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HE famous annual 
fair at Nijni Nov- 
gorod, in eastern 
Russia, is an ex- 
ample of a cus- 
tom which pre- 
vails throughout 
the whole Middle 
East. Lack of 
means of commu- 
nication, and the great distances to be trav- 
ersed, have led, in each of the greater marts 
of central Asia, to the reservation of a cer- 
tain time of the year for the congregation 
of merchants from all quarters to buy, sell 
and exchange their wares. At Nijni Nov- 
gorod and Orenburg, in times past, these 
annual fairs formed a sort of clearing house 
for trade between the East and the West. 
In the interior cities of Asia they have 
been the focusing points of commerce be- 
tween the merchants of Persia and Afghan- 
istan, of India and Kashgar, and of the 
Khanates of western Turkestan. 

With the coming of the Trans-Caspian 
Railroad, which runs from the Caspian Sea 
eastward to the frontier of China, the orig- 
inal necessity for these great gatherings has 




















disappeared. The tea which the Samar- 
candian drinks is no longer brought from 
India through the passes of Afghanistan, 
but makes a roundabout trip by way of 
the Suez Canal to Constantinople and back 
again to the East via the Caucasus. The 
silks of Margelan, instead of being carried 
by camels over twelve hundred miles of des- 
ert to Orenburg, are put on the train at the 
Margelan station. But even though their 
prime object no longer exists, the fairs are 
still held. In some cases, as at Kokand, 
they have diminished almost to the size of 
an itinerant German jahrmarkt. But at 
least one city, Bokhara, can boast that its 
festival is as complete to-day as it ever 
was. And Afghan and Persian and Khi- 
van still turn their camels’ heads toward 
the Noble City once a year; certain that, 
though their opportunities for trade may 
not be over great, they will at least find all 
the pleasures of an Asiatic Midway in full 
blast and be able to satiate their bodies 
and minds with delight. 

The Bokharan fair is held as a New 
Year’s festival. In 1904 the Mohamme- 
dan year began in March, and | account it 
as one of the best strokes of good fortune 
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I have ever met in traveling that | hap- 
pened there at that time. 1 landed at New 
Bokhara, the Russian town, early in the 
morning; paid a formal ca!l upon the Rus- 
sian political agent; and within an hour 
was on my way to the festival, with one of 
the Emir’s officials as a sort of living pass- 
port. 

That guide, I think, was sent me by Prov- 
idence. Though neither of us spoke any 
language which the other could understand, 
Mirza Chet and I| became fast friends dur- 
ing those ten Bokharan days, and I grew 
to know him well. He was darker than 
an Indian, with clear-cut slightly Semitic 
features, and the handsomest profile | 
ever saw on man. His face wore an im- 
passive, pensive expression which rarely 
changed, except for an occasional bashful 
smile when | tried to talk with him. In 
anger it never changed. On several occa- 
sions I saw him belabor with a heavy stick 
some crowd which would not give way for 
us; he would do it with a dreamy, out-of- 
the-world expression in his eye which was 
marvelous. 

And his clothes! On his head a spotless- 
ly white turban, through the top of which 
peeped a little gold embroidered cap, while 
below it the shaven scalp just showed. He 
had on what appeared to be a pair of white 
pajamas; over them, a collarless bath gown 
of green cotton tied in front by a single 
string, and with sleeves about a foot longer 
than his arms; over that, another gown of 
the same shape—‘‘khalat,” as the natives 
call it—with thin red and blue stripes on 
a yellow body. Round his waist was a sil- 
ver belt four inches broad, with a leather 
bag pendent from it, the insignia of his offi- 
cial position; and below all, a pair of well- 
blacked high boots, with embroidered green 
heels, and encased in slippers. For a dollar 
a day one certainly could not expect a bet- 
ter liveried servant. 

He was one of the Emir’s minor officials, 
but in a way had very considerable power, 
such as the right to order one arrested, and 
the right of way in crowded streets. The 
latter he scrupulously insisted upon, and 
usually enforced it by borrowing our dri- 
ver’s whip and lashing with dreamy impar- 
tiality all the horses and riders in front of 
us, until a way was cleared. No one ever 
struck back. To have done so would have 
meant arrest—and the Bokharan prison, as 
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those who have seen it know, has its disad- 
vantages. 

But now to the Fair. The Russian town 
is situated some eight miles from Old Bok- 
hara, and the festival was being held in the 
grounds of one of the Emir’s summer pal- 
aces, about half way between the two. The 
road, I am told, is usually considered dull 
and hot, but on that day it was full of life 
and interest. From out the villages and 
by-ways came a continuous procession of 
jolting arbas, great high-wheeled vehicles 
with rounded tops of cloth showing all the 
colors of the spectrum—the drivers riding 
postilion-wise, and eight or ten men inside. 
Donkeys there were galore, stubbornly trot- 
ting along under a load of riders, one, 
two or even three. Some of them had ap- 
parently been rented for the occasion, and 
in that case the owner was usually seen as 
well, helping himself along by a firm grasp 
on the animal’s tail. 

Now we would come to a cluster of low 
gray houses, with tumble-down doorsills of 
rough-hewn wood, and, from such glimpses 
as | could secure, with barren, cheerless 
interiors. Then, a watering trough, sur- 
rounded by a surging, backing, wheeling 
jam of arbas, their drivers fighting a way to 
the water with good stout blows and stout- 
er Mohammedan expletives. Behind the 
trough, a raised platform, with a big sam- 
ovar in one corner, and crowded with drink- 
ers of weak tea, sitting cross-legged on their 
mats, while a boy, vivid in crimson and yel- 
low, passed in and out among them with a 
good-sized water-pipe, from which the mem- 
bers of first one little group and then an- 
other would take a single long-drawn puff. 

Scene after scene like this went by us in 
swift panorama, until finally, after an hour 
of driving, we reached the palace enclos- 
ure, and plunged into the vortex of men, 
animals and vehicles at the entrance gate 
Mirza Chet literally beat a way through for 
us, and a moment later we were in the 
midst of a scene barbaric and gorgeous be- 
yond belief. 

On one side, some ten or fifteen acres of 
ground were dotted with a profusion of 
donkeys, arbas, horses and camels, rich in 
gay trappings, tethered for the day. Scat- 
tered among them at haphazard, nomad 
Kirghiz and Turkomans had put up their 
felt tents, and the family of each could usu- 
ally be seen clustered outside the entrance of 
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A dancing boy at the Bokharan Fair. 
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its habitation, busily manufacturing rough 
musical instruments, or decorating gourds. 
The road itself was lined by groups of pictu- 
resque beggars and howling dervishes—not 
howling, by the way, for good European 
coins, as they do in Cairo and Constantino- 
ple. This was the real thing; so real, in 
fact, that in other cities of Turkestan the 
Russians have been compelled to rigorously 
suppress their cantations. The fanaticism 
of the inhabitants is latent, but it is by no 
means dead, and its awakening is the one 
danger which Russia dreads in the new 
province. The awe-struck faces of the on- 
lookers, as these particular dervishes per- 
formed, showed plainly that the old spirit 
sleeps lightly, and for the moment | feared 
that the sight of a man in European clothes 
might rouse it still more. 1 was certainly 
glad, as we passed them, that Mirza Chet 
was at my side, with his broad official belt 
plainly in sight. 

On the other side of the entrance the road 
opened directly upon a square of perma- 
nent booths, the solid foundations of which 
gave evidence of the commercial impor- 
tance attained by the festival in times past. 
The long low buildings, divided into sec- 
tions by heavy square pillars and by tapes- 
tries and rugs, were occupied by jewelers, 
rug merchants, venders of silks, embroid- 
eries, inlaid weapons; the jewelers sitting 
solemnly each behind his little box of 
treasures, the others with their goods sus- 
pended from the walls, adding still more 
splendor to the rich colors of the booths. 

Of course a good share of the little loges 
were used as tea booths. No self-respect- 
ing Bokharan could be induced to waste his 
time in a locality where such an institution 
was missing. The tea booths in this par- 
ticular quarter, to judge from the splendor 
of their furnishings and the rich costumes 
of their patrons, were the lounging places 
of wealth and fashion. Walls and floors 
were hidden in a solid body of rich rugs; 
strangely shaped brasses were suspended all 
about, interspersed with inlaid swords and 
daggers; and on the floor of each a circle 
of the guests would sit in solemn, stately 
contemplation of a diminutive round tea- 
pot, while from china finger bowls they 
sipped its highly diluted contents. 

One side of the square opened upon a 
lane of tents of all the cardinal colors, each 
open in front, and its occupants sheltered 


from the sun by an elaborate system of 
awnings. This was the main artery of the 
whole exhibition; the highway in the one 
direction to all that a Mohammedan holds 
most dear, his mosque, and in the other, to 
the delight of all delights to the Bokharan 
mind, the dancing boys and wrestlers who 
performed in the main square every after- 
noon. Here, then, with an eye to the fact 
that every man who visited the fair would 
pass this way again and again in the course 
of the day, were the venders of candy and 
fruit, who alone were doing a really thriv- 
ing business. The New Year’s festival means 
for the Bokharan one long debauch, a de- 
liberate and desperate attempt to satisfy 
his insatiable appetite for sweetmeats and 
melons. 

The melon vender performed his work 
quickly. From behind the bench which 
held his wares there would come the sud- 
den flash of a long knife, a copper coin 
would tinkle, and some white turban would 
emerge from the pressing crowd, the face 
below it hidden by a long thin strip of 
yellow rind. But in selecting candy one 
was more deliberate. To the eye, at least, 
a choice was offered, though I think that in 
reality the only difference between the va- 
rious kinds lay in the amount of gum ara- 
bic they contained. They were not sold as 
we sell candies. Each vender had his spe- 
cialty—a form of nougat, or a red or white 
transparent paste, or something that looked 
and tasted like asbestos. The supply of a 
given booth would usually be a cake some 
four feet long, two feet wide, and a foot 
high. The purchaser dug in and broke off 
with his fingers the amount he wanted, and 
it was duly weighed. I really never saw so 
much candy. Its sale was not limited to 
that locality alone, but at every corner, 
wherever shade and space could be found 
combined, there stood either a booth with 
the stuff, or a more modest vender of it, 
selling his wares from an improvised bench. 

The dancing boys give a grand perform- 
ance each afternoon. On a minor scale, 
however, they keep it up all day, and 
from behind one side of the permanent 
booths there issued continually the din 
of their music. Circular enclosures, with 
low tent-like awnings, had been erected 
here, and were partitioned off-.by ropes 
into tea booths for the more plebeian pleas- 
ure seekers. In the middle of each enclosure 
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A victor awaiting the decision of the Minister of State. 
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sat a row of trombone players and trumpet- 
ers, pouring forth a ceaseless, rhythmless, 
monotonous racket with their instruments, 
to the noise of which was added a low 
chant by all whose mouths were free. Be- 
yond the musicians stood the dancing boys 
for whom they were playing, showing a row 
of hard, vicious young faces, some of them 
of boys not yet in their teens, capped in em- 
broidered gold cloth, and with oddly trained 
little scalp locks falling down before and 
back of the ears from the otherwise shaven 
heads. Their costumes were to a certain 
extent uniform: long khalats striped with 
heavy black and dark red bands, and fanci- 
fully figured in gold. Below all, the invari- 
able Bokharan’ boot, the weight of which 
would alone prevent any grace in the move- 
ments of their wearers. 

The dance itself must be designated by 
that term only because the English lan- 
guage offers no word more adequate. For 
the most part the boys would do little more 
than a rather rapid time beat; each one 
performing more or less in unison with the 
snapping of his own uplifted fingers, but 
without regard to either his fellows or the 
music. Occasionally the line would uncer- 
tainly waver backward, and advance again, 
and now and then some sudden inspiration 
would send a boy out into the middle of 
the enclosure, in a most remarkable series 
of revolutions, first on one leg, then on the 
other. But there were not many such in- 
novations. The dancers had probably long 
since found that with a steady six-hour job 
before them it was well to be conservative 
and limit their efforts to bobbing up and 
down. 

Like the howling dervishes, this dancing 
feature has been brought sharply under 
control by the Russians in the other cities 
of Turkestan. Even in Bokhara they have 
done much to suppress it. The dancing 
boy is in private life the product of the 
gross and abnormal vices of the East. Un- 
til within recent years no wealthy Bokha- 
ran would have been without two or three 
in his household, and among the middle 
classes it was customary for a club of a 
few men to support one as their favorite. 
Most of the boys break down under their 
vicious tife and die early. He who survives 
usually becomes master of a tea booth, pur- 
chased for him by his patrons. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, however, that many a danc- 
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ing boy has developed into a powerful min- 
ister of the Khanate. 

I have spoken of the mosque to which the 
candy alley leads as an important feature 
of the fair. The Mohammedan’s attend- 
ance at prayers constitutes a very integral 
and essential part of his day. Early in the 
morning, at noon, at night, he drops his 
work or play and takes up his devotions. 
No bell tolls for him; but from the roof of 
mosque or tower the stentorian lungs of 
the muezzin pour out a long-drawn sum- 
mons to the Faithful. In a sleepy Moham- 
medan town this call to prayers is always 
wonderfully impressive; but never have | 
seen anything more striking than was its ef- 
fect upon the pleasure seekers idling away 
their time at that Bokharan Fair. As the 
first notes rose, at noonday, above the noise 
of music, dervishes and hawkers, there came 
a hush over the multitude. One by one 
the loungers left their half-finished tea; the 
merchants intrusted their wares to the so!- 
diers scattered about; the melon venders 
put away their fruit. The stream moved 
slowly down the alley to the open space be- 
fore the mosque, and there arranged itself 
into long bright-colored lines of humanity, 
each face turned toward the southwest. 
The thought came to me with something 
like a shock that here, in the heart of Asia, 
Mecca was no longer east of us. 

Some high officials of the Khanate, gor- 
geous in their robes and the trappings of 
their horses, came from the city. Dis- 
mounting at the door, they disappeared 
within the mosque; and a moment later 
we heard from within the little building 
the mournful minor chant of prayer. The 
long lines of sitting worshipers rose. They 
sank to their knees; their foreheads touched 
the ground, and up again. A long, low obei- 
sance from the hips, repeated—and at each 
motion the lines would take up and dwell 
upon some few words of the chant sung in- 
side. There was no haste, no confusion, no 
doubt. When the necessary clause in the 
prayer was reached, five thousand heads 
bent forward or touched the ground as one. 
The unison was absolute, unquestioning, 
and seemingly intuitive; the product of 
centuries of severe religious training, of say- 
ing for centuries the same prayer in the 
same unchanging way. It was by far the 
most impressive religious ceremony I have 
ever witnessed; not only because of its 
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simplicity and freedom from affectation and 
sensational effect, but for the strength of 
conviction which it emphasized. There was 
that crowd of vicious, unlettered, diseased 
humanity, on pleasure bent; a crowd of 
people almost wholly without any of the 
restraints we know except fear, and gov- 
erned by their weakling Emir only through 
fear. But no matter where they were, or 
what they were doing, they could never 
dream of omitting the regular prayers. 
They had to perform them, simply because 
the time came to perform them. The hour 
of noon could be for nothing else. It re- 
quires such a sight to give one a conception 
of the wonderful hold which Mohammedan- 
ism has upon its followers, and of the front 
which it opposes to our Western world. 

The prayers over, it was dinner time. | 
will pass over the one attempt I made to 
eatala Bokhara. No accommodations had 
been arranged for possible European guests, 
and there was not a knife nor a fork, nor 
even a pair of chop-sticks, in the grounds. 
Snapping greasy balls of rice from the fin- 
gers into the mouth looks easy as one 
watches the natives do it, but personally | 
could never manage to hit the proper ori- 
fice in my face, and two or three unsuccess- 
ful attempts left me a living snow-drift. 

The afternoons, as I have said, were given 
over to grand performances by dancing boys 
and wrestlers. 1 saw these under pecul- 
iarly favorable circumstances two or three 
days later, as the guest of one of the Bok- 
haran Ministers of State. 

We were seated in the Emir’s private 
loge opposite the permanent booths. Be- 
fore us was a circular space two hundred 
feet in diameter, and hemmed in on all sides 
by a surging line of Bokharan humanity. 
Its edges were guarded against encroach- 
ment by soldiers, who used their long lashed 
whips unmercifully upon any who ventured 
a step too far. The crowd gave way at our 
right, and through the gap came musicians 
and dancing boys, a dozen of them, in gor- 
geous array, and many of them wearing the 
belt and pouch indicative of the Emir’s ser- 
vice. The dancing was perhaps a little 
more vigorous than that which | had seen 
before, but otherwise the same: rhythm- 
less, without grace, and when the novelty 
was gone, stupid. More interesting was its 
effect upon the official in purple and gold 
at my left, who apparently never tired of 
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the boys’ evolutions, and drank in the un- 
translatable words of their song with the 
same enthusiasm that I had marveled at in 
the common people. 

The dancing lasted an hour, and then 
there followed an intermission during which, 
to judge from the way in which the master 
of ceremonies flew about the arena, great 
things were evidently preparing. Soon 
he emerged from the crowd opposite us, 
a pigmy by the side of two gigantic fel- 
lows whom he !-eld by either arm. “This 
is So-and-so, the mightiest wrestler of the 
West, and this is T’other one, the champion 
of the South,” he cried; at least that trans- 
lation will do. The two ran forward, and 
prostrated themselves before us, covering 
their faces with their outstretched fingers. 
They were truly mighty men, weighing two 
hundred pounds or over; in ragged trous- 
ers to the knee, and bare to the waist, ex- 
cept that each wore a heavy mantle gath- 
ered upon his back and held in place by a 
sash running about the body. This upper 
garment, as we afterward saw, was worn 
merely to afford one’s opponent a good grip. 

They went at it energetically, catch-as- 
catch-can. Before long another pair had 
been announced in the same way, and then 
another, until there were eight or ten com- 
batants in the ring. Single pairs stopped 
to rest occasionally, breathing heavily; and 
now and then, in accordance with some 
rule unknown to me, opponents would be 
exchanged. No victor was proclaimed dur- 
ing the first half hour, though by our own 
system there had been many falls. Final- 
ly, however, one man secured the neces- 
sary number of throws, and was immedi- 
ately set upon by his friends, who with low 
exclamations of applause raised him, one 
after the other, in the air (he assisting). 
Then, panting and heaving from his exer- 
tions, he came and knelt before us, waiting 
for his reward. He had pleased the min- 
ister and received a khalat. The next can- 
didate, although apparently equally victor- 
ious, was less lucky. He held on until his 
knees grew sore, and then left the auto- 
cratic presence discomfited. 

To me, the scene of that wrestling match 
will always remain as something absolutely 
unique. I saw something like it in other 
cities of the East, but nothing so complete. 
The powerful, half-clad figures in the arena, 
the dense fringe of onlookers, in their bright 
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raiment and white turbans, the attendant 
water carriers, passing through the crowd 
with their sheepskin water bags slung upon 
their shoulders, the colors of the booths 
and tents in the background, and the non- 
chalant omnipotence of my gorgeous host, 
squatting there on his rug beside me, made 
up a new picture of the East, reproducing 
its barbarism, as the sight of the white- 
bearded mullah swaying to and fro while 
he chants his Koran in a corner of the 
mosque, reproduces its mystery. 

One must travel far to see such sights 
to-day. Russia certainly deserves much 
praise for a colonial policy, the least re- 
sult of which is that we are able to look 
upon them at all in safety. Thirty years 
ago Bokhara equaled Lhassa in its fanati- 
cism. As a protected independent state, its 
internal administration has hardly altered. 
It still remains the recognized center of 
the Mohammedan world. But without loss 
to the strength of Islam, the inhabitants 
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have experienced a wonderful revulsion 
of feeling in their attitude toward for- 
eigners. There was I, a lone stranger, 
among thousands of Bokharans, ignorant 
of their ways, and apt at any moment to 
violate some iron-bound and sacred cus- 
tom. Yet during all my stay I encoun- 
tered not even one sour glance; nothing 
but friendliness and kindness. The change 
has been wrought only by the wise system 
of treatment to which Russia has adhered, 
by the strict policy of non-interference with 
religious customs and daily habits of the 
people, or more, by actual deference to 
them. The native has learned that associa- 
tion with the Westerner, far from bringing 
danger to his cherished ideals, may result 
only in his material benefit from his own 
standpoint. The system is slower than that 
pursued in the colonies of some other 
powers, but it is resulting in the making 
of loyal Russian subjects out of once bit- 
ter enemies. 





The musicians. 

















THE TRAGEDY OF 


By HENRY 


E was the youngest of the family, a 

Ll late-comer at the feast of life. Yet 

the rose-garlands on the table were 

not faded when he arrived, and the welcome 

that he received was not colder, indeed it 

was probably several degrees warmer, be- 
cause he was so tardy, so young, so tiny. 

There was room for him in the household 
circle; joyous affection and merry mur- 
murs of contentment greeted his coming. 
His older brothers never breathed a word 
of jealousy or unkindness toward him. He 
grew peacefully under the shelter of moth- 
er-love; and it would have been difficult to 
foresee, in the rosy promise of his youth, 
the crimson tragedy in which his life ended. 

How dull, how insensible to such things, 
most men and women are! They go on 
their way, busily and happily, doing their 
work, seeking their daily food, enjoying 
their human pleasures, and never troubling 
themselves about the hidden and inartic- 
ulate sorrows of the universe. The hunter 
hunts, and the fisher fishes, with inconsid- 
erate glee. A man kills a troublesome in- 
sect, he eats a juicy berry or a succulent 
oyster, without thinking of what his victims 
must feel. 

But there are some tender and sensitive 
souls who are too fine for these callous 
joys. They no longer imagine that human 
emotions are confined to man. They re- 
flect that every plant and every animal is 
doomed to die in some way which the aver- 
age man would regard as distinctly unpleas- 
ant. To them the sight of a chicken-house 
is full of sorrowful suggestion, and a walk 
through a vegetable garden is like a funeral 
procession. They meditate upon the tragic 
side of all existence; and to them there 
will be nothing strange in this story of the 
tragedy of Little Red Tom. 

You have guessed that he was called 


LITTLE RED TOM 
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“red” on account of his color. It was a 
family trait. All his brothers had it; and 
strange to say they were proud of it. 

Most people are so foolish that they 
speak with ridicule, or even with contempt 
of this color, when it is personally evolved. 
Have you ever asked yourself why it is 
that the cold world alludes derisively to a 
“‘red-headed boy,” or a “red-headed girl’? 
The language is different when the locks 
are of another hue. Then it is a “black- 
haired boy,” or a “‘golden-haired girl.” 
Is not the very word “‘red-headed,” with 
its implied slur upon an innocent and gor- 
geous color, an unconscious evidence of the 
unreasonable prejudice and hard insensi- 
bility of the human race? 

Not so the family of Tom. The redder 
they grew the happier they were, and the 
more pride their mother took in them. 
But she herself was green. And so was 
little Tom, like all his brothers, when he 
made his first appearance in the world— 
green—very green. 

Nestled against his mother’s side, shel- 
tered by her embracing arms, safe and 
happy in the quietude of her maternal 
care, he must have looked out upon the 
passing show with wonder and pleasure, 
while she instilled into him the lessons of 
wisdom and the warnings of destiny. 

“Grow, my little one,” we can imagine 
her saying to him, in her mysterious word- 
Jess language, “‘your first duty is to grow. 
Look at your brothers, how big and round 
and fat they are! I can hardly lift them. 
They did what | told them, and see what 
they have become. All by growing! 
Simple process! Even a babe can under- 
stand it. Grow, my Tommykin, grow! 
But don’t try to grow red; first, you must 
grow big.” 

It is quite sure, and evident to every 
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mother-heart, that Tommy’s mother must 
have told him something like this, for this 
is precisely what he did—obedient, docile, 
clever little creature! Who can trace the 
subtle avenues by which intelligence is 
communicated from the old to the young, 
the treasured lore of the ages handed down 
from one generation to another? But 
when we see the result, when the little one 
begins to do what its parents and grand- 
parents have done, is it not evident that 
the teaching must have been given, though 
in some way beyond our ken? If Tommy’s 
mother had not taught him, there is at 
least an even chance that he would have 
tried to grow red before he grew big. But 
he laid her lesson to heart, and day by 
day, week by week, his rotundity ex- 
panded, while his verdancy remained. 

It was a very beautiful life that they 
lived in the garden; and if the thoughts 
and feelings that unfolded there could be 
known, perhaps they would seem even 
more wonderful than the things which the 
old German gardener cultivated. Away 
at one end were the beds of old-fashioned 
flowers: hollyhocks and phlox and stocks, 
coreopsis and calliopsis, calendula and 
campanula, fox-gloves and monks-hoods 
and lady-slippers. At the other end were 
the strawberry-bed and the asparagus- 
bed. In between, there were long rows 
of all kinds of vegetables and small fruits 
and fragrant herbs. 

Who can tell what ideas and emotions 
were produced in those placid companies 
of leguminous comrades? What aspira- 
tions toward a loftier life in the climbing 
beans? What high spirits in the corn? 
What light and airy dreams on the aspar- 
agus-bed? What philosophy among the 
sage? Imagine what great schemes were 
hatching among the egg-plants, and what 
hot feelings stung the peppers when the 
raspberries crowded them! 

Tommy, from his central place in the 
garden must have felt the agitation of this 
mimic world around him. Many a time 
no doubt, he was tempted to give him- 
self up to one or another of the contig- 
uous influences, and throw Fimself into 
the social tide for “one glorious hour of 
crowded life.” But his mother always 
held him back. 

“No, my Tommykin, stay with me. It 
is not for you to climb a pole like a bean 
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or wave in the wind like an asparagus 
stalk, or rasp your neighbors like a rasp- 
berry. Be modest, be natural, be true to 
yourself. Stay with me and grow fat.” 

When the sunshine of the long July 
days flooded the garden, glistening on the 
silken leaves of the corn, wilting the 
potato-blossoms, unfolding the bright yel- 
low flowers of the okra and the melon, 
Tom would fain have pushed himself out 
into the full tide of light and heat. But 
his mother bent tenderly over him. 

“Not yet, my child; it is not time for 
you to bear the heat of the day. A little 
shade is good for you. Let me cover you. 
It is too soon for you to be sunburned.” 

When the plumping afternoon showers 
came down, refreshing leaf and root of 
every plant, Tom shrank from the pre- 
cipitate inundation. 

“Mother, I’m all wet. 
in out of the rain.” 

But the mother knew what was good 
for him. So she held him out bravely 
while the streaming drops washed him; 
and she taught him how to draw in the 
moisture which she gathered for his nour- 
ishment. 

In late August a change began to come 
over his complexion. His verdant brill- 
iancy was “‘sicklied o’er with a pale cast cf 
thought,”’ whitish, yellowish, nondescript. 
A foolish human mother would have been 
alarmed and would have hurried to the 
medicine closet for a remedy for bilious- 
ness. Not so Tom’s wise parent. She knew 
that the time had come for him to grow 
red. She let him have his own way now 
about being out in the sunshine. She even 
thrust him gently forth into the full light, 
withdrawing the shelter that she had cast 
around him. Slowly, gradually, but surely 
the bright crimson hue spread over him, 
until the illumination was complete, and 
the mother felt that he was the most beau- 
tiful of her children—not the largest, but 
round and plump and firm and glowing 
red as a ruby. 

And then—then the mother-heart knew 
that the perils of life were near at hand 
for Little Red Tom. Many of his brothers 
had already been torn from her by the 
cruel hand of fate and had disappeared 
into the unknown. 

“Where have they gone to?” wondered 
Tom. But his mother could not tell him. 


I want to come 
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All that she could do was to warn him of 
the unseen dangers that surrounded him 
and prepare him to meet them. 

“Listen, my child, and do as | tell you. 
When you hear a step on the garden path, 
that means danger; and when a thing with 
wings flies around me and comes near to 
you, that means danger too. But I will 
teach you how to avoid it. | will give you 
three signs. 

“The first sign is a rustling noise that | 
will make when a bird comes near to you. 
That means droop. Let yourself down be- 
hind the wire netting that I lean on, and 
then the bird will be afraid to come close 
enough to peck at you. The second sign 
is a trembling that you will feel in my arms 
when the gardener comes along the walk. 
That means snuggle. Hide yourself as close 
to me as you can. The third sign—weli, 
I will tell you the third sign to-morrow 
evening, for now | am tired.” 

In the early morning of a bright Septem- 
ber day, while the dew was still heavy on 
the leaves and the grass, and the gossamer 
cobwebs glistened with little diamonds, 
a hungry robin flew into the garden, and 
Tom heard the signal “Droop!” So he let 
himself down behind the woven wire, and 
the robin put his head on one side and 
looked at Tom grevdily, and flew on to 
iind a breakfast elsewhere. 

A little before noon, when the sun was 
shining broadly and the silken tassels of 
the corn were shriveling up into make- 
believe tobacco for bad little boys to smoke, 
there was a heavy step on the garden walk, 
and Tom felt the signal ‘Snuggle!’ Then 
he hugged as close as he could to his 
mother’s side, and the gardener with his 
sharp knife cut off all Tom’s surviving 
brothers and put them into a box full of 
vegetables. But he did not see Tom, hid- 
den close and safe. 

How glad the mother must have been, 
and how much Tom must have loved her as 
he remembered all her wise lessons! It was 
a long beautiful afternoon that they spent 
together, filled with pleasant reminiscences, 
touched by no shadow of gloom, no dream 
of parting. A golden afternoon—the last! 

Just before sunset, a fair creature, 
clothed in white, came into the garden. 
She moved for a while among the flowers, 
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her yellow hair gleaming in the low rays 
of the sun, her eyes bluer than forget-me- 
nots. Who could think that such a crea- 
ture could be cruel or heartless? Who 
could dream that she would pursue her 
pleasure at the cost of pain to the innocent? 
Who could imagine that she would take 
life to feed her own? 

Gently and daintily she came down the 
garden walk, past the raspberry patch, 
past the tall rows of corn, past the egg- 
plants and the peppers, with steps so light 
that the ground hardly felt them, with 
bright eyes glancing from side to side— 
yes, with all these, and also with a re- 
morseless thought in her heart and a basket 
half full of cut flowers on her arm. 

No signal to droop or snuggle came to 
Tom. The third signal—ah, that he had 
not yet learned! So he basked his rosy 
sides in the sunlight as the lovely appari- 
tion drew near to him. She looked at him 
with delight. She put out her delicate 
hand to embrace him. Then, without a 
tremor, she tore him ruthlessly from his 
mother’s grasp, from the home that he 
loved, and dropped him in her basket. 

“Oh, you little red beauty!” she cried. 
“You are just what | wanted to fill up my 
tomato salad.” 

That night, as she sat at supper, with 
her father and mother, anu her brother 
and her sisters, she was smiling and serene, 
for the table was well furnished, and the 
feast was merry. There was white bread 
that had been ground from thousands of 
innocent blades of wheat, once waving in 
the sunlight, and a juicy fish that had been 
lured and unwillingly drawn from the crys- 
tal waters. There was a brace of grouse 
that had grown plump and savory by feed- 
ing on the spicy berries in the woods. And 
there was Little Red Tom, in the center of 
the salad, delicately sliced, surrounded by 
crisp lettuce leaves and dressed to the 
queen’s taste. 

Are there not some who would have shed 
tears at that sight, and lamented even 
while they ate? But do you suppose the 
young girl was one of that kind? Do you 
imagine that she thought she had played 
a part in atragedy? Nota bit of it. She 
was simply grateful that her salad was so 
good, and glad that the others liked it. 














From a painting by J. N. Marchand. 


General Marion leading an attack upon British troops 
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PAINTING BY J. N. MARCHAND 
HEN in the six- wrecked when voyaging to the West Indies, 
teenth century and after five days in an open boat on a 
France, then the tempestuous ocean, with nothing to drink 
most powerful but the blood of a dog, and nothing to eat 


and cultivated of 
nations, began 
that series of reli- 
gious persecu- 
tions that robbed 
her of her best 
blood only to enrich her rivals, some few 
hardy refugees found their way to the 
shores of the new world. The stock of Hu- 
guenots proved virile on alien soil. Wher- 
ever it settled it was rich out of all propor- 
tion in distinguished men. Scant as was 
the seed that fell to the western wilderness, 
it ripened generously there, and as it gave 
us the most individual and picturesque 
personality in our literature in Thoreau, so 
too it gave us the most unique and roman- 
tic figure in all our wars in Francis Marion. 

This great soldier was born in 1732 near 
Georgetown, South Carolina. He was so 
small when he took his first peep at a world 
wherein he was destined to make so much 
noise, that he could have been put into a 
pint cup, and actually weighed less than a 
pound. Asa child he was sickly, too, and 
had a hard struggle to live at all, but was 
distinguished even then for his indomitable 
spirit. As the years went by, however, 
his health improved, and finally became 
rugged; but his frame remained that of a 
child to the end. 

A planter’s son, his love of adventure 
led him to the wharfs. Tales of the buc- 
caneers had set the imaginative boy to 
dreaming. He had visions of pillaging 
Spanish treasure ships; and, heedless of 
his mother’s tearful entreaties, he went to 
sea at the age of sixteen. But he was 





but its flesh, he was picked up with a new 
appreciation of his home in the Sunny 
South. Here he lived, planting, hunting, 
reading, loving dogs and horses, and dis- 
tinguished for his taciturnity among his 
kind, until his father died. Then he re- 
moved to Belle Isle, South Carolina, and 
was cultivating a few acres which he owned 
there when, at twenty-three, the French 
and Indian war broke out, and he at once 
joined a troop of cavalry which his brother 
had raised and rode away to do battle for 
the English crown. In the southern prov- 
inces that war consisted solely in the re- 
pression of those Indian raids which French 
influence stirred up, or the unjust measures 
always characterizing the English in their 
dealings-with inferior races provoked. In 
this desultory warfare young Marion con- 
ducted himself with a determined daring that 
won the admiration of his fellow soldiers. 
At length in 1761 the Cherokee tribes, 
when returning from the north, where they 
had fought as the allies of the English 
against the French and Indians, stole pro- 
visions and horses from the English set- 
tlers in the Carolinas. As usual they paid 
dearly for a crime against which their ser- 
vices in the field counted for nothing. 
Some of their villages were destroyed by 
the Provincials, and such of their chiefs 
as fell into the hands of the settlers were 
summarily executed. Enraged at this un- 
grateful treatment the whole Cherokee na- 
tion took to the warpath, and soon the 
horrors of savage war flamed in all the 
mountainous districts in the north and west 
of the Carolinas. South Carolina in this 
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emergency sent a regiment under that Colo- 
nel Moultrie, afterward so distinguished 
for his services before Charleston in the 
Revolutionary War, to take vengeance on 
the Indians, and with him went Marion 
as lieutenant of a company. In the des- 
perate campaigning that followed it was 
soon found that this slight, gentle, swarthy 
young man with dark flashing eyes, who 
was so chary of speech, could yet be prod- 
igal in daring deeds. No venture that re- 
quired courage and nerve but he was in the 
van. So great was the reputation he had 
won in a few weeks that in the final battle 
at Etchoee, where Moultrie overthrew the 
Cherokees, Marion was assigned to lead 
the assault, and pressed on with such un- 
flinching determination that two-thirds of 
his command fell killed or wounded on the 
field. The battle completely broke the 
power of the savages, but the cruel meas- 
ures of repression, destruction and slaugh- 
ter that followed deeply touched Marion’s 
tender heart, and he recorded his sympa- 
thy and pity in letters which are extant. 
For ten years Marion now lived the 
peaceful life of a planter. He was known 
as a gentle, studious, silent, thoughtful 
man who loved books and hunting, and 
who was a tireless and fearless rider. He 
had one characteristic that distinguished 
him among the chivalry of the South even 
in those days. He cared nothing for con- 
vivial gatherings or society, and was even 
indifferent to the charms of the lovely 
women of his state. But the memory of 
the willful disobedience of his seafaring 
boyhood always remained with him and, 
as all his biographers are fond of pointing 
out, he was noted for his filial piety and the 
tenderness of his devotion to his mother. 
When the dispute arose between the 
northern colonies and the mother country, 
this quiet, gentle, silent man suddenly ex- 
hibited an astonishing and fiery patriotism. 
Perhaps ancestral wrongs stirred violently 
in his French Huguenot blood. England 
had been for centuries the national enemy 
of the French race, and America was the 
land of religious freedom where his ances- 
tors had found arefuge. At any rate the 


grievances of the New England provinces 
seemed to appeal to him with passionate 
interest, and such was his influence and 
zeal that when open rupture came in 1775, 
and the southern colonies were involved, 
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Marion was elected a member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of South Carolina. Though 
he took almost no part in debate, he voted 
with the extreme republicans and was in 
all ways prodigiously active in the cause of 
independence. 

Bui to act, not talk, was Marion’s wish 
and mission, and when a regiment was 
raised by his native state and placed in 
command of his old companion in arms, 
Moultrie, he was made captain of a com- 
pany. As such he was present at the cap- 
ture of Fort Johnson, where he served with 
great credit, and afterward was made a 
major and given command of the post of 
Dorchester, where the military stores were 
gathered. But wishing more active ser- 
vice he was soon ordered to Charleston, and 
was again under Moultrie at Sullivan’s 
Island when the gallant repulse of the 
British fleet before Charleston took place. 
It was in this action that the celebrated 
Sergeant Jasper, of Marion’s command, un- 
der a storm of shells, replaced upon the 
walls of the fort the flag which had been 
carried away by the English guns. Marion 
was again distinguished for gallantry in 
this battle, and fired the last gun as the 
ships of the enemy withdrew. In 1777 he 
was given command of six hundred sol- 
diers, ill-equipped and undisciplined, for 
the defense of Georgia; but the American 
army was forced to withdraw before the 
immensely superior numbers of the British. 
He was under General Lincoln when the dis- 
astrous attempt on Savannah was made, 
and he succeeded to the command of the 
dwindling and defeated army. Later he was 
stationed at Fort Moultrie when Charles- 
ton was invested, but having leaped from 
the window of a house in town to escape 
the importunities of some convivial friends, 
he broke his leg, and had withdrawn to 
the country to recuperate when the city 
fell. 

In all these early years of the struggle 
when the fortunes of the Americans in the 
South had been growing more and more 
disordered and disastrous, Marion had 
served with great credit and much zeal, but 
with no special brilliancy. But he was 
now about to enter upon one of the most 
remarkable and romantic careers in the 
annals of war. 

After the fall of Charleston, patriotism 
in the Carolinas was at low ebb. Marion 
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was known as an officer of energy and dis- 
tinction, and like other prominent patriots 
he was so hunted by the enemy that fora 
few months he was in hiding. The Caro- 
linas were practically defenseless and the 
British overran the South. A condition of 
things ensued which made the plight of all 
men distinguished for patriotism pitiful in 
the extreme. They were looked upon as 
contumacious traitors to England and King 
George, and detachments of British troops 
were busy pillaging their estates, confiscat- 
ing their property, seizing their persons, 
and insulting their families. Men of irre- 
proachable character were treated with 
infamous injustice, and summary execu- 
tions were common. In this uncivilized 
and brutal strife the Tories of the land, 
often stimulated by personal revenge, 
joined the King’s troops, and were noted 
for the bitterness of their feeling and the 
savagery of their measures. Many men of 
courage were cowed into humble submis- 
sion by the rigor of a barbarous military 
rule where every commander, British or 
Tory, from corporal to colonel, dispensed 
injustice in proportion to the fierceness of 
his temper. Here and there bands of pa- 
triots who had lost all, or had little to lose, 
retaliated with an equal savagery on such 
unprotected Tories as they could find. A 
condition of ferocious anarchy prevailed. 
The bands of avenging patriots and Tories 
were little better than banditti. Indeed 
the brutish cruelties practiced at times on 
both sides in certain sections are revolting 
to relate. There are no darker pages in 
the history of any civilized land than those 
that depict the woes of the Carolinas at 
this time. 

Such was the lamentable condition of 
affairs when Marion, as soon as he was able 
to mount horse, appeared among his neigh- 
bors at Belle Isle and gathered about him 
a few ardent and fierce spirits, whose all 
weighed as nothing against their wrongs 
and their patriotism. This little band was 
few in number; it was at first half clad and 
miserably equipped; but such as it was he 
drilled it rigorously for the work it had to 
do, he instilled into it a decent respect for 
civilized warfare, and it became the nucleus 
of a brigade which, measured by its op- 
portunities and achievements, perhaps de- 
serves to be called the most brilliant of any 
in history. It was a purely independent 
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troop. Indeed there was at this time no 
military organization in the South. But 
it learned to obey without question the 
silent, determined little man who led it on 
such hazardous and desperate ventures; in 
trying times it never failed or forsook him, 
and it came to regard him with the same 
confidence and love that Napoleon inspired 
in the Old Guard. 

But by this time the woes of the South 
had touched the struggling patriots at the 
North, and while Marion was beginning to 
win fame in a bitter partisan strife, an army 
was organized and on the march under 
General Gates to meet Cornwallis. To the 
commander of this Continental Army Mar- 
ion at once reported, but his tattered and 
ragged band only provoked the mirth of 
the vainglorious Gates, and Marion was not 
allowed to take part in the impending fight, 
but was ordered to use his ill-equipped 
force in taking possession of the boats on all 
neighboring streams, to prevent the retreat 
of the British after their expected defeat. 
Never was confidence less justified. By a 
series of blunders and delays Gates put 
himself at the mercy of the experienced 
Cornwallis, and on August 16, 1780, was 
utterly routed at Camden, South Carolina. 
It was now that Marion made the first of a 
thousand of his brilliant strokes. Before 
leaving the camp of Gates he had been 
chosen leader of a band of the adventur- 
ous Whigs from Williamsburg County, and 
uniting this with his few devoted partisans 
he found himself a colonel in rank, and in 
command of something like a regiment. 
He immediately took the field. Riding all 
night with his augmented force toward 
Butler’s Neck, which was the rendezvous 
of the Tories of the district, he burst upon 
them without warning, and the suddenness 
and impetuosity of his charge completely 
overthrew them. Pausing only a few hours 
for rest, he turned west to break up another 
nest of Tories, when the news of the de- 
feat of the Continental Army under Gates 
reached him. Suppressing the tidings for 
fear of disheartening his men, he at once 
pushed forward toward the battle-field and, 
waylaying the British guards, by one of the 
most daring dashes in history put it to 
rout and liberated hundreds of American 
prisoners. It was at once felt all through 
the South that a new and wonderful chief 
had arisen. Marion’s success was the one 
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spark of hope in all the Carolinas, for bad 
as the condition had been before Gates’ de- 
feat, it had now become worse, if worse were 
possible. Prominent Whigs had been com- 
pelled to take the oath of allegiance before; 
they were now ordered to take up arms 
against such bands of patriots as were in 
the field. The Tories became for the time 
so insolent that not a few patriots, aban- 
doning their homes, fled to an exile in the 
West, living as they could and not infre- 
quently dying from want. 

But it was not long before Marion and 
other partisan chiefs checked the rancor 
of the victorious English and more ruthless 
Tories. Marion had now for his successes 
been made Brigadier-General, and with his 
terrible brigade was the chief and for 
months the only resource of the patriots. 
He was the hope of the hopeless—the aven- 
ger of Tory outrages. Without baggage, 
riding the fleetest horses that could be pro- 
cured, commanding men whose only wish 
seemed to be to die, eluding with marvel- 
ous adroitness the superior detachments of 
British sent to capture him, Marion moved 
like the wind and struck with the sudden- 
ness and vigor of lightning. He became 
the terror of every Royalist, and he kept 
alive the patriotism of the whole South. 
When, as was often the case, he was en- 
compassed by overwhelming forces of the 
enemy, his band would dissolve like the 
melting snow—each man flying alone to 
meet at some distant point; and when it 
was supposed Marion was entrapped, news 
was brought of some heavy stroke of his a 
hundred miles away. He came to be re- 
garded with superstitious awe by friend 
and foe. No fiction holds more of romance 
than the exploits of Marion’s brigade at 
this time. Their food was anything the 
forest afforded: nuts and game, the wild 
sweet potato, parched corn, and at times 
even the bark of trees. Never did the fire 
of patriotism burn more fiercely than in the 
breasts of Marion’s men. They had no 
base of supplies; their terrible swords were 
clumsily made from the saws of frontier 
mills; their guns for the most part they 
took from the enemy, and they often 
entered a fight with only three rounds of 
ammunition apiece. Familiar as they were 
with every jungle and swamp, they had 
their refuges in times of sore need. Marion’s 
most famous camp, on Snow’s Island, was 
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surrounded by a deep swamp, and could 
only be approached by skillful guidance 
through the miles of morass. And he had 
other retreats scarcely more accessible. 
From these he emerged when opportunity 
offered, and after striking savagely, disap- 
peared as completely as if he had never 
been. His forced marches and rapid sur- 
prises, his adventurous escapes and quick 
recoils read like miracles. A party of To- 
ries might think themselves securein aforay, 
and Marion’s men would seem to start from 
the very ground to scatter them like chaff. 
Or British regulars might be bivouacked 
with pickets posted, and almost with the 
crack of the sentinel’s warning gun, Mari- 
on’s men would come yelling and sabering 
through a camp ten-fold more strong than 
they, to be gone on the wings of night, 
leaving behind a trail of blood, and often 
carrying prisoners with them, or stamped- 
ing the horses to gather them themselves. 
The Tories now quailed as they had made 
the patriots quail before. The name of 
Marion became to them a spell as terrible 
as that of the Lion-hearted Richard to the 
Saracens of old. We have no space to 
trace his marvelous career; indeed author- 
itative history cannot follow it consecutive- 
ly, and many exploits live only in tradition. 
But there is enough of the wonderful se- 
curely attested to show at least the spirit 
of truth in the legends. Sometimes Mar- 
ion’s brigade contained nearly two thou- 
sand men, sometimes it had dropped to 
less than a hundred, as the exigencies re- 
quired. When he took the field in force 
records of his achievements are reasonably 
clear. Now he was breaking up Tory re- 
cruiting stations; now capturing foraging 
detachments of regulars; now storming 
around a moving column of British; de- 
stroying bridges; harrowing guards; driv- 
ing away cattle; intercepting dispatches. 
His movements were so swift that they 
seemed superhuman, and where least ex- 
pected, there would he strike. 

In December, 1780, General Nathaniel 
Greene arrived from the North to take 
command of the shadowy wreck of Gates’ 
army. “I have sent you a general,” Wash- 
ington wrote. But without men, arms, 
supplies or money the best of leaders had 
sorry work ahead. The wonderful cam- 
paign that Greene conducted, achieving 
triumphs through defeats that cost the 
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British more than they had won, stamps 
him, in the opinion of many, the ablest 
general in the Revolutionary War. 

Marion, who could now increase his 
forces and act more openly, was Greene’s 
right arm. Never was commander more 
brilliantly served. He kept his chief in- 
formed of every movement of the enemy; 
he is said to have had spies in all the British 
camps, and in every town held by them, 
and to have known almost every plan of 
the foe as soon as it was formed. He still 
carried on his independent warfare when 
not acting in conjunction with the main 
army, and as before he baffled, beat or out- 
witted every officer sent against him. His 
activity was prodigious. He would fly 
before superior numbers, and when they 
turned, hang on their rear and destroy 
them in detachments. When he could 
meet the enemy on equal terms he would 
fight, and never once was he really whipped. 
He has perhaps never had an equal in his 
sphere of operations. Some specific ex- 
amples of his exploits may be shown in 
our brief space. 

After he had defeated the guard of Brit- 
ish regulars and liberated their prisoners, 
Cornwallis firmly determined upon his cap- 
ture, and dispatched Colonel Wemys, a 
veteran officer, with picked men, on the 
enterprise. Before this force Marion was 
compelled to retreat, and Wemys, after 
spreading desolation through the district 
of his pursuit, turned back from his hope- 
But Marion hung upon his 
rear, and at Black Mingo Creek fell upon a 
party of supporting Tories in a midnight 
attack. He had approached their camp 
with his usual stealth, but the alarm was 
given by the stamping of a horse upon a 
wooden bridge, and he found the foe in 
battle array. But nothing could with- 
stand the valor of Marion’s men, made 
doubly fierce by the ruthless destruction 
of homes and property at the hands of 
Wemys, and but few Tories escaped from 
the sanguinary conflict. In October of the 
same year, at Tarcote Swamp, in the forks 
of the Black River, Marion surprised 
Colonel Tynes, commanding a small de- 
tachment of regulars and a considerable 
number of Tories. Tynes’ men were feast- 
ing and gambling around their camp fires 
when Marion’s invincible brigade came 
upon them like a cyclone, and so complete 
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was the surprise that not a man was lost 
by Marion, while such of the enemy as were 
not killed fled to the swamps, and a large 
and much needed quantity of stores fell 
into the hands of the victors. Tarlton, 
the most vigilant and cruel of Cornwallis’ 
officers, now volunteered to capture the 
famous partisan chief, but after a trying 
search with a large force of picked men, 
which resulted only in the wasting of his 
own strength, he turned to more promising 
enterprises with the famous remark that, 
“as for this damned swamp fox, the devil 
himself could not catch him.” 

Marion was now known as “The Invinci- 
ble,” and, with an augmented command, 
determined upon more open war and the 
capture of Georgetown. But without 
artillery he could accomplish nothing, 
since he found the British commander too 
vigilant for a surprise. His nephew, Ga- 
briel Marion, a youth much loved by the 
brigade, fell into the hands of the To- 
ries about Georgetown at this time, and 
was murdered without form of trial. The 
atrocious deed was a new incentive to 
Marion’s men, and a lasting grief to their 
leader. 

In January, 1781,Colonel Harry Lee, with 
the consent of Greene, united with Marion 
in a second attempt on Georgetown, which 
was so far successful that the town was 
entered and the commandant and several 
officers were taken prisoners; but the fort 
itself held out until relieved. 

Later in this year, Greene being forced 
by the British to retreat north, Marion, 
with a diminished command, found himself 
pursued by Major McElrath, who was 
ordered by Cornwallis to capture him at 
any cost of men, or to suffer disgrace him- 
self. But Marion on this occasion unex- 
pectedly attacked the British themselves, 
and though he forced them to retreat, was 
so weak in men, and so ill-equipped, that 
he could not follow up his advantage. 
Subsequently McElrath found his command 
so harassed by Marion that he abandoned 
all his baggage and fled precipitately in 
the night. 

Colonel Watson, supposedly the most ex- 
perienced officer of the British Army for 
such work, now undertook Marion’s cap- 
ture. He set out with a strong force, but 
Marion suddenly fell upon his advance guard 
like a hurricane, completely destroying it 
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before it could be reinforced, and then 
fled across the Pedee, destroying the bridge. 
Marion’s riflemen, than whom there were 
no better shots, picked off Watson’s men 
as they attempted to cross the river. The 
British officer tried skirmishing across the 
stream in force, but lost so many men that 
the attempt was abandoned. That night 
his pickets were picked off by unerring 
marksmen. No foraging party could leave 
camp, and the British became so demoral- 
ized by an enemy who never rested, and 
who fought with such gruesome tactics, that 
Watson in his turn was forced to order re- 
treat, though outnumbering Marion five to 
one. On this march Watson’s command 
was so depleted by Marion’s rifles and 
sabers that only a remnant of it reached 
Georgetown. It is stated that once Mar- 
ion’s brigade rode sabering straight through 
this retreating army, which it was too weak 
to meet in steady battle. The dashing and 
fearless chief led many a charge seemingly 
as desperate as the charge of the Six Hun- 
dred. When he could not cut his way 
through, he would cut his way out again. 
He was often wounded. When his horse 
fell, agile as a cat he leaped up behind one 
of his men, and on one occasion it is re- 
ported that he pulled a British officer from 
his saddle and rode away on his captured 
horse. Never was there a more desperate 
fighter. 

But while Marion was thus engaged in 
following Watson, the British Colonel Doyle 
succeeded in destroying his famous camp 
and hiding place on Snow’s Island, and 
it is said that Marion’s only moment of 
despondency during the whole war was 
when the news of the loss of his beloved 
retreat was brought to him. It was here 
that the British officer had been led blind- 
folded to negotiate for the exchange of 
prisoners, and receive that invitation to a 
dinner consisting solely of roasted potatoes 
served on chips, which is famous in school 
readers. This officer is said to have de- 
clared, after his return to the British lines, 
that there was no conquering men of such 
spirit. It was here, too, that Marion, 
hunted as a traitor with a price upon his 
head, had found asylum in the bitterest 
and most discouraging days of the strife; 
here he had planned his most brilliant 
strokes; here he had spent days of sick- 
ness; here he had nourished his desperate 
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hopes, and he had come to love the dark 
malarial jungle above any spot on earth. 

But Marion had other retreats, and held 
his own in partisan fighting against over- 
whelming forces, until Greene, rested and 
strengthened, was able to move south again 
out of North Carolina in April, 1781. 
Things soon began to look brighter again, 
and henceforth Marion acted more aggres- 
sively. On the 23d of April, 1781, in con- 
junction with Colonel Lee, Marion captured 
Fort Watson, which was essential to the 
British communication with Camden, their 
main base in the interior of Marion’s native 
state. Still without heavy artillery the 
venture seemed hopeless, but one of Mar- 
ion’s officers suggested the building of a 
tower of logs that should command the 
interior of the fort. The structure was 
erected in the night, and in the morning 
Marion’s unerring riflemen picked off the 
gunners of the fort in every attempt to load 
and fire the cannon of the stronghold; and 
the British, now utterly at the mercy of 
the Americans, capitulated. Lord Rawdon 
was now compelled to abandon Camden, 
the base of his operations in the interior of 
South Carolina, and the city from which 
Cornwallis had marched to the near battle- 
field where he had so thoroughly whipped 
Gates. The indefatigable Marion was still 
all activity. He next besieged Fort Mott. 
Yet unprovided with heavy pieces, and 
finding the place obstinately defended, he 
resorted to a new resource. The strong- 
hold of the post was the mansion house of 
the patriotic Mrs. Mott, and this house 
Maricn proposed to set on fire by means 
of flying arrows tipped with burning pitch. 
With much reluctance he made his plan 
known to the lady, and with characteristic 
chivalry left the matter to her decision. 
Her zealous spirit not only gave assent, 
but she furnished the bows and arrows, and 
only regretted that she had not the skill 
and strength to use them herself. 

Fort Mott fell, and the British hold upon 
the interior of the state was now thoroughly 
relaxed. + 

But to follow Marion further in his suc- 
cesses is impossible in our brief space. 
From this time on his operations in con- 
junction with and under the orders of 
Greene are matters of general history. He 
was as Vigilant, as active, as successful as 
ever. He made a third and completely 
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successful attack upon Georgetown, a few 
days after Fort Mott fell. Uniting with 
Sumter, and using his original tactics, he 
skirmished so effectively with Lord Raw- 
don as to compel that general to abandon, 
with his superior strength, post after post. 
In a short action at Quimbey Bridge, July 
17, 1781, Marion further crippled Rawdon, 
but Greene was not strong enough to com- 
plete the defeat. In August of the same 
year he made a famous raid covering a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles entirely around 
the British lines, while Greene was prepar- 
ing the Eutaw campaign. And at Parker’s 
Ferry on the thirty-first of the month Mar- 
ion so badly handled the British cavalry 
that it was of no use during the balance of 
the year. He commanded Greene’s right 
in the battle of Eutaw Springs, September 
8, 1781, and after that victory pursued the 
enemy relentlessly, capturing many prison- 
When the British finally retired upon 
Charleston, it was chiefly Marion’s vigilance 
and fighting qualities that kept them there. 
When the end came at Yorktown he refused 
to take any revenge upon the now helpless 
Tories, an¢ was noted for his spirit of for- 
giveness and justice. 

At the reorganization of his state he was 
elected to a seat in the Senate, and was con- 
stantly re-elected till 1790. As a senator 
he was noted at once for his moderation 
and his zeal. In 1784 he married Miss 
Mary Videau, a wealthy lady of the state, 
and of Huguenot extraction, and the over- 
tures to matrimony are said to have come 
from the lady herself. In 1790 he resigned 
as a senator to become a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of South Caro- 
lina, and then retired to his wife’s estate 
at Pond Bluff, South Carolina, where he 
died February 28, 1795. His remains lie 
buried at Belle Isle, his early manhood 
home. 

There wasso much of mystery in Marion’s 
exploits, so much of secrecy in his move- 
ments, so much of the enigmatic in his char- 
acter, that he has been the subject of in- 
vention for many pens. But through it all 
his true greatness shines with undimmed lus- 
ter. Oth:r partisan chiefsthere were perhaps 
equally brave—Davie, Horry, Davidson, 
the fiery Pickens and gallant Sumter—but 
none were so adroit, so resourceful, so vigi- 
lant, so brilliant in achievement. It is in- 
deed no very extravagant speculation to 
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presume that as Marion alone and inde- 
pendently continued the struggle in the 
Carolinas when all other resistance was at 
an end, he saved the Seuth, and so, per- 
haps, the cause. 

As a soldier suited to the kind of warfare 
in which he was engaged, it is doubtful if 
Marion ever had an equal. By the Ameri- 
cans he came to be known as The Invinci- 
ble; by the British he was called The Fox. 
But if he was a fox in retreat, he was a 
tiger in assault, and a very lamb of gentle- 
ness when the victory was won. By his 
men he was idolized and to them was at 
once a strict disciplinarian and the gentlest 
of commanders. 

Great as he was as a soldier, he was 
equally great asaman. Nocontemporary, 
not even Washington, was more lovable. 
In quickness of sympathy, purity of life, 
rectitude of intention, he was near to per- 
fect righteousness. His temper was sweet, 
his humor quick, keen and refined, and he 
was as abstemious as a hermit. No private 
consideration ever dimmed for one moment 
his sense of justice. His heart flamed at 
every wrong. “The Knight of the Revo- 
lution” he has been called, and indeed nev- 
er did christening medieval sword smite 
kneeling neophyte with more courageous 
heart or purer soul or more exalted purpose. 
In his first war with the Indians, young 
Marion, touched by their suffering and loss, 
wrote home with characteristic tenderness 
of feeling: “I saw everywhere around the 
footsteps of the little Indian children where 
they had lately played under the shelter cf 
the rustling corn. No doubt they had 
often looked up with joy to the swelling 
ears, and gladdened when they thought of 
their abundant cakes for the coming win- 
ter. ‘When we are gone,’ thought I, ‘they 
will return, and peeping through the weeds 
with tearful eyes, will mark the ghastly 
ruin thrown over their homes and_ the 
happy fields where they had so ofter 
played.’ ‘Who did this?’ they will ask 
their mothers. ‘The white people—the 
Christians did it,’ will be the reply.” This 
gentle spirit never forsook Marion in the 
midst of the bitterest of strifes, and his 
last audible, coherent words were, ‘Thank 
God, | can lay my hand upon my heart 
and say that since I came to man’s estate 
| have never intentionally done wrorg 
to any one.” 
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SNOWSHOE 


PICNICKING 


By L. D. SHERMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE one fault of our athletic genera- 
tion is that we are apt to confine 
our exercise to the warmer half of 

the year and then “‘hole up” for the winter. 
To keep warm we bundle up and let it go 
at that. We have comparatively nothing 
to relieve the monotony, no outdoor exer- 
cise good enough to keep us in condition. 
The fitful skating does not do it—certainly 
not rink skating—and coasting and sleigh- 
ing, albeit good fun, cannot properly be 
classed as exercise. We are waking up, 
though. We have discovered that snow- 
shoeing does do it, and does it well. 

Sporting-goods houses that three or four 
years ago barely sold one hundred pairs 
of snowshoes, last season disposed of six, 
seven and eight hundred pairs to men, 
women and children. So if you are a fat 
man buy snowshoes—a large size—and go 
out and climb a few mountains. It’s a 
good weight reducer. If you are a thin 
man with a small appetite, do likewise. 
Whoever you are, this is what the two 
necessities for snowshoeing will cost you: 
from four dollars to ten dollars for snow- 
shoes, and from two to five dollars for moc- 
casins. 

The snowshoe is one of the best of our 
Indian legacies. It was undoubtedly in- 
vented a long time ago, and has come down 
to us from the unknown along with the 
birch-bark canoe. Like the canoe, though 
in a lesser degree, the snowshoe has been 
modified and improved by the white man. 
The shape of the bows and the manner of 
putting in the rawhide filling varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Those made 
by the Indians show their tribal design as 
do their moccasins, but generally speaking 
snowshoes are made for the particular con- 
dition of the country where they are to be 
used. 


In the intense cold of the far Northwest, 
where the snow is deep and frozen to a dry 
powder, the dog drivers use a shoe that is 
two and a half feet long and fairly narrow. 
The meshes are coarse in the spring, but 
midwinter and dry, hard snow necessitate 
an extremely fine mesh. The toe hole is 
placed about two-thirds the length for- 
ward, and the toe of the shoe is broad and 
upturned. In the best-made shoes the 
filling is cleverly put in and presents a 
concave surface to the snow and does not 
sink in deeply, but carries up and forward, 
so that the body and hee! always remain 
down, even at a fast pace. 

In eastern Canada where the country is 
less open, the snowshoe is an almost exact 
opposite in shape. The oval is shorter and 
broadened until it appears very clumsy; 
nevertheless it has been generally accepted 
for all-round use. In this model the toe 
hole is placed farther forward for ease in 
hill climbing. 

The “club” shoes in the market to-day 
follow this design, except that they have 
upturned toes, whereas the trappers and 
lumbermen claim that it is easier to climb 
hills on the old flat-toed model, especially 
when carrying a pack or dragging a tobog- 
gan. A specially designed shoe called a 
“hill climber” has no filling forward of the 
toe hole nor back of the rear cross-piece, 
besides being very coarsely meshed. To 
borrow from an expressive friend who 
owns a pair, “If you always climbed it 
would be a ‘cinch,’ but they’re the divil 
and all coming down.”’ Where the forests 
are very dense the Indian uses a fairly 
broad shoe about three feet in length, 
enabling him to slip smoothly about 
through the trees with small danger of 
tangling the tails in the thick underbrush, 
which would be sure to happen incessantly, 
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f they were modeled after those used on 
the open plains. 

There is another interesting model, for- 
merly used in the Adirondacks and now 
mostly confined to the Rocky Mountains, 
called the ‘‘bear-paw” shoe. It is a per- 
fect oval in shape, having no heel or tail. 
It measures about eighteen by fourteen 
inches and is coarsely strung, the meshes 
being two to four inches across. This 
coarse mesh is very necessary where the 
snow is moist, as otherwise the shoe would 
load up at every step and make traveling 
impossible. Most of the Eastern shoes are 
closely meshed, as the snow, being light 
and fine in a wooded country, sifts easily 
through. 

In the manufacturing the rawhide filling 
is prepared by soaking strips of green skin 
in warm water and stretching it to the 
utmost. Some of the cheap shoes are filled 
with beef hide, which stretches badly when 
wet. Most of them are strung with deer 
hide, though the best filling is made of 
caribou hide, which remains taut and hard 
under all conditions. 

The “Montreal Club” shoe—so-called 
is that used by most of the clubs and is 
the model generally found in the market. 
It measures four feet long by eighteen 
inches wide in the large size (almost any 
size can be obtained). This shoe has the 
upturned toe which, while it may inter- 
fere with hill-climbing somewhat, prevents 
catching the toe of the racquet under crust 
or heavy snow, and so saves many a fall. 

The Norwegian ski is used extensively 
in the Rocky Mountains, where the long 
declivities, open cover, and general to- 
pography of the country resembles that 
of Norway. It would be useless to the 
Canadian trapper, however, and as a sport 
presents at best a means of sliding down 
hill, and is best characterized by what the 
Chinaman said when first he saw the Amer- 
ican coasting. ‘“Whish,” says he, with 
a sweep of his arm; “‘walkee milee back.” 

The ways of attaching the snowshoes 
to the feet are many and various, each 
region having its own particular method. 

The buckskin thongs of the Indian and 
trapper are too harsh for unaccustomed 
feet, even when well padded with woolen 
socks and moccasins, and we who snow- 
shoe for fun and the exercise will find the 
Yankee toe piece the most comfortable. 





This recent invention consists of a broad 
strap which may be buckled or laced over 
the ball of the foot; to this is attached a 
heel strap which, when buckled in place, 
prevents the toe sliding out. Its worst 
fault is the packing of the snow between 
the sole of the moccasin and the strap. 

As the whole secret of comfortable snow- 
shoeing lies in the toe straps and foot wear, 
it is well to look carefully to this. The 
foot should be placed far enough forward 
in the straps, so that the joints of the toes 
can maintain a good grip on the edge of the 
toe hole. The straps should be adjusted 
tight enough to give perfect control of the 
shoe, and loose enough to prevent the heel 
from kicking into the air at every step. 

Wear flexible soled moccasins always, 
ones that are high enough to lace tightly 
above the ankles. Those made of smoked 
tan buckskin, if allowed to dry away from 
the fire, will remain soft and pliable. Buy 
them two or three sizes larger than the 
shoes you wear, draw them on over two 
pairs of woolen socks and a pair of Pontiac 
leggings and you will have an ideal com- 
bination. 

Your other garments are best made cf 
the Pontiac or Mackinaw blanketing such 
as is universally worn by lumbermen. 
They are light and warm and will with- 
stand a tremendous amount of water be- 
fore wetting through. 

A sweater sounds well and if worn inside 
a light waterproof coat makes a comforta- 
ble garment, otherwise the coarse knitting 
loads up with falling snow and soon be- 
comes watersoaked; also it is easily pene- 
trated by the wind. You can rig up in 
what clothes best suit your pocketbook 
and artistic taste. 

A fifteen-minute trial will teach you the 
rudiments of snowshoeing. It is very sim- 
ple: you merely step forward far enough 
to clear the other shoe. You do not need 
to walk with your feet spread far apart; 
the inner edges of the racquets glide over 
and over each other with each successive 
step, and the tails of the shoes always re- 
main dragging upon the ground. You 
might better have some of your sarcastic 
friends around at the first attempt, because 
if you should happen to get a fall into deep 
snow you will probably be in the position 
of the boy who went swimming with blad- 
ders tied to his feet. 
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Hill sliding on snowshoes requires some of the skill of a tight-rope walker 
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And so you go forth into a new world— 
the woods in winter. 

You thought you were going to be cold, 
and bundled up in anticipation; now as 
you go upon your perspiring way you begin 
to take things off and drop them by the 
wayside. 

The snow is soft, perhaps, and the shoes 
sink eight or ten inches; it is obvious that 
each step forward is only to be accom- 
plished at the expense of lifting the shoe 
out of the hole it has made—at least it is 
obvious after you have forgotten to do 
it once—and you begin to wonder what 
causes that peculiar feeling along the front 
of your thighs. Then you climb a few hills 
and your tendon of Achilles begins to sit 
up and take notice. After a while you go 
home. You are good and tired of course, 
and you are hungry—you bet you are 
hungry! 

The next time you go out in the evening, 
perhaps. There is a full moon and the 
winter woods are a fairyland, whose inhab- 
itants are sparkling with diamonds. When 
you return this time you are just as hun- 
gry, but less tired. One day you start on 
a snowshoe picnic. 

The word picnic calls to mind pine groves 
and babbling brooks with the thermometer 
dodging around 80° in the shade; that one 
may be comfortable and contented on a 
winter picnic is not generally known. 

You drive into the country five or ten 
or twenty miles to an old inn—an old inn 
where they are always expecting such par- 
ties, if you can find it. Then you make 
arrangements for a dinner at five o’clock 
and sally forth. You strap on the snow- 
shoes, pick up the coffee pail, the tin cups 
and packages, and “hike” for the woods. 

The fun begins at the first fence; snow 
drifts on to a stone wall, but it blows 
through barbed wire, and a fence of this 
type is a highly entertaining proposition 
for snowshoes. Some of the party lie down 
and wriggle through. You think you can 
climb it; you get to the top and sit on 
a post, and there you are! The tails of 
your shoes hang straight down; if you 
jump you break them. You are not even 
sure that you can fall and do it gracefully. 
Assistance is always at hand however. 

Numerous camping places begin to pre- 
sent themselves. In turn each one of the 


party, after a fall, promptly decides that 
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this is the spot, setting forth the claim 
that they have already begun to clear away 
the snow. You place them properly on 
their feet again. They dig the snow out 
of their eyes and begin to see differently, 
so you go farther into the woods. After 
awhile you find a sheltered spot and it is 
unanimously voted that you eat right there 
and then. 

You slip off the snowshoes and using 
them as shovels scrape away the snow down 
to the ground. In the center of the cleared 
space—eight or ten feet in diameter it 
should be—you build your fire and melt 
some snow for the coffee. The snow on 
the windward side of the little clearing is 
carefully packed and lined with fir boughs. 
Now you sit around and eat things; no one 
waits for the coffee to boil—not much! 
When the last crumbs are ea*en and the 
coffee-pail emptied you smoke and have 
a talky-talk. 

By and by you slip on the shoes again 
and file away through the woods. A sharp 
climb brings you to the top of things, where 
the united party stops to catch its breath. 
Then you hunt for a slide. All you need 
is a hill that is steep enough; you will not 
have a bit of trouble, the steeper it is the 
more quickly you arrive at the bottom. 
The first one down the hill breaks a trail 
—makes the slide. You place one foot 
before the other and sit upon the tail of 
the rear shoe, which rests upon the tail of 
the forward shoe. By simply turning the 
foremost racquet to the right or left you 
easily dodge the rocks and trees. If you 
are not particular as to where and how 
you land, you m*ght stand up and slide. 
An old-fashioned toss into four feet of 
snow is no joke, however; you either have 
to turn-to and dig yourself out or accept 
the kind assistance of a friend who may 
also be in need. 

Now the fading day turns you back to the 
inn. While you wait for dinner you go up 
in the dance-hall—an old country dance- 
hall it is—and waltz in your moccasins. 

The dinner! Piping hot oyster-stew, 
chicken pie, ,baked—but what’s the use! 
Afterward you draw up in front of the 
blazing fire and smoke and tell your best 
stories. And last of all—whisper!—the 
ride home in the moonlight behind the 
flying horses, with the right girl next, is 
just about the right kind of a finish. 











A tumble is an incident that never loses its charm—especially to the onlookers 
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‘A strong contrary wind sprang up and enveloped us in clouds of drifting snow.’ 





LOST IN ARCTIC NIGHT 


By ISAAC COWIE 


DRAWING BY TAPPAN ADNEY 


N answer to an invitation from the cap- 
I tains of the San Francisco whaling 
fleet, that year wintering at Herschell 
Island, I loaded a sled with pemmican, 
dried venison and frozen fish (the last 
named for the dogs), and set out for the 
ships, accompanied by Teeth Awry, a Lou- 
cheux Indian. 

At the end of our 250 mile jaunt we re- 
ceived a lordly welcome from officers and 
crews, and the short time at my disposal 
flew wi. astonishing swiftness. At last, 
with great reluctance, | bade farewell to our 
kind friends >f the ships and, loaded down 
with provisions that seemed luxuries to me, 
departed in the twilight of a northern noon. 
Charlie Walker, a mate of the Beluga, was 
going in the same direction to obtain white- 
fish from an Eskimo encampment, so joined 
our party. 

Crossing the rough ice of the strait in 
safety, and thankfully declining the press- 
ingly proffered hospitalities of some Fs- 
kimos, camped in snow huts on the main 
shore, we headed east, skirting the beach, 
behind which an undulating snow-covered 
plain stretched to the foot of the high range 
of mountains within full view from the sea. 

By camping time it had come on to blow, 
snow and drift so hard that we were obliged 
to follow the Eskimo fashion of building a 
snow hut in which to sleep. In it we ate 
our supper, prepared at a driftwood fire out- 
side, by the light of an extemporized lamp 
of whale blubber, the heat of which took 
the chill off the air of our snowy bedcham- 
ber. Similarly, our dogs, after their sup- 
per of blubber, sought shelter in the snow, 
treading holes in it, and lying down therein. 
Soon they were covered up with drift, and 
so passed the night in all the warmth and 
comfort usually falling to the lot of a train 
dog. 


The night was passed comfortably. Next 
morning the wind had ceased. When we 
came to dig up our dogs, one of Walker’s 
team was missing, and so was his sled. This 
animal, being known to be addicted to the 
obnoxious habit of running back “home” 
during the first night or two out on a jour- 
ney, had been left in harness attached to 
the sled, which Walker had, as he thought, 
securely stuck in a drift. It seemed as if 
Walker might have to return to the ship to 
complete his team, till Teeth Awry, who 
had been sent to reconnoiter on the back 
trail, came back driving the fugitive, whose 
sled had got jammed between two pieces of 
ice, and had brought him to a standstill a 
couple of miles from camp. 

Then we resumed our journey, making a 
rapid march over smooth ice till toward 
evening, when hummocky ice and billowy 
drifts obstructed our progress and demand- 
ed more skillful dog driving. Walker, not 
being quite up to the art, now began to drop 
behind and to delay us. In this way we 
made but slow headway along a stretch 
of beach destitute of driftwood, while we 
were anxious to reach a gap on the coast, 
through which we could pass into a lagoon, 
where there was plenty of fuel. 

All at once, with the suddenness peculiar 
to that region, down dropped the breeze 
before which we had been running. The 
stars and Northern Lights grew faint. Next, 
after a short interval of calm, a strong con- 
trary wind sprang up, and enveloped us in 
clouds of drifting snow. In the swiftly in- 
creasing cold and wind we waited for Walk- 
er to come up, and then ran on again to- 
ward the gap; but upon reaching it he had 
again dropped out of sight and hearing. We 
both shouted, without result. Then I sent 
the Loucheux out at right angles to the 
route, telling him to keep on shouting as he 
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went; while | remained by the sled, also 
keeping up the yelling to attract Walker. 

But all our efforts to raise our voices 
above the ever-increasing roar of the hurri- 
cane proved useless. The Indian with dif- 
ficulty found his way back to the sled, 
where, in spite of vigorous stamping of feet 
and beating of arms, I was already almost 
frozen. The Indian yelled in my ear, and 
though I could not hear him on account of 
the deafening sound of the tempest and my 
ears being covered with the flaps of my cap 
and the thick hood of my deerskin capote, | 
understood his signs of failure to find Walk- 
er, and of the immediate necessity of taking 
shelter to save ourselves from death. Ac- 
cordingly, with painful reluctance, I gave 
the signal to head for the gap, leaving our 
poor companion to the horrors of being lost 
in a blizzard on the Arctic Ocean. 

We had already held out too long for our 
own good. We were chilled, and the wax- 
ing wind, with its clouds of drift, and the 
heavy snowfall rendered our course uncer- 
tain. Battling through the cold blast, led 
by the instinct of the Indian and the dogs, 
we at length found our way to the desired 
haven, alongside a pile of driftwood, under 
a high snowbank. We soon collected wood, 
but our hands by this time were too cold to 
make fire. And even with warm hands, in 
that swirling, eddying wind it would have 
been hard work to light a match and ignite 
the shavings. Luckily the Indian had a 
large lump of touchwood in his fire bag and, 
by catching fire from a match held with 
it and then struck, this touchwood provi- 
dentially saved us. Sheltering the precious 
spark by surrounding it with our bodies 
enfolded in each other’s overlapping over- 
coat, we carefully nursed it into a blaze. 
But the winds eddying under the adjoin- 
ing snowbanks, sending the smoke and 
flames in every direction, forced us to devise 
some other place in which to seek shelter 
from the elements. The snowbank behind 
was high, deep and hard, so turning to this 
with our snowshoes for shovels, first exca- 
‘ vating a short tunnel, we soon rounded out 
of its interior a cave, high enough to stand 
in when stooping, and large enough to 
spread our deerskin robes for a bed. 

After feeding our faithful dogs, which 
soon after found couches in and were cov- 
ered up by the snow, we placed our bed- 
ding and provisions in the cave Blocking 
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up the entrance with a slab of snow crust, 
we lit and heated the place with lumps of 
blubber, into which we inserted strips of cot- 
ton to serve as wicks for these rude candles. 
Over these we cooked our supper; and then 
lighting our pipes, rolled ourselves in our 
deerskin bed, leaving the blubber candles 
burning. 

The drifting snow soon filled up the 
mouth of the tunnel, and the place became 
quite warm and rather damp. Anxious as 
I was for the fate of our comrade, whilecom- 
paring our secure refuge with his battle in 
the open, fatigue and warmth soon over- 
came me and | fell into a deep sleep. At 
the usual hour I woke up, from an uncom- 
fortable dream of being lost and frozen to 
death, with a sense of oppression and anx- 
iety. The blubber had gone out. I tried 
to light a match, but the head only flared up 
an instant and expired. I tried several with 
the same result. Then I was seized with 
an intense headache, a fit of coughing, and 
a sense of suffocation and dizziness set in. 
Lying back in bed and recovering a little, 
I now realized that our breathing and the 
burning blubber had exhausted the air of 
our snowy chamber, that its damp sides and 
outlet had frozen and enclosed us hermeti- 
cally from the outside air. Rousing my 
companion, who lay next to the “door,” | 
told him to clear the entrance tunnel of its 
now hard frozen and tightly packed snow- 
drift. He had hard work with axe and 
knife in burrowing his way out, and by the 
time he reached the open air our bedroom 
and its entering passage were full of ice and 
snow, and Teeth Awry was exhausted with 
his efforts. 

It was now calm and clear; so hurrying 
to our old pile of driftwood on the beach, 
we soon kindled a roaring fire, at which we 
dried our frozen garments and bedding and 
cooked our breakfast. 

Whilst so engaged we were speculating 
upon the probable fate of Walker in that 
wild night of awful cold and storm, and 
planning a search for him, or rather for his 
body, for his escape alive would be a mira- 
cle. Suddenly out of the darkness came a 
weird cry, resembling that of a crow, which, 
however, never calls in the dark. As we 
were wondering at this, the call was repeat- 
ed, sounding somewhat nearer and differ- 
ent. Then there came a sharp sound like 


the crack of a whip in the clear, still air. It 
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was succeeded by the yelp of a dog. We 
shouted, and were answered by a human 
voice in the distance, and then we yelled 
and cheered with joy, for it could only be 
Walker. We threw up brands from the 
fire and a fresh hail showed we were seen as 
well as heard, and presently came the sound 
of jingling bells, cracking whip, and yelping 
dogs, and ‘Walker dashed up to the camp- 
fire with his team. 

“Hurrah! I never expected to see you 
alive again!” I cried as I rushed to meet 
him with extended hand. “Are you badly 
frozen?” 

“No,” replied Walker, “only bruised a 
bit, and very hungry, thirsty, and thankful 
for my escape.” 

“Come, have a glass of grog, and then 
some breakfast which is just ready,” | said, 
handing him a brandy pocket flask—one of 
the captain’s presents. 

Seated on a deerskin before the campfire, 
tailor-fashion, with his plate in his lap, our 
lost and found friend, after taking off the 
edge of his appetite, related his story. 

“When it came on to blow and drift 
right in our teeth, and my dogs having lost 
sight of you started edging away from the 
wind, first one way then another, | had no 
end of trouble heading them in the right 
direction, first running up on their port, 
next minute on their starboard sides. At 
last, when nearly exhausted with this, | 
bethought myself of trying whether they 
would follow if I went ahead. I was not 
at all sure, so I tied a string to the leader 
and went ahead, calling them to follow me. 
Fortunately this succeeded and we went on 
in the right direction, although the blind- 
ing blast and drift made it terribly hard 
work. Presently I came to a place where 
the ice had been jammed up high on end, 
and in following along this ridge to find 
a gap to go through we at length reached 
the shore. That was so much anyhow, and 
considering it was no use trying to rejoin 
you in the storm and darkness, | decided to 
make a burrow in the drift, and get covered 
up with my dogs under the snow for the 
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night. In looking about for a suitable 
place I stumbled upon a dome-shaped drift, 
which to my joy turned out to be a deserted 
Eskimo snow hut. Using my snowshoe as 
a scoop, after some labor | cleared away 
the snow from the entrance, and then I was 
safe for the night. I had blubber for the 
dogs, but no provisions for myself, as they 
were all on your sled. So, supperless, I lay 
down in my deerskin sleeping-bag, with the 
dogs huddling close to me, and warm and 
comfortable, fell asleep. 

“This morning I had some difficulty 
burrowing my way out of the hut, which | 
guessed to be one described as beyond the 
gap leading into this lagoon. The snow be- 
ing deep and the ascent steep, I had to go 
ahead to beat a road and then come back 
for the dogs. By doing this several times | at- 
tained what appeared to be the highest part 
of the ground, and drove the dogs ahead, 
downhill. The descent soon became steep, 
and with the sled rushing on to their heels 
the dogs took to the gallop, whilst I fol- 
lowed, holding on for life to the tail line, 
sometimes on my feet, but often off them, 
and dragged like a sack over drifts, ice, 
rocks, and sometimes headlong over sharp 
pitches. At last, bruised and almost sense- 
less, | found we were on level ice, and the 
dogs still racing. After they slowed down 
a bit, | managed to get on the sled, where | 
began to recover from my rough and rapid 
run downhill. And then I looked up and 
to my joy saw the gleam of your big fire in 
the distance. The dogs, either seeing or 
scenting it, had already turned that way, 
and were hastening their pace, encouraged 
by the whip. 

“Here I am, thank God! and feel quite 
fit to go on to the fishery.” 

After that our journey was continued, 
without unusual incident, till we arrived at 
the Beluga’s Eskimo fishery, from which 
Walker was to return to the ship accom- 
panied by some of the Eskimos with laden 
sleds. There we parted, hardly hoping to 
meet- again, for he was a roving seaman 
and | an inland fur trader. 











THE WONDER STOCK FARM 


By RICHARD POWYS 


ENTLEMEN, will 
you have cham- 
pagne or milk? 
They cost the 
same.” 

It was Mr. Levi 

P. Morton who 

addressed the 

question to some 

guests at his mag- 
nificent country place, and the point of it 
lay in its application to the extreme ex- 
pensiveness of running a private and non- 
commercial farm equipped with all the new- 
est and most up-to-date improvements. 

Nevertheless farming, within the last 
few years, has undergone a surprising devel- 
opment, and quite a number of very rich 
men who have adopted the fashion, new on 
this side of the water, of spending most of 
their time in the country, living on great 
estates patterned after the English model, 
have taken up agriculture more or less seri- 
ously, as becomes “landed gentry,’ and 
have undertaken to sell their products in 
open market. It is said, too, that some of 
them make money by it, the fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and live stock of various kinds pro- 
duced by them being of such exceptional 
quality and desirableness as to command 
fancy prices. Only recently it has been 
announced that a young woman of social 
prominence, Miss Margaret Chanler, is con- 
templating a venture of the sort, in the 
neighborhood of New York. 

A typical farm of this kind is indeed a 
marvel from the view-point of the acciden- 
tal visitor. It is ona very large scale, com- 
prising a thousand or more acres, and is 
kept in such perfect order that it might 
fairly be described as an agricultural park. 
This orderliness, however, is merely an ex- 
pression of the admirable system by which 
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it is managed, all of its affairs being 
conducted in the most business-like man- 
ner imaginable. Even the fields are num- 
bered, each of them being credited on the 
books with the value of the crop it yields, 
while every hour of labor expended upon it 
is charged against it; a gang of boys, under 
a foreman, is employed to do nothing but 
weed; telephones connect all parts of the 
farm, and the grass on the lawns is cut by 
an automobile mower, which, propelled by 
gasoline and running at a rate of ten miles 
an hour, will clip an acre in an almost in- 
credibly short time. 

The barns on such a farm are not of 
wood, but of artificial stone, and the same 
remark applies to the dairy and all other 
important buildings. This method of con- 
struction is advantageous not only because 
it renders fires, which might destroy tens 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable 
live stock, impossible, but also for the rea- 
son that it promotes cleanliness. Even the 
piggery is of stone, not a bit of wood being 
used anywhere about it, either inside or 
outside. The very exercise yards for the 
pigs are enclosed with fences of wire net 
supported by iron posts set in concrete. 

An up-to-date pigsty of this description 
is undeniably a marvel. It is a house much 
nicer than most people have to live in, suit- 
ably modified for the accommodation of 
high-bred porkers; it is lighted by electric- 
ity, its floor is of concrete, and its windows, 
which admit plenty of light, are provided 
with fly-screens in summer. The building, 
which is perhaps one hundred and fifty feet 
in length, is of one story, and the floor space 
is divided up into a series of rooms, as they 
might be called, with walls of artificial stone 
four feet high. There are ten single rooms 
and four double rooms, arranged on both 
sides of the passage-way which runs the 
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length of the building. Each of the sin- 
gle rooms contains a sow and a bunch of 
piglings; in each double room are ten or 
twelve young pigs in process of fattening 
for market. 

It may be, however, that one or two of 
the rooms will be reserved for boars of ped- 
igree, or for choice stock kept for breeding 
purposes. In any such case, or where the 
occupant is a lady pig with family, a door- 
plate—a square metal frame in which a 
printed card is placed—gives the name of 
the animal, the date of his or her birth, the 
sire and dam, and the registration num- 
ber. To every pigling a name is given al- 
most as soon as it is born, a numbered tag 
being attached to its ear in order to make 
sure of its identity. This is a matter of 
great importance, of course, in order that 
proper pedigrees may be given with pigs 
sold. When it is considered that a female 
pig ten months old may be worth $100, or a 
male pig $50, one easily sees that there is 
money in the business of raising them, with 
eight or ten to a litter. A fine sow some- 
times fetches as much as $500. 

When one sees pigs kept in this way, 
one has an opportunity to realize that they 
are not in reality unclean animals—indeed 
quite the contrary, when they have a chance 
to be decent. Each room in the piggery 
has a floor of concrete covered with fresh 
shavings; its galvanized iron door swings 
at an angle in such a way that the concrete 
trough on the outside of it, when filled with 
food, can be made accessible from the inside 
at an instant’s notice. A perfect system of 
ventilation carries all the bad air upward 
and out of the building, so that not a parti- 
cle of odor is perceptible. Everything, in 
short, is neat as a new pin and as inviting 
to the eye as to the nostrils. 

Belonging to each room is a yard sixty 
feet long by ten feet in width, floored with 
vitrified brick and covered with clean white 
sand. At the foot of the yard wherein the 
pigs take exercise and enjoy the advan- 
tages of the open air, there is a bathtub— 
a most valuable convenience, inasmuch as 
pigs, notwithstanding the popular impres- 
sion to the contrary, are exceedingly fond 
of water and greatly delight in the luxury 
of bathing. 

You will find it equally interesting to 
observe the ways in which the cows are 
kept on this wonderful farm. They do not 
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browse at large like ordinary cows, but are 
tethered out in the fields at regular inter- 
vals of fifty feet, each of them having only 
that much range for grazing. Thus when 
a herd is overlooked from a distant eleva- 
tion, it has an almost military appearance. 
Jerseys are much given to fighting, and, 
inasmuch as they are liable to injure each 
other, it is necessary to keep them apart. 

Now, when the cows are taken out to pas- 
ture or brought home, they are not driven, 
but are led. Furthermore, they are usually 
disposed to follow one person and nobody 
else, so that it is found best to divide the 
herd into tens, and to allot each ten to one 
man, who not only escorts them to and from 
the fields, but takes care of them altogeth- 
er, grooming, washing, and milking them. 
Such cows as these are as carefully brushed 
and otherwise groomed every day as if they 
were race horses, special care being taken 
to keep their tails, feet and udders immac- 
ulate. Each animal has her own stall, and 
wears about her horns a light brass chain, 
to which is attached a medal ‘bearing her 
number. 

The cow barn is of artificial stone, with 
floor of concrete. Like the piggery, it is 
lighted by electricity at night. The parti- 
tions between the stalls are skeleton bar- 
riers of metal, extremely simple but sub- 
stantial. Arranged in a double row, facing 
the middle aisle of the building, the ani- 
mals take their food from concrete troughs 
which run along in front of the stalls, these 
receptacles being filled with drinking water 
when emptied of provender. All refuse is 
carried out of the building by an overhead 
trolley, and there dropped into carts, to be 
carried away. Here, as in the piggery, ev- 
erything is cleanliness itself, and there is 
not even a suggestion of a disagreeable odor. 

When the cows are to be milked, the men 
go into the dairy building, take a shower- 
bath, so that it may be certain that no im- 
purity lingers about their persons, and put 
on clean suits of white duck. Then they 
go to the cow barn, each of them carrying a 
tin pail which has been previously sterilized, 
and with a harmless disinfecting fluid they 
wash the udders of the animals. Each man 
has ten to attend to, and while the milking 
is going on no other person is permitted to 
go through, or even to enter, the barn. The 
milk of each cow is carried separately to the 
foreman of the barn, who stands beside a 
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pair of scales and weighs the milk, writing 
down in a book its weight and the number 
of the cow. In this way a record is kept in 
pounds of the milk yield of each cow. The 
animal is credited each day with the milk it 
gives, and is debited with the food it con- 
sumes. Thus it is possible to ascertain at 
any time exactly how valuable any cow is as 
a money-producer. Jerseys give decidedly 
less milk than everyday cows, but it is ex- 
traordinarily rich in butter-fat, commonly 
running over five per cent., whereas the 
health authorities of our cities usually de- 
mand only three percent. On sucha farm 
as the one here described Jerseys only are 
kept, and some of them are so precious 
that $5,000 for a bull, or $3,600 for a cow, 
is no very exceptional price to pay for 
choice specimens of these beautiful bovine 
creatures. 

“Do unto a cow as you would a cow 
should do unto you,” says, in large letters, 
a sign hung up in each of the cow barns. 
And certainly one could hardly wish to be 
kept in greater luxury and comfort than are 
these blooded Jerseys. The cows are not 
permitted to bear young until they are 
three years old, experience having shown 
that when this restriction is applied the 
calves are larger and stronger of bone. In- 
stead of weaning the calves when they are 
a day or two old, they are allowed to suck 
for a month, the money lost by the milk 
thus consumed being regarded as profitably 
invested in the offspring. 

Just as the stall belonging to each cow 
is distinguished by a framed card bearing 
her name, her number, the date of her 
birth, and brief information respecting her 
immediate ancestry, so likewise the little 
rooms or pens in which the calves are con- 
fined are marked by door-plates suitably 
inscribed. There are several calves in each 
pen, and the identity of each one is rendered 
certain by a metal tag fastened through 
its ear. Beautiful creatures are these Jer- 
sey calves—their heads, curiously enough, 
so much like those of deer that, seeing a 
bunch of them together in one of their 
run-yards, one might easily mistake them 
for such fleet game. 

But, to go back to the milk, that branch 
of the subject may be summed up by saying 
that the fluid, after being weighed, is taken 
to the dairy building, cooled by passing it 
through coils of pipes packed with ice, and 
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finally run into bottles, each bottle being 
sealed with a paper disk and further pro- 
tected by a cover of paraffine paper. The 
bottles, before being thus used, are washed 
by machinery, placed, hundreds of them 
together, on a sort of car, and run into a 
huge metal box, where they are exposed to 
live steam at a temperature only three de- 
grees below the melting point of glass. All 
of these precautions, of course, are intended 
to prevent the propagation of microbes, 
and, the milk being kept on ice up to the 
moment when it is delivered to the con- 
sumer, it contains only about 40,000 colo- 
nies of bacteria for each teaspoonful. This 
might seem a good many, were it not ex- 
plained that in ordinary milk there are from 
4,000,000 to 20,000,000 bacteria colonies to 
the teaspoonful. 

Naturally, it costs a great deal of money 
to run such a farm, and the investment in 
live stock of various kinds is in the aggre- 
gate enormous; but, on the other hand, all 
of its products fetch extraordinary prices. 
The butter, for example, sells for one dollar 
a pound the year around, and the eggs 
bring forty cents a dozen. This is not dear 
for eggs in winter, though high in summer; 
but the price remains unchanged, and the 
consumer is required to pay all express 
charges. The trade is not with dealers, 
but with private individuals, and shipments 
are made in cases of a pattern unfamiliar 
to most people, each egg being set in a lit- 
tle pasteboard cup. Inasmuch as every 
egg is marked by a hand-stamp with the 
date on which it was laid, the person who 
eats it can be absolutely certain when he 
breaks the shell that he is not going to find 
a chicken inside. 

The up-to-date farmer can afford to 
spend money freely for his cattle and their 
keep, inasmuch as he gets fifteen cents for 
every quart of milk he sells, and a dollar 
for everv quart of cream. Of course, the 
cream is remarkably rich—so rich, in fact, 
that it can almost be piled up, one spoonful 
upon another—and there are plenty of peo- 
ple who are glad to buy it at that figure. 
As for the milk, it is certified by the health 
authorities—guaranteed pure and free from 
infection, that is to say—and for that rea- 
son is well worth the double price asked for 
it. From time to time official inspectors 
examine the product, submitting samples 
to bacteriological tests. Such milk does 
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not need to be “pasteurized” in order to in- 
sure its wholesomeness, that process being 
used merely for the purpose of destroying 
the disease microbes which ordinary milk is 
always liable tocontain. When the output 
is thus doubled in value, there is ample in- 
ducement to the dairyman to modernize 
his methods, and at the present time “‘cer- 
tified farms” are rapidly multiplying—to 
the great advantage of communities which 
have been educated up to a proper appre- 
ciation of milk that is above suspicion, es- 
pecially for the feeding of infants. 

Not only does the owner of the new kind 
of farm obtain enormous prices for his calves 
and piglings, for breeding purposes, but he 
sells pedigree fowls, and sends settings of 
eggs, for hatching, all the way to Oregon, to 
Manitoba, and even to southwestern Texas. 
Ordinarily such settings fetch three dollars 
apiece (for a dozen eggs), or five dollars 
for two settings, but for fancy stock they 
range up to twenty dollars and even higher. 
When, as sometimes happens, Croesus Ag- 
ricola has eight or ten hens laying at fifteen 
to twenty dollars a dozen, with more orders 
for the eggs than he can fill, the effect upon 
his bank account is likely to be favorable. 

Necessarily the utmost care has to be ex- 
ercised in the breeding of such fancy stock, 
in order that it may be guaranteed, and a 
separate chicken house is maintained for 
what are called ‘‘select matings.” For the 
accommodation of chosen pairs, and for 
that of picked roosters which are wanted 
for sale as breeders, the house is divided 
into rooms measuring ten feet by five, each 
of them, in obedience to the latest require- 
ments in such matters, being provided with 
a “roost box,” a nest compartment imme- 
diately beneath the latter, and perches in 
the roost box so contrived that their ends 
do not come into contact with the walls be- 
tween which they extend. Each perch is 
upheld by two iron brackets, each of which 
terminates in a cup filled with kerosene, so 
that it is impossible for objectionable in- 
sects to climb over to the perch. To con- 
tribute further comfort, the roost box in 
winter is shut in by frames and curtains of 
air-tight muslin, to keep the cold out. 

Here again, as in the case of the cow 
barns and the piggery, everything is as neat 
as wax, and there is no suggestion of dis- 
agreeable odor. Every coop is disinfected 
daily, and the floors are covered with sand 
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three inches in depth. When the mat- 
ings have been accomplished, the eggs are 
hatched under sitting hens, this method 
being used instead of the incubator plan 
because the resulting chicks, enjoying nat- 
ural conditions, with wider range and unre- 
stricted opportunity for the capture of bugs 
and worms, are more sure to be healthy 
and to grow up into fine show birds. .While 
very young they are kept, with their moth- 
ers, in a separate yard under watch, because 
they are too precious to be exposed to the 
risk of being carried off by crows, which 
are more dangerous enemies than hawks. 

On this up-to-date farm the laying hens 
are permitted to range over an enclosure of 
great area, a hundred pullets being allowed 
for each acre. The idea is to encourage 
egg-production by furnishing ample oppor- 
tunity for exercise. Inasmuch as no cocks 
are supplied, there is nothing to distract the 
attention of the female birds from the busi- 
ness of scratching for provender, and there 
can be no danger of any mixing of breeds. 
Wyandottes there are, which lay dark- 
colored eggs, and also black Minorcas, re- 
markable for the chalky whiteriess of the 
eggs they lay. Some people prefer dark 
eggs, while others have an equally strong 
fancy for light ones, and either kind is 
shipped if ordered. 

Being pedigree hens, these pullets lay at 
an exceptionally rapid rate, and their eggs 
are larger than those of ordinary fowls. As 
fast as laid, the eggs are collected and car- 
ried to the “egg cellar,’ where they are 
placed in queer-looking boxes resembling 
cabinets. One of these boxes will hold sev- 
eral thousand eggs, each secured in its place 
by a wire loop, and it is so contrived that a 
touch of the hand will cause it to turn up- 
side down, without disturbing or endanger- 
ing its fragile contents. All of the cabinet- 
boxes that contain eggs are turned upside 
down, or the other way up, once in every 
twenty-four hours, in order to prevent the 
yolks from sinking to one end and adhering 
to the shell in a way that is familiar enough 
to anybody who eats boiled eggs for break- 
fast. 

Adjoining the egg cellar, in which the 
eggs are stored while awaiting shipment, is 
the incubator room. It contains nine in- 
cubators, with accommodation for 1,788 
eggs, and, as a precaution against fire, 
which might be started from the lamps, 
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there is an automatic sprinkler, capable of 
flooding the room at amoment’s notice. It 
is so arranged that a rise of temperature 
above a certain point will set it going. All 
of the eggs, before being put into the incu- 
bators, are tested in a rather remarkable 
apparatus, which consists most importantly 
of three small mirrors, a lamp and a lens. 
When an egg is placed at the mouth of the 
machine, the mirrors concentrate the lamp- 
light upon it, with the help of the lens, so 
that the operator can actually see the yolk 
floating in its bath of albumen and suspend- 
ed by albuminous strings from the two ends 
of the shell. 

No inconsiderable fraction of the area 
of this wonderful farm is under glass, the 
growing of fruits, and more especially veg- 
etables, out of season being an important 
and profitable branch of modern horticul- 
ture. In this way Hamburg grapes, which 
are always worth at least two dollars a 
pound, are produced for the near-by city 
market by a method of culture wholly ar- 
tificial, only a limited number of bunches 
bcing permitted to develop on the vine. 
[ach bunch is thinned with scissors, so that 
only a certain number of the berries may 
ripen, and is thereupon enclosed in a cheese- 
cloth bag, to keep insects and fungus germs 
away. Thus the fruit, when ready for sale 
is absolutely perfect. 

Peaches are grown on a similar plan, all 
of the branches of the tree being cut off ex- 
cept four or five, and only a limited number 
of fruits being allowed to come to maturity. 
By such means all of the energy of the tree 
is devoted to the production of a few won- 
derful peaches, large in size and excellent of 
flavor. It is the same way with the dwarf 
cherry trees, which are becoming popular 
for the decoration of tables at fashiona- 
ble dinner parties. Croesus Agricola grows 
them by keeping the trees cut down to three 
feet in height and removing most of the 
branches. When such a tree is four or five 
years old its trunk is only an inch and a half 
in diameter, and, most of its fruit having 
been previously clipped off with scissors, it 
is placed in a pot at the proper time and 
transferred to a hothouse, to force it into 
bearing. When, finally, it appears on the 
table, its tiny boughs carry about one hun- 
dred cherries, which the guests are invited 
to pluck for themselves. 

A couple of large greenhouses are devoted 


to the raising of roses—not ordinary roses, 
of course, but American Beauties, every one 
of them. This is one of the most profitable 
crops in the world, inasmuch as these roses 
in the winter time are worth a dollar, and 
sometimes two dollars apiece. The demand 
for them, too, seems always to exceed the 
supply. Every morning the buds which 
have reached exactly the right stage of de- 
velopment are cut, with their long, sturdy 
stalks, and placed in a cold-storage room, a 
visit to which is one of the greatest delights 
an appreciative human being can enjoy. Its 
atmosphere is the very breath of roses, and 
not without extreme reluctance does one 
at length forsake its aromatic precincts. 

Who, indeed, would not be a farmer, if 
agriculture ordinarily were to be pursued on 
such a plan? Here, in the person of Croe- 
sus Agricola, is the Man with the Hoe apo- 
theosized. All the work is done for him, 
and he has nothing to do but overlook 
the operation of the admirable system by 
which the estate in all its departments is 
governed. On the top of a hill in the midst 
of his wide-spreading fields is his home, the 
farmhouse—a superb mansion surrounded 
by trees and equipped with every modern 
and luxurious convenience, while at a short 
distance from the dwelling is a not less mag- 
nificent stable containing twenty-five or 
thirty horses and an equal number of beau- 
tiful vehicles of different kinds. 

All of this, obviously, is merely inciden- 
tal to the luxurious living of a multi-mil- 
lionaire, and has nothing directly to do with 
the farming business. So far as the latter 
is concerned, however, it should not be im- 
agined that the great expenditure for fancy 
live stock and costly accommodations for 
cows and pigs necessarily implies the eating 
up of profits. Where fancy prices for all 
products are obtained, and the progeny of 
pedigreed animals is sold at high figures, the 
money that might seem to be too freely 
squandered comes back rapidly into the 
pockets of the proprietor. Furthermore, 
on such an estate system, which saves 
money and labor, is brought to a point of 
efficiency never approached hitherto, the 
farm being operated like any other first- 
class industrial plant and forced to yield up 
to the utmost limit of its capacity. It af- 
fords, indeed, what may fairly be termed a 
revelation in the possibilities of modern 
agriculture. 
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A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


ESPITE the wide attention now 
ID given to the question of physical 

development, it would seem to the 
thoughtful observer that the tangible re- 
sults are far from what they might be. 
Athletes we have in plenty, and fine ones. 
There is the giant of the gridiron with his 
ponderous biceps and heavy stride. There 
is the rope expert with his superbly muscled 
upper arm and shoulders and his invincible 
grip. There are the boxer, the oarsman, 
the cyclist, the shot putter. All those men 
do things that are interesting and beauti- 
ful—things that no virile man can look 
upon without a thrill. 

And yet | venture the suggestion that 
physical culture should do more than to 
produce champions in some special feat— 
more even than to give us splendid all- 
round athletes. One may be even an all- 
round athlete and yet be possessed of grave 
physical defects. 

A rational system of physical culture 
should insure to every man and woman 
who adopts it a perfectly erect, poised 
figure, a straight spine, a broad, deep and 
capacious chest, uplifted and flexible, and 
harmonious development of all the muscles. 
He or she should be easy and graceful in 
every movement, possessed of marked 
muscular power and endurance, splendid 
health and a voice of notable equality and 
power. 

So much would the rational system of 
physical development do for those who 
followed it. And any methods which will 
not accomplish all of these things, even for 
its least promising students, is insomuch 
incomplete and false. The object of 
physical culture methods is to render the 
body a more perfect instrument, more 
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strong, more enduring, more obedient to 
the commands of the will. 

Now in this article, I shall try, in the 
briefest manner possible, to make clear two 
things of which I am firmly convinced. 
First, that there are possibilities of physi- 
cal development far beyond the present 
achievements; and secondly, that there 
are certain very simple methods by which 
these possibilities may be attained. 

The first object of physical methods 
should be to straighten and expand the 
body. The world may, in a broad, general 
way, be divided into two great classes— 
the erect and the inerect, the strong and 
the weak. In an investigation covering 
the measurement of several thousand cases 
I have found less than one per cent. who 
were erect. 

But why is an erect carriage so impor- 
tant? First, because, when not so carried, 
the body is under constant muscular strain; 
secondly, because in the erect carriage the 
capacity of the trunk is greatly increased; 
and the vital organs contained therein 
have then, and then only, sufficient space 
in which to do their work. 

What do I mean by saying that the in- 
erect body is under constant muscular 
strain? The power of gravitation tends 
constantly to pull man down to the earth. 
Walking, standing, climbing stairs, he is 
always fighting this constant sleepless 
force. Now if the body be properly carried 
its various jointed parts form an erect, 
firmly locked column in line with the down- 
pulling force of gravitation. (See Fig. 1.) 
In the erect body the various joints at 
ankle, knee, hip, waist and in the trunk 
itself are so ‘‘set” or locked that the down- 
pulling force merely makes them more 
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secure. If, however, the body be carried 
as in the case of the average (ninety-nine 
out of a hundred) man or woman, all those 
hinge-like joints are slightly open; and in 
order then merely to keep the figure from 
entirely collapsing, there is required a con- 
stant and severe muscular effort, all the 
more pernicious because it soon becomes 
unconscious and habitual. 

The causes of inerect carriage are too 
varied and complex to be more'than alluded 
to here. The wearing of clothes—heels 
which throw the leg forward and the chest 
backward, coat collars which pull on the 
back of the neck, suspenders and corsets, 
all tend to ruin the figure; occupations 
are often injurious when they necessitate 
bending over desk or work bench; then 
the effect of many sports and games, such 
as cycling and rowing—all these influences 
tend to destroy the mechanical relation of 
the body to the earth. All these influ- 
ences and many more that we cannot here 
enumerate tend to produce the abnor- 
mal but average manner of carrying the 
body. 

When the body is erect, however, the 
mechanical conditions are entirely altered. 
Not only is there, as | have just explained, 
relief from the immense muscular strain 
of holding up the body; but the bony 
framework of the trunk is stretched up- 
ward and forward, so that the capacity 
of the trunk is immensely increased. 

Now, in the hollow bony framework 
known as the trunk are situated the heart, 
the lungs, the stomach, the liver, the intes- 
tines and other important organs; the or- 
gans that digest the food, change it into 
blood, propel that blood through the body, 
cleanse and replenish it and do all the other 
work of the system. And all these organs 
do their work by making constant and vig- 
orous motion. For this motion they must 
have space—elbow room, as it were. But 
when the chest is depressed and collapsed 
as it is in the average person, those impor- 
tant organs are crowded together, no one of 


them can do its full amount of work, and . 


the general health, muscular power and en- 
durance must then all be far below what 
they should be. 

The first object, then, of a rational sys- 
tem of physical development must be to 
make the body erect and expanded—to 
straighten the spine and at the same time 
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cause the ribs to pass upward, outward, and 
forward, spreading them farther apart, and 
so to make the body itself more roomy. 
All exercise then embraced in the rational 
system must conduce to these ends; and 
no exercise should be allowed, no matter 
what its advantages, which tends to bend 
the spine or contract the chest. 

The second object of physical develop- 
ment should be muscular strength. Now, 
muscular strength dependsupon twothings; 
first upon the size and development of the 
muscle itself; second, upon the efficiency 
of the nervous system, what doctors call 
“nerve service.” The proper development 
of the muscle requires good blood and 
active (not necessarily violent) exercise— 
general exercise of all the muscles acting 
together. Nerve service may be said in 
general terms to be the natural and inevi- 
table accompaniment of health. 

Muscular power depends not upon one 
or the other of these things, but upon 
both. A very common error is to believe 
that an increase in muscular development 
necessarily means an increase in muscular 
strength. This is not by any means the 
case; for very often the thin-muscled but 
healthful-nerved man will outdo in sheer 
muscular power a much heavier man with 
highly developed muscles, but whose ner- 
vous system is less healthy. 

So, to gain the second object of rational 
physical culture, we must see to it that the 
general health is cared for (which means 
good blood) and also that the exercise 
taken is sufficient and that it affects all 
the muscles. 

The third object of physical culture 
should, it seems to me, be flexibility. Bod- 
ily flexibility is so important and so far- 
reaching in its relations that a proper con- 
sideration of the subject would require a 
volume rather than a paragraph. It may 
be said, however, in a word, that muscular 
flexibility is the key note of ease and grace 
of movement, power and efficiency of 
voice, endurance and skill. In striking a 
blow, in manipulating a violin bow or a 
tennis racket, in fencing, riding, tumbling 
and in fact in every athletic feat except 
those very few in which the only element 
is mere brute force—in all these, muscular 
flexibility is far more important in gaining 
success than is muscular strength. 

And now, having briefly discussed the 
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objects of physical development, we come naturally to the prac- 
tical question: How are these objects to be gained ? 

Certainly no one of the many miscalled “systems” of the 
day can show us a majority or even a few of its graduates 
who: are notable for the physical peculiarities which have been 
named as desirable. In fact, in a rather wide observance of 
athletes, | have never seen a Caucasian athlete who was habit- 
ually erect, full-bodied, healthy, strong, flexible and expressive. 
All athletes are some of those things; few, if any, trained athletes 
are all of them. 

Are there methods by which any man or woman ..ay gain 
those things? Is there, in other words, an ideal system of phy- 
sical culture? 

In answer to this question | venture to state that there is a 
system of physical culture, the practice of which will make the 
whole body straight and strong and flexible; which will broaden and uplift the 
chest; which will tend constantly to make the body and the voice more 
powerful and expressive. The system has been practiced through countless 
years by millions in whom it has developed all the desirable 
bodily characteristics | have told about. The children, the 
primitive men and women and the wise animals—they have 
a system all their own of stretching, deep breathing, shak- 
ings of the body, dancing and rolling upon the ground; and 
by the use of these simple movements they develop bodily 
powers which adult civilized man is seldom or never able 
to equal. It is a set of exercises all of which are merely 
modifications of movements instinctive in animals and in 

natural human beings which | venture to present as a ra- 
tional system of physical culture. 

The ordinary stretch accompanied by the deep, re- 
tained breath commonly called a yawn—this movement 
so easily observable in animals, in wholesome children and in men and 
women “‘undebauched by civilization” constitutes, in and of itself, the 
most perfect recuperative exercise conceivable. 

To go into details is of course impossible. 
Enough, perhaps, to say that, during a stretch ac- 
companied by a yawn, during this commonplace act, 
every organ, muscle and tissue of the body takes on 
renewed life and efficiency. The body is erected and ex- 
panded, its capacity enlarged; the activity of the lungs, heart, 
stomach, liver and other organs is greatly accelerated; the ra- 
pidity and volume of the circulating blood are increased; lastly 
there is provided mild, thorough and equable exercise for every 
muscle in the body—every muscle, not one or two groups of 
muscles, as in the ordinary gymnasium feat. So much for a yawn, one of 
Nature’s own gymnastics taught to her children through a million cen- 
turies or so! 

The relaxed, rhythmical movements so common among 
animals at play, the gamboling of lambs, the play of kit- 
tens and many similar animal activities are imitated by 
man in the primitive dances which form so large a part of 
the social and religious life of all aboriginal peoples. These 
motions of leaping, swinging, swaying and twisting of the 
body have, all of them, a most intimate and powerful influ- 
ence upon the body’s activities, organic and muscular. 

Rolling is a form of exercise which is a favorite with 
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many animals and is especially practiced 
for the purpose of relieving fatigue. 

And so one could go on indefinitely. All 
the various animal movements that seem at 
first glance to be so idle and purposeless are 
in reality expressions of the animals’ physi- 
ologic needs—needs which they have learned 
to supply through that wealth of vicarious 
experience which many have been taught 
to smugly label instinct. Through this in- 
herited wisdom the animals have learned 
that certain movements are essential to their 
well-being; and from them we can learn (if 
we will) a system of physical development 
the practice of which produces every desir- 
able bodily trait. 

Such exercises, while exerting a most 
powerful effect upon the body, are ab- 
solutely harmless. They produce no strain 
nor stiffening of the body. They call for 
very little effort of mind or muscle. There- 
fore they leave one refreshed not fatigued, 
exhilarated not exhausted. 

I append herewith a few simple exercises 
which I have found of great practical value 
in curative and developmental treatment. 
As to the manner of performing these exer- 
cises no special directions are necessary. In 
performing the stretching movements there 
should be employed no more muscular force 
than one would apply to a natural stretch 
accompanied by a yawn. As to the other 
movements here described, the more easily 
they are done, the more freely and rhyth- 
mically, the better will be the effect upon 
mind as well as body. 

True exercise is not work; it is play. 
And these exercises should be performed 
not as a duty but as a recreation. Once 
learned, the pleasurable sensations inciden- 
tal to their performance will be sufficient 
inducement to keep up the practice. 

ExerRcISE No. 1.—Stand with weight 
thrown forward on the balls of the feet. 
Inhale full breath as slowly and gently as 
possible, at the same time raising the arms 
straight up at the sides until they are ex- 
tended directly over the head, palms for- 
ward, and turning the face also upward. 
Then, holding the breath, stretch body 
and arms straight upward with moderate 
force. (See Fig. 1.) Aftera moment relax 
the muscles, exhale the breath in a gentle 
sigh and return to position, 

No. 2.—Stand with feet close together, 
arms hanging. Now slowly inhale breath 
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to full capacity, and then, holding same, 
turn the body as on a pivot to the left 
until the head is facing directly behind 
you or even farther. (See Fig. 2.) After 
a moment relax, exhale breath gently and 
return to original position. Follow by 
making the same movement to the left. 

No. 3.—Take breath. Bend forward 
from the hips until the body is horizon- 
tal, extending the arms in the same direc- 
tion. (See Fig. 3.) Then, holding the 
breath, stretch body and arms firmly. 
After a moment relax, exhale breath and 
return to upright position. 

No. 4.—Stand with right foot one step 
in advance. Now inhale breath slowly 
and silently, at the same time sweeping the 
arms up at the sides until they approach 
each other over the head and turning the 
face upward, by which time the body should 
be fully expanded by the inhaled air. (See 
Fig. 4.) Then, without holding the breath, 
exhale easily, swinging the arms downward 
and allowing chest and head to fall limply. 
(See Fig. 5.) Repeat several times with 
rhythmical swing. 

No. 5.—Stand easily, feet somewhat 
apart, all muscles relaxed. Now pivot the 
body to the right, and at the same time 
swing the arms up easily over the head. 
(See Fig. 6.) Then sweep the arms down- 
ward and to the left in order that they shall 
pass in front of the body and be carried up 
over the head. At the same time turn the 
body to the left so that the position is the 
exact reverse of that shown in Fig. 6. 
After a moment swing the arms freely 
downward and to the right, pivoting the 
body in the same direction, thus return- 
ing to position shown in the photograph. 
And so on, passing from one position to 
another with a free, easy, swinging motion. 

No. 6.—Stand with feet together, arms 
hanging. Exhale breath in a gentle sigh, at 
the same time letting the head fall upon 
the breast. Then gradually allow body to 
follow head, arms hanging limply, knees 
unbent. (See Fig. 7.) After a moment re- 
turn slowly to upright position. 

No. 7.—Walk slowly up and down with 
all the muscles relaxed, head and arms 
swaying as limply as possible, feet dragging 
upon the floor. (See Fig. 8.) Gradually the 
same ease and rhythmical motion, though 
without a trace of lounging, should be ap- 
plied in the habitual walk. 
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—11'M BRIDGER 
iy stands forthas the 
most conspicuous 
figure in the brief 
but glorious reign 
of the trapper and 
trail maker in the 
far West. The 
greatest iur hunter 
and the greatest 
pathfinder of them all, and possessing the 
most intimate knowledge of the Indian na- 
ture ever vouchsafed a white man, Bridger 
will grow in stature as time goes on and ac- 
curate history is written. 

No part of the great Rocky Mountain 
country held a secret from Jim Bridger. 
He was the first white man, after John Col- 
ter, to view the wonders of Yellowstone 
Park, and the first to look on Great Salt 
Lake. Seemingly bearing a charmed life, 
he wandered through the lands of many 
Indian tribes, sometimes fighting the red 
men, but more often living their life and 
finding the solace of true brotherhood at 
the lodge fire. Every mountain Jim Bridg- 
er climbed, every stream he crossed, and 
every game trail he followed, was written 
down in the most marvelous memory ever 
granted a plainsman. As a result, years 
later, when the white men, bold but blun- 
dering, sought the easiest paths over the 
mountains, Jim Bridger showed them the 
best trails for their wagons; and, when 
the chief engineer of the Union Pacific had 
well-nigh given up hope of getting his rails 
across the Divide, it was Jim Bridger who 
showed an available pass which he had 
traversed years before in his trapping days, 
and the existence of which no other white 
man knew. A few months ago, this chief 





engineer, General Grenville M. Dodge, 
showed his gratitude by rescuing Jim Bridg- 
er’s body from a neglected grave and in- 
terring it at Kansas City, under an appro- 
priate monument—probably the first act 
of gratitude ever performed for the man 
who had put the whole empire of the West 
in his debt. 

Jim Bridger was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, March 17, 1804. His father was 
a planter and later a hotel owner in Vir- 
ginia, and in 1812 emigrated to St. Louis. 
In 1816 Jim Bridger’s mother died, and a 
year later the elder Bridger passed away. 
An aunt took charge of Jim’s sister, but the 
future trail maker began to shift for him- 
self. He was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
but, tiring of this, enlisted under General 
W. H. Ashley, who was organizing a com- 
pany of trappers to penetrate the unknown 
Northwest. At that time (1822) St. Louis 
was the outfitting point for the adventur- 
ous spirits who felt the lure of the West 
—trappers, gold hunters, and soldiers of 
fortune in general. The fur trade was in 
the height of its glory. The Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Company, 
after their six years’ ruinous war, had con- 
solidated under the name of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and it was against this 
monopoly that General Ashley stepped 
into the field. There were plenty of skilled 
trappers in St. Louis ready to cast their 
fortunes with any enterprise that promised 
adventure and fortune, and among them 
was Jim Bridger, whose fame as a rifle shot 
had begun to spread, and who had not 
been out with General Ashley’s party many 
weeks before he demonstrated those re- 
markable qualities as a trapper and plains- 
man that put him at the head of his calling. 
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The first journey of the Ashley party 
took the trappers as far as the Wind 
River Valley. The outfit returned to St. 
Louis late in the fall, and in the spring 
of the following year General Ashley again 
started out at the head of an adventurous 
band. This party of 1823 included several 
men whose names are now indissolubly 
interwoven with Western affairs—Robert 
Campbell, William Sublette, Jim Bridger, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Jim Beckwourth, 
and Moses Harris. Beckwourth afterward 
lived with the Crow Indians, becoming 
their chief, and Sublette and Campbell 
laid the foundation of great fortunes. In- 
deed, some idea of the rewards of the fur 
business at that time can be gained from 
the fact that when General Ashley made 
his last trip in 1824—having sold out his 
interests and intending to retire with his 
fortune—he took to St. Louis two hundred 
packs of beaver worth $1,000 a pack. 
When such fortunes awaited the fur hunt- 
ers it was not strange that men faced pri- 
vation and death in following the career of 
the trapper. 

Bridger, in spite of his youth, was not 
content to be anything but a leader among 
the trappers, and the picking of trails was 
soon left to his marvelous intuition. Ash- 
ley’s men trapped on Wind, Green and 
other rivers, and wintered on Bear River in 
1823. It was then that Bridger saw Salt 
Lake. He made a wager as to the course 
of Bear River, and, while following the 
stream, came out on a great body of water 
which he found to be salt. He reported 
his discovery, and it was supposed that 
Bridger had found an arm of the Pacific. 
It was not until two years later that a trip 
around the shore line was made in skin 
boats and the discovery made that the lake 
had no outlet. 

In the summer of 1823 Bridger discovered 
Yellowstone Park. He followed the Snake 
River to its source, thus entering the Park 
from the south. What must have been 
the thoughts of the slim youth when, after 
cautiously approaching the columns of 
steam (probably at first ascribed to some 
Indian code of signals), he gazed upon an 
active geyser? The eyes of no other white 
man save John Coiter, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, had seen those natural 
wonders, and, as Bridger skirted beautiful 
Yellowstone Lake. with the Tetons stand- 
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ing as distant sentinels in the south, and 
passed through this wonderland of steam 
jets, mud springs and hot pools, all capped 
by the thunderous majesty of Yellowstone 
Falls, he must indeed have thought himself 
bewitched. 

When Bridger came out of the Yellow- 
stone Park and told his experiences, not 
even his own companions would believe 
him. Exception must be made in the case 
of one, however, ayoung Kentuckian named 
Robert Meldrum, who had taken up the 
adventurous life of a trapper. Meldrum 
believed Bridger, and a year or two later 
penetrated Yellowstone Park. Meldrum 
later lived with the Crow Indians, and in 
after years talked with army officers about 
the geysers and other wonders of the place. 

In 1828 Bridger guided Captain William 
Sublette up the Snake as far as the Tetons. 
The magnificent lake at the foot of the Te- 
tons was named Jackson Lake, for Sublette’s 
partner, David E. Jackson. In the mean- 
time Bridger had become an active partner 
in the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
General Ashley having sold out to Camp- 
bell, Sublette, Fitzpatrick, Bridger and 
others. The leaders were all active trap- 
pers themselves, and there was no Indian 
country that held any terrors for them. 
It was a game in which the fittest survived. 
Let a trapper become careless in reading 
the “signs” of the trail and of the sky, and 
his fate was sealed. Let him build even a 
tiny fire, when the best judgment would 
have called for no fire at all, or let him stay 
too long in one lonely camp, lulled into 
fancied security, and his life would be the 
forfeit. After entering the fur country it 
was customary for the men to separate, 
after an understanding as to meeting places, 
caches, etc. Once alone with his traps, 
the fur hunter held his life in hisown hands. 
If he proved as cautious as he was brave 
and self-reliant, he returned with a goodly 
pack of furs and the certainty of a snug 
sum to his credit at St. Louis; but if he 
made one mistake in judgment, the coyotes 
had his bones picked bare long before his 
fellow trappers could give him burial. 

So dangerous was the calling that it is 
estimated that three-fifths of the trappers 
under Ashley and his immediate successors 
were killed. The Blackfeet, the Snakes, 
the, Arapahoes and the Sioux were all play- 
ing the game of trap the trapper, while only 
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the Crows were friendly—and even the 
Crows could not forget their Indian blood 
if they saw a good chance to run off the 
white man’s horses. 

Yet, in spite of the dangers that lurked 
along every stream, men like Bridger, Beck- 
wourth, Fitzpatrick and Jim Baker plied 
their calling for years. Riches came swift- 
ly to most of them and as swiftly disap- 
peared. Beckwourth, it is estimated, if he 
had cared to realize on the furs he accu- 
mulated while with the Crows, would have 
been worth $500,000. Bridger was soon 
worth $100,000, and the other partners in 
General Ashley’s old company prospered 
in like measure. But Bridger put his 
money into his property at Fort Bridger, 
and in later years came his trouble with 
the Mormons, when everything was de- 
stroyed and the veteran himself nearly lost 
his life. Beckwourth was in poverty when 
he died in a Crow tepee—poisoned by his 
adopted people, it is said, who preferred to 
see their old chief dead rather than have 
him go back again, with his “good medi- 
cine, ’’to the whites. 

As a rule Bridger was successful in keep- 
ing out of trouble with the Indians. His 
skill at reading the signs cf the trail usually 
told him when there was trouble in store, 
and when once he had scented danger he 
kept away from it rather than follow the 
example of many of his comrades and invite 
combat out of sheer blood lust. Ina fight, 
however, Bridger was always cool and self- 
possessed, and his rifle spoke with deadly 
accuracy. Probably his narrowest escape 
from death was in 1832 when Vandenburg 
and Dripps, of the American Fur Company, 
were killed by Blackfeet, and Bridger and 
his party nearly met the same fate. Van- 
denburg and Dripps had invaded the terri- 
tory of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
—a course that was considered as disrepu- 
table in those days as for a modern sheep 
herder to “feed out” the herd of another 
outfit. In order to shake off their rivals, 
Bridger and Fitzpatrick struck into the 
heart of the Blackfeet country, where Van- 
denburg and Dripps were subsequently 
killed. After several attacks by the Black- 
feet, which were repelled, Bridger saw a 
party of Indians on the plain making signs 
of peace. The white men answered, and 
Bridger rode forward to meet the- Indian 
chieftain. As the men drew near each 
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other, Bridger, who was suspicious of 
treachery, cocked the rifle which lay across 
his saddle. The chief, who was a power- 
ful savage, heard the sound and seized 
the barrel of the weapon. The rifle was 
discharged, the contents going into the 
ground, and the Indian swung the weapon 
as a Club, felling Bridger to the ground, 
half stunned. Then the chief of the Black- 
feet leaped into Bridger’s saddle and rode 
back to his men. A shower of arrows was 
directed toward Bridger, and two of them 
stuck in his back. The arrowheads re- 
mained in Bridger’s back several years, 
finally being extracted by Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man. 

The white men showed the beaver well- 
nigh as scant consideration as they showed 
the buffalo, and soon the great fur com- 
panies found it impossible to operate on 
such an extensive scale. Bridger realized 
that his occupation would soon be gone, 
so he turned readily to another, in which 
he was fully as proficient—that of profes- 
sional guide. In his work as a trapper he 
had wandered over the Western country 
from the British Possessions into New 
Mexico, and from the great plains to the 
Pacific Ocean. He knew all the trails and 
streams and passes and mountains worth 
knowing, and where other guides hesitated 
and were lost, Jim Bridger never took a 
step that meant uncertainty. He became 
the most familiar figure at the various 
forts that were established in the West— 
especially at Fort Laramie, that congregat- 
ing place of all that was picturesque. 

It was at Fort Laramie that Bridger 
made probably the most remarkable ac- 
quaintance of his career—Sir George Gore, 
of Sligo, Ireland, who was one of the first 
members of the British Peerage to enjoy 
big game hunting in the far West. When 
Sir George struck Fort Laramie in 1854 he 
had an outfit that astounded the motley 
collection of soldiers, trappers, prospectors, 
scouts and adventurers at the outpost. 
Twelve yoke of cattle, six wagons, twenty- 
one carts, one hundred and twelve horses, 
fourteen dogs and forty servants, made 
up this one man’s monster hunting outfit. 
Sir George made Fort Laramie his base of 
supplies, and at his first meeting with Jim 
Bridger he engaged the noted plainsman as 
his guide at a large salary. For two years 
Bridger piloted Sir George over the hunting 
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grounds of the West. Their favorite haunt 
was the headwaters of the Powder River, 
but they also hunted along the Yellowstone 
and down into Colorado. 

Bridger’s greatest work as a guide was 
done from 1865 through the war with Red 
Cloud in 1866. He was chief guide of the 
Powder River Expedition, under General 
Connor, which penetrated the heart of the 
hostile Indian country with the idea of so 
punishing the savages that travel over the 
Overland and Bozeman trails would be 
made safe. Bridger was successful in pilot- 
ing the expedition where it would find 
Indians. In fact such numbers of them 
were found that the expedition was not a 
success. Captain H. E. Palmer, who kept 
the only record of this expedition—Gen- 
eral Connor’s report being destroyed by 
fire—relates this incident, showing Bridg- 
er’s possession of what is known as the 
“‘plainsman’s eye”: 

“As | lowered my glass the Major said, 
“Do you see those columns of smoke over 
yonder?’ I replied, ‘Where, Major?’ to 
which he answered, ‘Over there by that 
saddle,’ meaning a depression in the hills 
not unlike the shape of a saddle, pointing 
at the same time to a point fully fifty miles 
away. I again raised my glass to my eyes 
and took a long, earnest look, and for the 
life of me could not see any columns of 
smoke even with a strong field glass. The 
Major was looking without any artificial 
help. The atmosphere appeared to be 
slightly hazy in the long distance, like 
smoke, but there were no distinct columns 
of smoke in sight. Yet, knowing the pe- 
culiarities of my frontier friend, | agreed 
with him that there were columns of smoke, 
and suggested that we had better get off 
our horses and let them feed until the Gen- 
eralcame up. The General raised his glass 
and scanned the horizon closely. After a 
long look he remarked that there were no 
columns of smoke to be seen. The Major 
quietly mounted his horse and rode on. 

I galloped on and overtook the Ma- 
jor, and as I came up to him overheard him 
remark about ‘these damn paper-collar sol- 
diers’ telling him there were no columns 
of smoke. It afterward transpired 
that there was an Indian village in the im- 
mediate locality designated.” 

Bridger guided Colonel Carrington to the 
Powder River country in 1866, when that 


intrepid commander built Fort Philip 
Kearney in the very heart of the hunting 
ground of the great Sioux warrior, Red 
Cloud. This mighty warrior kept Fort 
Kearney in a state of siege for two years, 
and made travel over the Bozeman Trail 
a matter of the greatest hazard. It was 
Red Cloud who enticed Lieutenant Colonel 
Fetterman and sixty-five soldiers from the 
fort to an adjoining ridge, where every man 
of the detachment was slaughtered. 

Bridger’s trouble with the Mormons 
grew out of the disputed ownership of the 
land on which he located Fort Bridger. 
This was a vast domain to which Bridger 
claimed title from the Mexican government. 
Brigham Young, who had been directed to 
Salt Lake by Bridger, paid some money 
for part of this land, and later the United 
States government paid rental for a por- 
tion of it. But Bridger’s right to the land 
was attacked, and the Mormons threatened 
him with death. They burned the build- 
ings at Fort Bridger, which the trapper had 
established in 1843, and Bridger himself 
barely escaped with his life. Bridger. in 
retaliation, led the Utah expedition, under 
Albert Sidney Johnston, but he never re- 
ceived recompense for the losses he sus- 
tained. General Grenville M. Dodge says 
the government was unjust toward Bridg- 
er, as the trapper’s title to Fort Bridger 
was perfect. 

At one time Bridger sought to leave the 
wild, free life of the West and settle down 
to a farmer’s life. He bought a farm near 
Kansas City, but soon the plains called him, 
and he turned his face again toward the 
country he loved so well. It was not until 
he began to lose his eyesight that the great- 
est of trappers and guides left the wilds, to 
return no more. In 1870 he retired to his 
farm and waited for the end that was slow 
in coming. Almost totally blind, he would 
mount an old horse, and, accompanied by 
a faithful dog, would make the rounds of 
the farm. Sometimes he would wander 
away, and the dog would run back to the 
house and bark and whine until somebody 
would go in search of his master. There is 
a world of pathos in the thought of Bridger, 
once the keenest-eyed of men, thus groping 
and helpless in his old age. The end of it 
all came July 17, 1881. 

But the influence of the Maker of Trails 
remains, and must remain for always. 


— 
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HE only portion of the Mississippi 
Valley that lifts itself to heights 
sufficiently lofty to be called moun- 

tains in western Missouri. Here are 
the Ozarks. The name has a savage res- 
onance very suggestive of the rugged wil- 
derness, and, with eager anticipation, | se- 
lected Cedar Gap on the topmost crest for 
my destination. But | did not find the 
romantic region of my fancy. There were 
no mountains and not even cedars or a 
gap. The gap had been filled across for 
the railroad, and the cedars which formerly 
“growed in the gap” had been cut. As 
to the mountains, they had evidently re- 
ceived their title by grace of contrast with 
the interminable levels that environ them. 
They are merely a vast upheaval of rounded 
hills, and nowhere do they lift into impos- 
ing peaks or ridges. However, | found 
the country had an interesting individual- 
ity of its own, and the pure, bracing air 
and the puffs of apple bloom making beau- 
tiful the hilltops in the abounding orchards 
went far to compensate for the lack of 
wildness. 

Cedar Gap village, where | made my 
home for the time being, was very small and 
very rustic. Storekeeping was the chief 
industry. There were no less than six tiny 
emporiums, while the hamlet did not con- 
tain above a score of dwellings. Outside 
of the village every one dug a living out 
of the dirt. Most of the farms were off 
on brushy byways, and the farmhouses in 
themselves and their surroundings were 
marked by a good deal of careless neglect. 
You would naturally conclude the owners 
were unthrifty and made no more than a 
bare living; but this, | was told, was not 
so. Many of them had money laid away. 
They were not ambitious to have a fine 
house or make a show and outdo the neigh- 
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bors. They had been used to frugal living 
and with it were content. 

The chief highway of the region passed a 
mile or two east of the village. It was a 
main traveled road from Arkansas to the 
northwest, and one day I was surprised and 
delighted to meet on it a caravan of white- 
topped wagons—veritable prairie schoon- 
ers, with two entire families and the degs 
and poultry emigrating to new homes. 
How like a vision of the past! As I ap- 
proached, the caravan stopped at the top 
of a rise to rest the horses, and the patriarch 
of the tribe said “Howdy,” to me. “This 
hyar is a rough road,”’ he added—-“‘jolt and 
thump all the time; but I reckon the kind 
o’ shake we been gittin’ hyar is better for 
your liver than the kind we been havin’ in 
the bottoms whar we come from. The 
children had got the color of a Yankee 
pumpkin with the malaria, and | thought 
it was time to leave.” 

At a farmhouse where I stopped later | 
mentioned meeting these people, and the 
woman of the house said: “They were 
travelers. That’s what we call ’em, and 
that’s what they call themselves. Some- 
times several wagons pass in a day; but 
they ain’t so numerous as they used to be. 
Two years ago last fall we counted twenty- 
eight o’ those covered wagons that went 
by hyar in one day. I’ve seen six or seven 
of ’em all in a string. Sometimes the peo- 
ple have cows a-leadin’, and a calf in the 
wagon. They go all times of the year; but 
ginerally when a man wants to move that- 
away he pulls out in the fall, when he can 
find plenty of corn along the road and live 
off the country. A good many of the 
travelers are like the bums on the rail- 
road. They understand the ropes and how 
to strike the ole settlers for what things 
they need without spendin’ nothin’. They 
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camp at night in the timber and help them- 
selves to rails off your fences to burn; and 
it ain’t much trouble to git their horse feed 
free. All they got to do is to slip over into 
a field and fill a bag with corn. Then the 
children run hyar and yonder to beg a little 
milk and a little bread and such like. Peo- 
ple won’t often take pay. It don’t look 
generous, and if pay is offered they say, 
‘Oh, never mind the money. It’s only a 
little we’ve given you. “Tain’t worth 
talkin’ about.’ 

“There was a woman traveler told my 
ole man the other day she and her family 
had been nine years in a wagon and never 
had stopped to settle yet; and | allow that 
most of ’em are folks that ain’t quite satis- 
fied nowhar. The good place is always 
just ahead, you know. Some of ’em travel 
in the middle of winter and the snow knee 
deep. They’ll have a stove in the wagon 
with a fire in it and the stovepipe stuck out 
through the canvas.” 

As I rose to leave, the woman went to 
the door, and shading her eyes from the 
sunlight looked for some moments at a 
man passing along the road on horseback. 
“That's Grandpap Carver, I’m_ confi- 
denced,”’ she remarked. “Last I knew he 
was sick. This is trading day, and he’s 
got a basket on his arm and is carryin’ his 
eggs and butter up to the village. Satur- 
day some one from every family has to go 
to the village to carry the small truck we 
have to sell, and buy what. is needed. | 
send the children. Things ain’t bringin’ 
as much as they did ene while.. Eggs have 
been as high as twenty-five cents a dozen, 
and butter twenty cents a pound. Now 
we only get fifteen cents for butter, or ten 
cents if we sell to a neighbor. Eggs are 
sixteen cents, and ’tain’t likely we'll be 
gittin’ that much longer. I’ve known ’em 
to go down to four cents.” 

That it was trading day was quite appar- 
ent when I returned to the village. The 
place was not exactly lively, but there was 
an unusual number of people hanging about 
the stores and the sidewalks, ard this con- 
tinued to be the case till late in the evening. 
However, after sundown there was less 
trading than visiting going on in the stores, 
and if you looked in you were likely to see 
by the light of the dim kerosene lamps 
little groups of slouchy men with rough 
clothing and misshapen hats talking and 


smoking as they sat or lounged on counters, 
chairs and boxes. 

It was customary in the neighborhood 
to have frequent “singings.”” The young 
people assemble at one home or another for 
the purpose nearly every Saturday night. 
This time the musically inclined gathered 
at a small dwelling next door to the hotel. 
The house was packed and for two hours 
I heard the participants singing Gospel 
hymns with loud, uncultured, unabashed 
voices. 

I listened to more of the same kind of 
singing the next day at the church | at- 
tended in a good-sized town a few miles 
distant. A chorus of about twenty gath- 
ered around a cabinet organ, and how they 
did sing! There was no lack of energy. 
They stood up and opened their mouths 
and shouted. Modulation and delicacy 
were beyond their ken. They enjoyed 
singing, and the people in the pews enjoyed 
hearing them and had not a suspicion of 
the crudity. Their earnestness and vigor 
were attractive; but those hard, metallic 
tones gave one’s sensibilities a jarring, and 
I wanted to stop my ears and run. 

The preacher, too, was a man of noise 
rather than of refined perceptions; but he 
had something also of the dramatic and 
sentimental about him. Often he became 
decidedly frenzied and would thrash around 
with his arms in red-faced, sweating fervor 
and have to mop his features with his hand- 
kerchief. One of his assertions was that 
all the great business men of the country 
were persistent church-goers. “There is 
Mr. Rockefeller,” said he, “who is worth 
billions. Nothing would keep him from 
going to church short of putting him in the 
penitentiary.” 

“And that’s just where he ought to be,” 
whispered a belligerent looking man in 
front of me to himself. 

The minister preached what the Ozarks 
folks call ‘“‘a graveyard sermon.” He 
worked on the feelings of his auditors 
cruelly, and made some of the women cry. 
As a whole the service was pretty harass- 
ing, and | was glad when it ended and | 
could escape into the mild outer sunshine. 
Even then I was not in “the Elysian 
fields,’ to quote a phrase of the preacher’s; 
for a skunk had visited the neighborhood 
and perfumed it most thoroughly, and the 
worshipers hastened along the board walks 
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making comments that had nothing to do 
with the sermon. 

| walked out into the country and found 
lodging for a few days at a log house in a 
glen among the hills. Other log houses 
were plentiful, and some of them were new. 
To erect one was no great task or expense. 
A’man could get the logs ready himself, 
and then he would invite the neighbors to 
the house raising. The usual dimensions 
are fourteen by sixteen feet. “A pretty 
good working crowd will hoist the logs into 
place and get roof and all done in a day: 
but if too many gassers are there and they 
put in a lot of time tellin’ stories it may 
take another day.” 

I noticed that one local cabin had no 
windows. Its eight inmates were a family 
of ne’er-do-wells, who, rather than exert 
themselves to cut a window opening, pre- 
ferred to light a lamp when cold or storms 
obliged them to keep the door shut. The 
children went barefoot all winter, and they 
were said to live largely on bread and 
molasses and wild onions; and yet they 
seemed healthy. 

Ancther building that interested me was 
a white schoolhouse on a hilltop. It was 
set well back in a stony yard, with thin 
oak woods round about. There was no 
fence, and often as many hogs, sheep and 
cows were around the building as children. 
It was set on blocks, and sometimes the 
wandering hogs slept under it at night, or 
reposed there in the heat of the day while 
the school was in session. The worst of 
this was that they left their fleas behind, 
and there were times when the teacher and 
scholars had distressing experiences with 
the vermin. 

Inside were two rows of long box desks 
variously marked with chalk, pencils and 
ink by idling occupants. Often tramps 
took possession for the night, built a fire 
in the stove and made themselves at home. 
Moreover, it was in the schoolhouse that 
the community held its “protracted meet- 
in’s.” I learned something about these 
one evening at my lodging-place. Mr. 
Doten and Mrs. Doten, their daughter 
Jenny and I were sitting about the kitchen 
fireplace, and there was a little boy, a 
grandson, who had established himself on 
a low stoo! and was whittling out a corn- 
cob pipe for his ““Grandpaw.” The fam- 
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some ways looked on at the rest of the 
neighborhood as outsiders. 

It seemed that the protracted meetings 
were revivals of religion, and there had been 
three series the previous winter, each under 
a different minister, and each continued 
from evening to evening for about two 
weeks. ‘“‘People come for miles,” said Mr. 
Doten, ‘‘and the warmer the meetin’s get 
the more they come. A good many are 
there jis’ to see the fun, same as they’d go 
to a dog-fight or a horse-race. The minister 
does all he can to get up an excitement, and 
when he sees people’s feelin’s are all worked 
up he begins to clap his hands and shout, 
‘Bless God! Bless God!’ over and over 
again.” 

“It’s what I call a ‘distracted meetin’,’ 
said Mrs. Doten, “they make such a big 
fuss. You can’t tell what they say; but 
they’re havin’ what they call ‘a good time.’ 
The persons that get religion are mostly 
women and girls, and perhaps a few young 
boys not over fifteen or sixteen years old, 
and they generally backslide and are ready 
for the next big meetin’.” 

“Well, the preachers get a good thing 
out of it,” remarked Mr. Doten. “I know 
there was eighteen dollars in :aoney and 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of provisions 
collected for the Methodist minister that 
come here. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Doten, after a 
pause, “‘talk about your protracted meet- 
in’s bein’ interestin’. I call fv vals just 
as good.” 

“That’s so,” echoed Mrs. Doten. ‘The 
near relations think they got *» show how 
bad they feel, and there’s lots of rippin’ 
around, cryin’ and screamin’; and they 
tell how bad they’ve been to the dead and 
how they wish they’d been better. I used 
to have a good deal of sympathy for ’em; 
but their screechin’ is jis’ the fashion, and 
now it don’t affect me no more than to hear 
the piggy squealin’ out here. 

“At one funeral last summer a man had 
lost his wife, and when time come for ser- 
vice he felt so bad he didn’t want to do 
anything but wander around outside, and 
twas all we could do to get him into the 
house. But he was married again in six 
months. He could have kept a loaf of 
bread over of his first wife’s baking for his 
second wife’s eating if he’d had a real good 
place to put it.” 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


| e RAINIE 
[7 M’GAN, as 
Ni ever Was, 


3 were the knowing- 

S ¢2) est man with an- 
= =———imals, except 
; mules, or Hacken- 
sack, the lion- 
tamer, | ever see. 
3ut owin’ to the 
cramped limita- 
tions of shipboard 
he were never al- 
lowed to exercise 
himself on any- 
thin’ bigger nor a 
goat. 

“That goat were 
like a mother to 
him, sir, she were 
such a comfort; 
but one day in the 
doldrums, sir, the captain were a-standin’ 
by the bulwarks—they was awful low on 
that ship—watchin’ the revolutions of a 
shark when Nanny she crep’ up behind 
and butted him into the sea. When we 
hove him out, sir, he were blubberin’ like 
a babby, because he were so skeert he 
thought he’d bin et. But when he found 
out he weren’t et, he allowed in mistaken 
terms as Nanny would be, and she were. 
Brainie he wep’ and wouldn’t eat none till 
she were mos’ gone. Then he begun to feel 
deserted like, and pitched in, wipin’ his 
eyes with his sleeve between bites. He 
allowed afterward she went down slick. 

“One of the men had a little dog, and 
Brainie he tried to make a deal for it, but 
it were no good, He offered love, which h 
said he had, and money, which he said he 





hoped to have; but the man, he said he’d 
been suffeted with love and future paymints 
all his life, and wouldn’t do business. So 
Brainie he turned away lookin’ wistful and 
hard used, and he says ina chokin’ voice: 

“““Maybe you won’t even let me pat your 
dog,’ says he. 

“*Oh, yes,’ says the man, ‘you can pat 
him all you wants, I ain’t got no objections.’ 

“So Brainie after that were a good deal 
in company with the man’s dog, a-pattin’ 
him and a-talkin’ nonsense to him, like he 
always done to animals excep’ mules and 
bedbugs. But while he were a-pattin’ 
and a-talkin’ he were busy enticin’ the dog’s 
fleas into a box full of cotton battens. 
Brainie, he got to lookin’ more and more 
cheerful, and the dog he done less and less 
scratchin’,and the fleas they begun toknow 
the sound o’ Brainie’s voice and the touch 
of his hand. But they was a wild lot, bein’ 
Spanish and used to high livin’, and Brainie 
he had a heap o’ trouble learnin’ them man- 
ners. But after six weeks or two months 
of patience and trainin’ they was the mos’ 
exceptional docile fleas you ever seed, all 
excep’ Don Carlos. 

“And then, off Gibraltar it were, Brainie 
were poisoned by somethin’ he’d et, and 
took no more comfort in nothin’, He 
itched so he couldn’t speak, and broke out 
into spots and bad languidge. He thought 
he were goin’ to die, but nobody else 
thought he were, and that made him mad. 
He were most times a jovial feller, up to 
larks, but now he took on a surly fit, and 
done mean things. But the worst thing 
he done were to turn the fleas loose. They’d 
bred some, and there was ligions of ’em, all 
hungry. Some of ’em went back to the 
dog where they belonged, but the most of 
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‘em took after the crew, and bit ’em good. 
Everybody were tormented excep’ Brainie. 
Them fleas, sir, wouldn’t go near him. 
They knowed he were their master and 
would put ’em back to work if they give 
him any jaw. Fleas hates work same as 
hogs and people. 

“Well, sir, Brainie suffered from the 
poisoning he’d had, and the rest of us we 
suffered from the fleas. From captain 
to cook we spent the days and nights 
scratchin’. A man named Bodfish were 
aloft one day furlin’ the fore-topsail, and 
all to oncet a flea—it may of bin Don Carlos, 
but more likely it were one o’ the others— 
bit him under the arm so that he forgot 
where he were, let go everythin’ to massa- 
ger that flea, and fell all the way to the 
deck, breakin’ his arm in two places, and 
his watch which his mother that was a 
widder had give him. That made Brainie 
feel a heap better, and from then on he be- 
gun to get well. Maybe we was all glad. 
But I weren’t, and I were his best friend. 
Maybe others was bit as bad as me, but | 
don’t think so, sir. Cook were a good 
friend to them fleas, but I were a godsend. 
Not one of ’em but come to me some time 
another for refreshment and advice. | 
always give ’em plenty of both, sir, but | 
never heard as any of ’em took the latter 
to heart. It got so I couldn’t sleep nights, 
and when I wasn’t actooaly bein’ bit I was 
itchin’ from havin’ bin bit; and when one 
mornin’ Brainie turned out for breakfast 
and said he were a well man and didn’t 
itch no more, I were the first man that 
wouldn’t speak to him. 

“The captain give us all shore leave in 
Lisbon, and the first place we went were 
the drug store for flea powder. All excep’ 
Brainie, he took and went to a saloon. 
Well, sir, me and Masters, and Lemuel 
Burd, who were stronger in the arm than 
Brainie, and Farallone the Englishman, 
and Bodfish, who couldn’t take a active 
part, but were keen to look on, when we 
found as the flea powders of Lisbon were 
vorse than the fleas, we hit on a plan to 
get even with Brainie. And the captain, 
sir, who were present in the drug store, he 
contributed strong languidge and money. 

“If you’ve been to Lisbon, sir, you'll 
know of them mud baths. They takes a 
feller that has the itches or the scropula or 
anythin’ like that, and they packs him in 





wet mud all but his head. Then they 
bandidges him with clothes like a mummy, 
sir, and sets him in the sun to dry. Then 
they breaks off the mud with a hammer, 
and if he ain’t well they packs him up 
again. Now Brainie, sir, tho’ he didn’t 
itch no more, had still the look of a man 
that itched bad, by reason of the spots on 
him. So we got holt of a doctor that could 
speak Spanish, but no English, and we told 
him about our poor friend that itched so 
bad he were most mad. 

““Can’t you do nothin’ for the poor feller, 
doctor?’ says I, and | made out | were goin’ 
to bust into tears. ‘Can’t you cure him, 
doctor? Him and me was schoolmates,’ 
I says, ‘and now he’s got the itches so 
they’re drivin’ him crazy.’ 

““Bring him round, my man,’ says the 
doctor, ‘and I'll have a look at him. May- 
be a mud bath ’Il set him right.’ 

“So we went to the saloon, sir, where 
Brainie were revelin’, and we didn’t say 
nothin’, sir, but Lemuel Burd and Masters 
and Farallone and me, we snatched him 
away from temptation, sir, by reason of 
us four bein’ stronger than him, tho’ not 
much; and Bodfish he jumped up and 
down and waved his good arm, and we 
carried Brainie M’Gan, kickin’ as ever was 
and usin’ awful words, right into the doc- 
tor’s office. The doctor he give one look 
at Brainie’s spotted face and frowned. 

““Strip him,’ says he. And we stripped 
Brainie, tho’ he cursed and fought dretful. 
He were a sight, all spots. And he were 
so mad he wouldn’t keep still. 

““What’s the meanin’ of this loutrage?’ 
says he. 

““Poor feller,’ says I to the doctor, 
who couldn’t speak no English. ‘He think 
he’s goin’ to die and he’s callin’ for his 
mother.’ 

““He’s got the itch dretful,’ says the 
doctor, ‘but I can fix him. Foller me.’ 

“So he led the way into his back yard, 
and we come along behint totin’ Brainie, 
who were weak with fightin’, all but his 
tongue. The doctor he had a tank full of 
mud in his back yard. It were thick and 
sticky and green. When Brainie he seed 
it he begun to git skeert. 

““What you goin’ to do, fellers?’ he says. 
‘I ain’t never done you no harm.’ 

““We're goin’ to learn you to keep your 
fleas to yourself,’ says I. 
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“*Let me go,’ says Brainie, ‘and I'll call 
‘em off.’ 

“*That ’Il be for later,’ says 1. ‘But now, 
my funny feller, we’re goin’ to give you 
what you’ve needed since the day you was 
born.’ 

“*What’s that?’ says Brainie, whimperin’. 

“*A bath,’ says 1; and he begun to yell. 

“*We can’t have this,’ says the doctor, 
and he run into the house and fetched a big 
hunk of Spanish cork. Brainie see what 
the doctor were up to and shet his mouth. 
But the doctor held his nose shet till he had 
to open his mouth, and then he plugged it 
with the cork. 

““There,’ says he, ‘and now, my lads, 
hold him still.’ 

“We held him still, sir, and the doctor 
he plastered him a foot thick with mud. 
Then he bandaged him, and we set him 
against the wall, where it were good and 
sunny, to dry. 

“*How long must he stay like. that?’ 
says I. 

“*Till night,’ says the doctor. 

““Then,’ says I, ‘one of us here will stay 
with him to keep the flies off.’ 

“The doctor he said that were a good 
idea, and went away, but for a time none 
of us cared to leave Brainie. We got 
straws, sir, out of a shed where the doctor 
kep’ a donkey, and we turkled Brainie in 
the nose andears. It were awful divertin’, 
and done us all good. Brainie’s face were 
a sight to see, and | most bust laughin’. 
Then, sir, we fetched a razor, and shaved 
the left half of his head, which were hittin’ 
him in the pride, sir, for he had curly hair 
which played the devil with the ladies. 
Then, sir, all got thirsty, and drawed lots 
for the privilege of keepin’ Brainie com- 
pany. | were stuck. But | were tired of 
standin’ up, so | got some sugar from the 
doctor’s cook, and made syrup, which | 
smeared on Brainie to attract flies, and 
then I sat in the kitchun, sir, with the cook, 
who were a bouncin’ young woman, till the 
others come back. 

“Then we asked Brainie would he be 
good and call off the fleas if we let him gor 
But he shook his head, meanin’ he’d cut 
the hearts out of us when he got loose. 

“*Then,’ says I, ‘we'll keep you in mud 
till you cool.’ 

“About five o'clock Brainie give it up, 
and motions for the gag to be took out of 
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his mouth. Which 
were done. 

“*T et me go now, 
boys,’ says her? ‘1 
won't do nothin’.’ 

“* Word of honor?’ 
says I. 

“* Word of honor,’ 
says Brainie, ‘and | 
never failed you yet, 
Winkler,’ says he. 

“It most made me 
cry, sir, to hear him 
call me Winkler in- 
stead of Winkie, and 
speak that low and 
pitiful, for him and 
me was good friends, 
mostly, sir. 

“*And_ you'll call 
off the fleas ?’ 

“*T’ll do that, too,’ says Brainie. 

“So we called the doctor, sir, and told 
him that Brainie didn’t itchno more. And 
the doctor he said it were a marvelous cure, 
but no more than what he’d expected. He 
fetched a hammer, sir, and broke the mud 
off Brainie, which were baked hard as 
bricks, and we rinsed him with buckets of 
water, sir, and helped him on with his 
clothes. And that were the end of that. 

“Brainie he kep’ his word, first and last, 
like he always done. And for a week the 
captain didn’t set him no duty but to catch 
fleas, which Brainie done, goin’ from man 
to man with a little box full of cotton bat- 
tens and enticin’ of them all back to him. 
When they was all in the box, he tied a 
string round it, and give it to the captain. 

“““They’s all there, sir,’ says he, ‘excep’ 
Don Carlos, and he’s still loose. But I 
done my best, sir, and here they are, sir.’ 

“The captain he took the box, very gin- 
ger, sir, and walked into the galley, where 
there were a good fire in the stove. He 
didn’t say nothin’, but hove the box into 
the coals, and clapped the lid on quick. 
Then he turns to the mate who’d went with 
him, and says, says he: 

““*Poorin’,’ he says, ‘that Il be a lesson 
for ’em.’ 

“And it were, sir, because none of ’em 
never bit nobody no more. And Don Car- 
los, he were that skeert he must of jumped 
overboard. Because nobody never heard 
of him, nor felt him again.” 





“We turkled Brainie in the 
nose and ears.”’ 








THE MOTOR BOAT OF 


DRIVING OUT 


By RENE 


F steam yachts become a drug in the 

market before long nobody need be 

surprised, inasmuch as many of them 
are already being offered for sale by their 
millionaire Owners at surprisingly small 
prices, and are being replaced by large 
motor boats of the cruising kind. Indeed, 
unless all signs fail, the typical pleasure 
craft of the not-distant future will be the 
so-called “gasoline cruiser,” which, though 
as yet it has not reached a length of over 
ninety feet, is capable of considerable 
expansion. Experts believe that before 
the first quarter of the present century 
has come to an end there will be vessels 
of this kind afloat not less than two hun- 
dred feet long, and perhaps of even greater 
size. 

There is no question of the fact that the 
gasoline cruiser, considered as a type of 
pleasure vehicle on the water, possesses 
many advantages over the steam yacht. 
Whereas in the latter all of the best part 
of the vessel—that is to say, the region 
amidships, which would otherwise be most 
comfortable for the living and sleeping 
quarters —is occupied by the engines, 
coal-bunkers, and water-tanks, crowding 
the passengers into the stern; in the sea- 
going motor-boat nearly all of the interior 
is available for staterooms, dining-room, 
and other apartments and conveniences 
contributing to luxury and comfort. This 
is the principal reason why the motor craft 
is sure to drive out the steam yacht as a 
means cf aquatic transportation for the 
very rich, who, while always in pursuit of 
novelty, are forever looking for something, 
regardless of its cost, which transcends in 
point of satisfactoriness anything that has 
gone before. 

Most people have little notion of the 
stage of progress which has already been 
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attained by the gasoline cruiser in its de- 
velopment. It is a type of vessel so new 
that the public at large may be said to be 
almost entirely ignorant of its existence. 
Nevertheless, a number of yachts of this 
description, from seventy-five to ninety 
feet in length, are already in commission, 
and some of them have made ocean trips 
as far as from New York to Florida—tak- 
ing on fresh fuel, of course, at intermedi- 
ate ports. This implies that they are prop- 
er sea-going craft, able to stand up against 
the buffets of storms; and it mav be as 
well to explain right here that this kind 
of motor-boat is quite as stanch and sea- 
worthy as any steam yacht of equal size. 

A gasoline cruiser ninety feet long is a 
remarkably commodious little ship. She 
has a displacement of five or six tons— 
meaning, of course, that she weighs that 
much—measures ten or twelve feet on th 
beam, and draws three or four feet of 
water. Her cabin contains a comfortable 
main saloon, which is also the dining- 
room and library (being provided with a 
removable center-table), and three sizable 
staterooms, each of them big enough to 
accommodate two persons at a_ pinch. 
There might be four staterooms, two on 
each side, with a passage between, but the 
space one of them would take up is occupied 
by a toilet-room and a closet for linen and 
other housekeeping essentials. 

3eneath the benches on either side of 
the main saloon are lockers to contain 
clothing and other articles for which stor- 
age space is needed. In each stateroom is 
a comfortable bed, a dressing-table, and a 
cushioned corner-bench. Both main saloon 
and staterooms are finished in highly pol- 
ished mahogany, or some other handsome 
wood, with an abundance of mirrors. Out- 
side the cabin (either forward or aft of it) 
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is a cockpit, roomy enough to accommo- 
date six or eight campstools or chairs, and 
here the owner and his guests can sit com- 
fortably when the weather is pleasant, an 
awning protecting them from the rays of 
the sun. 

Certainly the most remarkable point 
about the motor boat of this type is its 
exceeding roominess and comfortableness. 
Going forward through the aforementioned 
passage-way, on either side of which are 
the staterooms, and leaving the cabin, you 
find yourself in the ’midships section of the 
vessel, which contains the most important 
part of the mechanical and “utility” fea- 
tures of the craft. On the starboard side 
is the storage outfit for food supplies, in- 
cluding a refrigerator, lockers for crockery, 
etc., with plate-racks and cup-hcoks so 
arranged that such breakables can hardly 
be damaged in a storm. On the port side, 
opposite, are the galley (a wonderfully 
condensed kitchen, with storage space for 
coal beneath the platform on which the 
range stands), and the engine room, itself 
a marvel of ingenious mechanical concen- 
tration, with a passage on either side of the 
motor, or between the two motors, ii there 
are two. But, in order fully to realize the 
cleverness cf the arrangement, you should 
understand that the engineer has a bunk 
in the engine-room, which he hangs up out 
of the way when it is not in use, that his 
quarters are provided with speaking-tubes 
and bells communicating with the pilot- 
house on the deck overhead, and that the 
red and green lanterns (set at either end 
of the bridge at night) are in the day- 
time suspended in a corner of his cubby- 
hole. 

When it is further explained that a 
vessel of this kind has a. knife-like stern 
like a torpedo-boat; that the wheelhouse 
is enclosed in glass, with a bridge in the 
immediate rear, for steering in fair weather; 
that there are quarters for four men in the 
bow end, with hanging bunks; that there 
is in the extreme forward compartment a 
storage place for gasoline, and that, finally, 
a mast and sails are provided for use in an 
occasional emergency, a reasonably com- 
prehensive notion of the character and 
make-up of an up-to-date gasoline cruiser 
is obtained. The mast and sails are called 
a “jury rig,” and are useful to steady the 
craft in a storm. They are likely to be 
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helpful at any time in coast-wise voyag- 
ing, and if the engines should break down, 
they would serve to fetch the little ship into 
port. When not in actual use they can be 
unshipped and laid along the deck, out of 
the way. 

Now, such a gasoline cruiser as the one 
here described has engines of about one 
hundred horse-power, and is able to steam 
at the rate of fourteen knots an hour, car- 
rying five hundred gallons of liquid fuel 
—-enough, that is to say, to propel her for 
a distance of something like five hundred 
and seventy-five miles, without renewal 
of the supply. The cost of the vessel is 
$30,000, but if the owner is indifferent to 
the matter of expense and wishes to make 
her as luxurious as possible in all respects, 
he may pay for his boat as much as $75,- 
This means that the cabin and deck- 
work are finished in imported woods, such 
as teak or satinwood; that the railings are 
of finest brass, or else of the new corro- 
sion-proof white metal, the composition of 
which is a secret, but which is supposed 
to contain a good deal of silver; that the 
furniture, draperies, carpets and cushions 
are of the most costly materials; that the 
awnings are correspondingly elaborate and 
beautiful, and that the navigating instru- 
ments are of the most expensive kind. 
There may even be a bathroom, intro- 
duced in place of one of the staterooms, 
with porcelain tub and silver fixtures. 

Now, taking such a boat to represent 
the latest stage of progress in the develop- 
ment of this type of vessel, it is possible to 
look ahead, and, within reasonable limits 
of accuracy, to foretell what the motor 
cruiser of fifteen or twenty years hence 
will be like. In all likelihood she will have 
reached by that time a length of two hun- 
dred feet, and, instead of one hundred horse- 
power, her engines will have fifteen hun- 
dred, perhaps. This tremendous energy 
will be furnished by three gasoline motors 
of five hundred horse-power each—an esti- 
mate by no means to be regarded as over- 
fanciful, inasmuch as motors of three hun- 
dred horse-power are already being installed 
in boats, and two such are being placed at 
the present moment aboard of an auto-craft 
at Nyack. 

On a motor yacht of this description 
will Mr. Millionaire, a few years from now, 
make his pleasure trips on the water. The 
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boat will cost him anywhere from $100,000 
up to thrice that figure, according to the 
degree of luxury with which it is furnished 
and fitted up. He will be able to steam 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, 
or nearly as fast as the swiftest torpedo- 
boat of to-day—a matter of utmost impor- 
tance, it should be realized, in an age when 
an increasing demand for hurry makes it 
desirable to arrive at some other place in 
the quickest possible time, even though no 
object be attained by getting there. This 
is only another way of expressing the idea 
that is back of what has come to be known 
as the speed mania. 

Mr. Millionaire’s yacht will be remark- 
ably light for its size. Already in the con- 
struction of motor boats there has been a 
steady seeking for lighter materials, and 
the same tendency will doubtless continue; 
so that the gasoline cruiser of twenty years 
hence will be built of stuff, whether wood 
or metal, that has the least possible weight 
consistent with strength and durability. 
It is not unlikely, for example, that the 
hull will be of some aluminum composition, 
non-corrosive and with an enduring qual- 
ity equal to steel. There is sure to be 
also, a continued improvement in models, 
which will increase the speed attainable 
by such craft. 

Almost the whole interior of his motor 
yacht being available for living and sleep- 
ing quarters, Mr. Millionaire will be able 
to place at the disposal of his family and 
guests twelve staterooms. There will be 
three or four bathrooms on board, the tubs 
being supplied with both salt and fresh 
water. The fresh water will be drawn 
from tanks in the bottom of the vessel, 
while the salt water will be taken in direct- 
ly from the sea outside. Apart from the 
main saloon, there will be a smoking-room, 
a card-room, and a billiard-room. This 
last will be no great novelty, inasmuch as 
already there are billiard-rooms on quite 
a number of large steam yachts, the table 
being suspended from the ceiling in such a 
way—on the same principle as a compass 

as to be always absolutely horizontal, 
no matter how much the ship may roll and 
pitch. 

The kitchen department of this luxuri- 
ous gasoline cruiser will be admirably and 
most ingeniously arranged. Inasmuch as 
the range will be heated by electricity (fur- 
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nished by the same dynamo of four or five 
horse-power that runs the incandescent 
lights on board), there will be no fuel to be 
handled, no ashes to be disposed of, and 
consequently no dirt. Necessarily, on a 
vessel of this type, a chef will be required, 
with two assistants, to conduct the culi- 
nary operations. In addition, there will be 
perhaps fifteen men, including the servants 
—a number somewhat less than would be 
needed on a steam yacht of equal size. 

Auto-cruisers of this description could 
easily make the trip from New York to 
Florida without renewing the fuel supply, 
and it is even probable thet they would be 
able to cross the ocean. They will doubt- 
less be employed by many rich men for 
daily transportation back and forth be- 
tween New York and their country places 
on Long Island Sound and up the Hudson 
——iust as to-day steam yachts are used in 
the sa.ne way, as private ferry-boats, so 
to speak. Close by the Battery, at the 
lower end of Manhattan Island, there is a 
tiny artificial harbor, walled with masonry, 
wherein steam yachts are tied up every day 
in summer. It is known as the Million- 
aires’ Basin, and in future years, doubt- 
less, it will be utilized in the same way as 
a haven for motor cruisers. 

The automobile cruiser will cost perhaps 
a trifle less than a steam yacht of equal 
size, but there will be no great difference 
in price. Such a vessel, of the best type 
so far constructed, carries two small rowing 
boats, hung on davits, but her successor 
of the near future will have, instead, a 
couple of gasoline tenders, able to travel 
under their own power. In a ninety-foot- 
er, purchasable for $30,000, the cost of the 
engine, of one hundred horse-power, is 
about $6,000. There is no annoyance from 
vibration, which is less, indeed, than on a 
steam yacht, because there are no big 
stroke pistons and heavy pounding pres- 
sures. 

The racing auto-boat is vastly different 
in type from the gasoline cruiser, and the 
two are destined to become steadily more 
unlike. In its latest development the for- 
mer is forty feet in length and built like 
a skimming-dish, with a perfectly flat 
bottom, so as to skip over the waves, as 
one might say, instead of cleaving a pass- 
age through them. Its beam measure- 


ment is five feet, and its draught of hull is 
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only eight to twelve inches, though the 
rudder goes deeper. Nickel-steel has been 
used to some extent as a material for the 
hull, but wood is considered preferable, 
having more elasticity—more “‘life” the 
builders say it possesses—and being less 
liable to leak. If a rivet in the metal gets 
“started,” the damage can hardly be 
mended, short of sending the boat to the 
factory. 

The front part of the boat has a turtle- 
back deck, which sometimes is covered 
with canvas, to make it watertight and to 
keep the wood from warping. Next comes 
the engine space, which is _ protected 
against water splash by a hood of wocd, 
aluminum, or canvas. This hood keeps 
the water not only off the machinery, 
but away from the engineer, who might 
be called the chauffeur of the automobile 
racer. The latter has only two occupants 

the engineer and the steersman, the 
former standing in .a small watertight 
cockpit immediately behind the engine, 
while the latter occupies a second and 
similar cockpit next abaft. These cock- 
pits are of wood covered with canvas, and 
are so constructed as to be self-emptying, 
any water that enters them immediately 
draining away and out of the boat. 

The engine is a regular automobile 
engine, like that of a motor car, and the 
steering wheel closely resembles the con- 
trivance employed in directing the course 
of a motor car on land. In a forty-foot 
craft of this type the motor is of about one 
hundred and fifty horse-power, and costs 
perhaps $15,000. It is very different from 
the engine of a gasoline cruiser, being 
much lighter and more delicate in its con- 
struction. The record speed of such an 
aquatic vehicle up to date is twenty-eight 
and a half knots (approximately thirty 
miles) an hour—made by the Challenger, 
belonging to W. Gould Brokaw. 

When one remembers that fifteen miles 
an hour was about the limit of speed for a 
motor boat half-a-dozen years ago, the ra- 
pidity with which this type of racing craft 
is developing becomes manifest. Twenty 
years from now the largest» automobile 
racer will be seventy-five or perhaps ninety 
feet long, will have engines of one thousand 
horse-power, and will be able to travel at 
a rate of something like forty-five knots— 
a speed as great as that of a fast railroad 
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train. In appearance it will have a curi- 
ous resemblance to the submarine boat—a 
tendency to a likeness of the sort has al- 
ready begun to manifest itself, indeed— 
owing to the fact that the vessel, especially 
when the surface of the water happens to 
be somewhat ruffled, cannot help being 
actually submerged a good part of the time. 
Everything, of necessity, will have to be 
made as watertight as possible, and the 
men on board (as in the case even now) 
will wear oilskin clothing. 

In the construction of the motor racer 
of the future the utmost possible lightness 
will be sought that is consistent with 
stability and strength. Possibly it may 
have more than one screw, though this is 
difficult to manage because such a craft 
is too narrow to admit the placing of en- 
gines side-by-side on board of her. On 
the other hand, there is no obstacle to the 
plan of arranging the engines tandemwise, 
coupling them together on the same shaft, 
and making them drive a single propeller. 
This, in fact, has already been done with a 
pair of motors of seventy-five horse-power 
each, so as to apply an energy of one hun- 
dred and fifty horse-power to one screw. 

The racing auto-boat of to-day preser:ts 
a wonderful and even beautiful spectacle 
when seen bow on, as it rushes through the 
water, throwing up on either side a cascade 
of spray that rises ten feet in the air, 
glittering in the sun. It looks like a huge 
butterfly, with prismatic wings of water 
dust. Both bow and stern are fairly out 
of the water, while the flat bottom skims— 
one might almost say, slides—over the 
surface. Usually the supply of gasoline, 
amounting to seventy gallons or so, is 
carried in tanks under the afterdeck, or 
in receptacles placed on either side of the 
man at the wheel; it is never put in the 
bow, because, in the case of pitching in a 
rough sea, the weight of it would be un- 
favorable to progress. 

Seventy gallons of gasoline will furnish 
power for a run of five hours at full speed. 
But motor racing-boats have made con- 
tinuous runs of twenty hours without a 
stop. Some of the most highly skilled 
mechanics in the world are engaged in 
puzzling out the problems involved in the 
construction of vessels of this kind, and 
substantial improvements are constantly 
being devised. 








THE TEAMING OF THE WEST 


A SERIES OF FOUR DRAWINGS 
By ALLEN TRUE 


GLANCE at the Western teamster will interest you. He is 
a man of out-of-doors, hardy, nervy and resourceful, with 
a disregard of obstacles which stamps him with that spirit of 
perseverance so essential to the development of a frontier. He is 
apt to know a horse more by its character than by its points, and 
he knows by instinct just where it should rest on the grades. With 
the all-essential baling wire he can repair anything from harness 
to wheels. That he will snub a rope from the top of his wagon to a 
tree up the mountain side, to keep from tipping over as he sneaks 
around a ticklish place, may indicate to you that when occasion 
demands it he can vacate academic precepts. He will drive his 
wagon practically anywhere that it will “fit,” and half an hour on 
the box of a mountain stage as it gallops down the trail will bespeak 
your admiration of a mastery and skill unquestionable. If it is your 
first trip, however, you will not see this in a half hour, because it will 
take longer than that to get over your nervousness. 

From a type like the poet stage-driver who used to run out of 
Colorado Springs, to the swearing freighter with the jerk-line, there is 
a large variety of teamsters, each with his peculiarities and char- 
acteristics, but all sunburned and daring, with philosophy that makes 
a healthy open life an excuse for itself. 


BREAKING THE TRAIL 


Winter in the mountains is severe in its restrictions. Sledging and 
travel over the snow-banked trails are limited to bare necessity. In 
the colder seasons the trails are kept open by shoveling and_pack- 
ing them down. When the runners sing intermittently in high, thin 
voices, the teamster, with a belt tight around his overcoat and flop- 
ping his arms to keep warm, faces his greatest hardships. But when 
the heavy snows and rapid thaws of spring come, teaming means 
a battle and a venture with a sudden termination hanging just above. 
Thousands of tons of snow up the mountain sides hang on a trigger 
that can be sprung by the sigh of a breeze or the rolling of a pine 
cone; and in summer many a barren slope and pile of rock and tim- 
ber at the bottom tell a skeleton tale of the winter’s might. Floun- 
dering, swearing and persevering, they open the trail—a ruffled little 
thread of white from up above, but a hard day’s work for a man. 
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x means a battle and a venture; thousands of tons of snow 
1 trigger, that can be sprung by the sigh of a breeze. 
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THE ROUGHLOCK 


A roughlock is a device for making the best use of friction in tak- 
ing a wagon down a steep grade. A log-chain is fastened to the bed 
of the wagon or the front axle and then run back by the rear wheel, 
where, wrapped about the felloe behind a spoke, it locks the wheel 
and forms a rough bunch of iron on which the wheel must drag. 
Then, with perhaps a tree dragging behind if the hill “leans” very 
much, the descent is begun. Toward the bottom it is apt to de- 
generate into a scrambling, bumping cloud of dust; but the wagon 
is strong; the object is accomplished. The old freighters sometimes 
used an iron shoe that fitted around the tire and served the purpose 
of the bunch of chain, but it offered no advantages. The roughlock 
is used on the new trails, where no grading has been done, and is a 
good impetus to short-cuts. A trip up the mountain with a ranchman 
for his supply of winter wood would give you an insight into the 
uses of a roughlock. In alternating pulls and rests you work your 
way up the timber trail, which later—not being a county institution 
but strictly utilitarian—is marked only by a few felled trees and the 
ruts of the previous vear. Up where dead timber is plentiful a 
load is soon made, and once started down, the force of gravity and 
the driver’s sense of equilibrium have it out in a game that makes 
your blood tingle. Leaning from side to side as you dodge around 
this rock or between those trees, with the horses’ ears seemingly just 
below your feet, you rumble to the bottom and glide out on the level 
with the horses switching viciously at the deer flies. It’s an art; the 
result of a daring assurance born of long practice. 

















A HOMESTEADER IN THE QUICKSAND 


The “mover’s’”’ wagon, canvas-covered and travel-worn, is always 
picturesque. The traveling home for a family and all their worldly 
goods, from furniture to poultry, is still a familiar sight on Western 
roads. The spirit of dissatisfaction and the longing for newer fields 
that lurk under that broad-brimmed hat are sparks of the same 
fire that has been the theme of our history. By a stream under 
the cottonwoods of an evening you tay some time see this half- 
gypsy, and the fire with its accompanying smell of bacon and beans; 
or the song and accordion will suggest, as you drive by, why the 
roving has always its fascinations. 

There are, however, the long, dusty days of travel and sore- 
backed horses; the occasional swollen fords; and always present, 
though seldom encountered, are the quicksands of the dry bottom 
streams. They are indistinguishable and silent. The shallow rib- 
bens of water flow over them as over all the rest of the river bed, 
but once fairly in their grasp there is a remorseless, certain settling 
—which struggle only hastens and which ends in disappearance. 
Cattle and horses are caught in it oftenest, and if seen in time czn 
be pulled out with a horse and rope; but into its hungry maw have 
gone horses, wagons and men, and even a locomotive, going through 
a bridge, has been known to disappear in this bottomless mystery. 
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THE ORE WAGON 


When the ore wagon starts from the mine to the railroad it usually 
has a rather rude trail to travel. The mine being located first, the 
trail winds up to it as best it can. Here and there a tree braced be- 
tween two rocks will attempt a task worthy of good masonry, and the 
washings of the rains as they rush downward leave few flat places 
that would tempt a rubber tire. A heavy wagon loaded with a few 
tons of ore is a vicious force on the side of a mountain. What if 
the mules should take one of their kicking notions on that narrow 
ledge? What if that bank should crumble and give way under all 
this weight? You look down to where that little ribbon is splashing 
among the trees, and your attention comes right back to the harness 
or perhaps the way that lead mule’s ears are flopping. There is 
seldom an accident, anyway. 

Occasionally the long whip whistles and cracks a mule about two 
inches from the spot you would have chosen. Chosen? Why, you 
couldn’t handle that long lash at all without wrapping it around 
your neck. But he can pick raspberries with it and handle six lines 
and a brake at the same time. At the bottom he will shovel off his 
load and start toiling back again. As he hangs on one corner of the 
seat with a foot dangling, he does not look much more than wiry, 
but there’s a quality to his nerve force. And, while he wouldn’t 
tell you so, it is probable that he enjoys the blue skies, the open 
air and an appetite that any man would envy. 
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THE THROWBACK 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


CHAPTER X 


THE FAILURE OF José OF THE KNIFE 


OOD shot.” cried 
Frosty. “Only if 
you’d held two 
inches higher an’ a 
leetle more to the 
right, it would 
have been a better 
one. Then you'd 
have nailed him 
through the neck.” 
Captain Moonlight coolly snapped a fresh 

cartridge into the big Sharp’s, and then 

busied himself with reloading those five 
empty chambers of his six-shooter. 

Two Mexicans, soberly timid and with 
never word nor look, hurried up, and bore 
Don Anton into the ranch house. The 
latter, face the color of tobacco ashes, was 
still in a stupor. 

Captain Moonlight mounted President. 

“Which you don’t aim,” remonstrated 
Frosty, “to go challengin’ the whole Cross- 
8 outfit! I wouldn’t do it, Captain; some 
of them greasers inside might pot you.” 

“There are no windows,” replied Cap- 
tain Moonlight; “and if one of them tried 
ashot from the roof, the chances are that I’d 
pot him.” 

Disregarding the cautious Frosty’s coun- 
sel, he cantered around to the front door. 
Captain Ruggles came out, almost obse- 
quious in his politeness. His cheek had 
lost something of its normal purple: the 
Red Bull was not quite so red. 

“It was a fair exchange,” said he, forcing 
asmile. Then, as though to settle his own 
position in favor of peace, he added: “‘] 
never interfere where all is fair.” 

“No one cares whether you interfere 
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or no,” retorted Captain Moonlight, with 
scant courtesy. “I come now to leave 
word for your dog of a would-be son-in-law, 
that hereafter I shall kill him on sight.” 

Having delivered his defiant warning to 
the Red Bull, who received it without reply, 
Captain Moonlight struck southward at a 
gallop. The swinging stride of President 
would soon overtake Mr. Horne and Red 
River Bill, who were to pitch camp for the 
night at the Hill of the Cross. 

Five miles had been covered, and Cap- 
tain Moonlight was picking his way at a 
walk through a roughish bit of trail. As 
he rounded a corner of the cafion through 
which wound the trail from the flat ground 
above, and about one hundred yards ahead, 
a rifle cracked. The shot, apparently, had 
been well aimed. Captain Moonlight, after 
an ineffectual effort to retain his seat, reeled 
and fell from the saddle. He lay on the 
grass, face to the sky, hands spread wide. 

President reared and plunged, ard then 
trotted off to a distance of twenty feet. 
He wheeled to look at his master, blowing 
out his nostrils and snorting. 

The smoke drifted from the place where 
the rifle was fired, and above the edge of 
the cafion peered José of the Knife. A 
look of satisfaction overspread his lance- 
scarred face as he beheld his victim lying 
prone and nerveless. With a low cry of 
triumph he drew his knife, and came scram- 
bling down the side of the cafion. 

“Don Anton will want his scalp,” he 
muttered. 

José of the Knife approached the pros- 
trate Captain Moonlight, who lay with set 
eyes and fingers clutched as in the final 
death-pang. President began to rear and 
toss his head, and made as though to fly. 
José of the Knife was half Indian, and 
President, nervously sagacious, found the 
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breeze pcisoned of that Indian taint so 
alarming to a white man’s horse. 

José of the Knife sought to soothe the 
excited President with pacific words; he 
did not want to frighten away the best 
pony in the Panhandle. The scalp should 
be Don Anton’s; he designed President for 
himself. The pony of the dreaded Old 
Tom Moonlight would be something to 
show and to brag of, when back in the 
Mexican plazas on the Concha. With this 
thought, he maneuvered until the uneasy 
President, trotting and curveting but re- 
fusing to leave, had taken position to 
windward. Missing that terrifying Indian 
smell he became quiet, and looked at José 
of the Knife in a curious, non-understand- 
ing horse fashion. 

José of the Knife, being reassured as to 
the restless President, again turned to his 
labors of blood. Blade in hand he bent 
above the form of Captain Moonlight. An 
evil smile wreathed his lips, for he liked the 
work. 

Suddenly a grip of steel closed upon his 
wrist. There was a twist, a sound as of 
bones snapping, and the knife fell from his 
useless fingers. He screamed in surprise 
and pain; the scream was like the screech 
of a wildcat in its death agony. Then he 
went whirling face downward; the next 
moment the knee of Captain Moonlight 
pressed hard between his shoulders. 

As swiftly as he had tied those Cross-8 
steers, Captain Moonlight took the scft 
sash from about his middle, and bound the 
elbows of José of the Knife together behind 
his back. That the right arm was broken 
in no wise touched him with pity; he 
handled the helpless José without ruth or 
mercy. 

The latter, after that first screech, lay 
mute as a fox; his Indian blood did that 
much for him. He made no struggle; the 
strength of his conqueror was too prodi- 
gious, too monstrous. From the first he 
had felt himself in a grasp so over-mas- 
tering that resistance was preposterous. 
It would have been like throwing up one’s 
arm to ward away a landslide. 

Captain Moonlight took the would-be 
assassin’s pistol from his belt and broke it 
across a bowlder. In the same way he 
smashed the rifle, which the other had 
brought from his ambush on the hill. Then 
he picked up the bound José’s knife from 
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the grass. It was heavy, with a long blade, 
and balanced in the hand like a hatchet. 
He tried the edge; its razor-like keenness 
justified the name of its owner. 

“And now,” said Captain Moonlight, re- 
lentless as granite, tones cruelly ferocious, 
“while it is in my mind to cut your throat, 
it is in my mind still more to send you 
back to your master, Don Anton, as a best 
method of showing my contempt for him 
and you and every other assassin of a 
Mexican. In your trade of assassination, 
however, you should show more wit. Do 
not take it for sure that a man is dead just 
because he falls from the saddle. It may 
be that he but does it to tempt you into 
his hands.” Then followed a pause, in 
which he seemed to be settling life and. 
death for José of the Knife: “Yes, I shall 
send you back. But first I shall give you 
a new name, and furnish a red baptism.” 
There was a flash of the descending blade, 
and the left ear of José of the Knife was 
sheared smoothly away. “You have been 
José of the Knife; you will now be José 
of the Ear.” 

The bleeding José met the new pain 
without a moan, but the sweat-drops mot- 
tled his skin. 

Captain Moonlight brought up the pony 
of José of the Knife from the blind side 
cafion where it had stood, hobbled and 
hidden, while he lay in murderous wait. 
He tossed the pinioned José into the sad- 
dle, as lightly and as carelessly as though 
he were a sack of bran. 

Detaining the pony by the bridle, Cap- 
tain Moonlight drove the knife deep into 
the saddle-horn, and with a sharp twist 
broke the brittle blade in two. Putting 
the two-inch remnant that remained with 
the knife-haft into its proper sheath, he 
next replaced in their respective scabbards 
the broken rifle and pistol. As he did so 
the brand on the pony’s shoulder caught 
his eye. It was a Cross-8. 

“Tell the Red Bull I’ll owe him one for 
that,” he said, pointing to the brand. 
“Now you may go. Should you faint be- 
fore you reach the Cross-8 the wolves will 
get you; so I advise you to keep both 
your head and your seat.” 

Captain Moonlight turned the Cross-8 
pony’s nose down the cafion, and watched 
him until he was out of view. 

“They'll reach the Canadian in an hour,” 
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ruminated Captain Moonlight. “The pony 
knows the way, and the Mexican should 
stay in the saddle that space. Should he 
roll off, it will mean no more than a bad 
mouthful or two for the coyotes.” 

Captain Moonlight gave his whistle, and 
President, who seemed vastly relieved to 
behold his master again on his feet, trotted 
up. Across the pommel of the saddle the 
badly directed bullet of José of the Knife 
had plowed a furrow in the leather. Cap- 
tain Moonlight shook his head in critical 
disapproval. 

“It’s strange,” mused he, as he fitted 
foot to stirrup, “that no Mexican is ever 
a good shot.” 

Mr. Horne and Red River Bill were just 
sitting down to a repast of antelope steaks 
and baking-powder biscuit when Captain 
Moonlight rode up. 

“An’ at that,” said Mr. Horne, “we only 
beat you by an hour. We had to go 
‘round to the cottonwoods an’ pick up our 
old camp.” 

Red River, the taciturn, tendered a 
bake-kettle full of hot biscuit. They were 
of his own construction, those biscuit, the 
same being a refreshment for which he had 
wide-flung fame. Biscuit, like gambling 
and dancing, were among Red River’s 
weaknesses. Tell Him he was a great 
roper or rider, or handled a six-shooter like 
an angel, and he sat glumly indifferent. 
Mention his biscuit for their light, white, 
superior sort, and he beamed like the sun. 
Also, in his gratitude, he would give you 
anything he possessed. Captain Moon- 
light, who believed in humoring every in- 
nocent foible, spoke in warm terms of the 
biscuit; likewise of the antelope steaks 
wherewith Mr. Horne had loaded his tin 
plate. This put everybody in spirits. 

In the midst of the feast, Red River’s 
glance was caught by the furrow across the 
horn of Captain Moonlight’s saddle, which 
latter accouterment had been stripped 
from President and thrown upon the grass. 
He came to a dead point on the bullet 
mark, like a setter on a bird. 

“José of the Knife,” explained Captain 
Moonlight tersely. “He bushwhacked me 
in Mitchell’s arroyo.” 

“Where’s his har?” 

Captain Moonlight shook his head as 
indicating a paucity of Mexican scalps. 
At this sign that José of the Knife still 
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roamed the earth, Red River was on his 
feet in a moment, face working cloudily 
with anticipated vengeance. 

“Which I’ll nacherally ride back to the 
Cross-8,” he said. 

“Stay where you are,” said Captain 
Moonlight. Red River slowly resumed his 
place by the camp fire. “I sent him back 
with a message to Don Anton. You'll 
find his ear in one of my war bags.” 

Red River drew the saddle toward him, 
and rummaging in the bearskin war bags 
found the gruesome token. This seemed 
to uplift him pleasantly; the frown cleared 
from his face and was succeeded by a look 
of peace. 

“Well, let’s turn in,” remarked Captain 
Moonlight an hour later. “I want to get 
an early start, so as to be at the Dove’s 
Nest by noon.” 

The Dove’s Nest was the name given 
the Palo Duro home of Captain Moonlight 
by the romantic Mr. Horne. 

“Said name bein’ selected,” he ex- 
plained, “as commem’rative of the tran- 
quillity which thar preevails, thar bein’ no 
ladies.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PLOTTING OF ROBERT AND DON ANTON 


Four days had done much to subdue the 
temper of the Canadian. The river was 
visibly lower; it doesn’t take long for wa- 
ter to run away where the country slants 
seaward seven feet to the mile. The cur- 
rent was no longer strong, nor the sur- 
face tossed and billowed. Robert was for 
having his teams into the ford at once, but 
Captain Ruggles stopped him. 

“Wait!” he said, “‘until we level off the 
river bottom. A freshet such as we've 
had leaves it rough beyond description. 
If it didn’t bog down your wagons, it would 
upset them.” 

The Cross-8 riders, four of them, brought 
down a band of three hundred ponies from 
the wire pasture. For the space of an 
hour the ponies were crossed and re-crossed 
at the ford. Splashing and dancing, mane 
tossing, eyes flashing with the sport of it, 
the wild mustangs made the journey back 
and forth a score of times. In the end the 
quicksand bottom was beaten out as flat 
and as hard as a threshing floor. 

The two mule skinners brought up the 
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wagons, and put them safely over, the 
water just touching the hubs. Then came 
old Cato with the surrey, and Ethel on 
Jet. The latter took to the water like a 
Newfoundland; the Canadian was not Jet’s 
first ford. 

At last all were safely on the north bank 
and off for the Bar-Z, Captain Ruggles, 
like a good neighbor, going with them. 
The amiable Captain went to show the 
way; besides, those three serving damsels 
drafted from the Cross-8 required convoy. 
They were not wholly in favor of their 
translation to the Bar-Z, and the Captain 
feared a stampede. All went safely, and 
the sun was an hour high in the west when 
they halted at the new home. 

The Bar-Z was made up of a half-dozen 
adobe buildings, including workshops, of- 
fices, and a camp-house for the riders. 
The ranch building proper was not unlike 
the Cross-8 structure, only much smaller. 
The mud fireplaces, too, were on the sides 
instead of in the corners of the rooms, 
which showed that an American had 
planned it. 

“Here you are,’”’ quoth Captain Ruggles, 
waving a bland hand by way of inviting 
admiring attention to the arid desolation 
of the scene—“‘here you are in the center 
of as sweet a stretch of country as the Pan- 
handle presents.” 

The fourth day at the Bar-Z was ren- 
dered luminous by a visit from the Dofia 
Inez, who came with an armed retinue at 


her pony’s tail. 
“No,” she said, explaining her escort 
armed to the teeth, “‘I do not need them; 


but I take them. The Indians are at 
peace, yes; but who knows! An Indian 
is uncertain.” 

The Dojia Inez said that Don Anton kept 
to his room with the slashed shoulder. 

“He makes threats too,” she said gayly. 
“The knife was a good thing; it was need- 
ed to arouse his manhood. | begin a little 
to love him.” 

The Dojia Inez told of the sash-bound 
José of the Knife. 

““When he came,” she exclaimed, “‘from 
his broken arm and from the agony of his 
ear, he fell out of the saddle as though 
dead. Oh, your Captain Moonlight’—to 
Ethel—“‘is a terrible adversary! He breaks 
arms and crops ears, and then sends his 
victims back with a mouth full of insults.” 
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Aunt Tilda and Ethel were chilled. The 
Dofia Inez, in no wise chilled, went for- 
ward composedly: 

“José shot at him from ambush, which 
was good; but he missed, which was bad. 
And so he caught José, and broke his arm 
and cut off his ear; and then he told him 
to call Don Anton a dog. But it will not 
end there; Don Anton had in the padre, 
and took a vow of vengeance.” 

“Of vengeance!” exclaimed Ethel. ‘And 
do you approve?” 

“Why not? What is more manly than 
revenge?” 

Having nothing to occupy him, Robert 
was given fullest opportunity to ponder 
the offensive Captain Moonlight. The of- 
fensive one had planted fear in his heart, 
and because he feared he hated him. Be- 
yond that fear and that hatred, however, 
the picture of the gray-eyed one, as he 
stood—dangerous and threatening—before 
the lodge of Ironjacket, filled him with 
vague uneasiness. The memory of it rode 
him like a nightmare. 

Robert, aside from talents of stealth 
and a native preference for creeping upon 
an enemy, was not without qualifications 
that belong with the detective. His mem- 
ory for faces was photographic, and this, 
by the way, is the frequent ear-mark of 
timid souls. Robert not only recalled the 
gray-eyed one as though the latter’s por- 
trait had been etched upon his memory, 
but he was ghost-haunted by the feeling 
that the face was not new to him. 

One day—it was that luminous day of 
the Dofia Inez’s visit—a sudden thought 
struck him. The wonder and the terror 
of it set him a-totter on his feet. Recov- 
ering, he got out an old-fashioned album— 
chief among the dear possessions of Aunt 
Tilda. Hurrying over those earlier leaves 
that showed the Professor as a gay youth, 
the elder Alan Gordon, who had faced the 
camera as he would have faced an enemy, 
with a most portentous scowl, and Aunt 
Tilda in curls and crinoline, he went 
straight to the picture of young Alan. It 
was not the first time he had seen the 
picture. Long and often, since the death 
of old Alan Gordon, he had pored upon it 
as upon the face of a rival. He now gazed 
at it long and fixedly. There was no mis- 
take; the sudden thought that had gripped 
him was right. Taken when the lad Alan 
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was no older than twelve, it was still, as 
plain as ink and sun could make it, the 
picture of the gray-eyed one. 

Robert drew a deep apprehensive breath. 
That young Alan, whose return to Somer- 
set would rob him of the Gordon estate, 
was none other than his enemy. He came 
to the Panhandle to obviate the last possi- 
bility of his discovery, and lo! he had 
blundered upon him. Captain Moonlight 
—Old Tom Moonlight—were but aliases. 
The gray-eyed one was Alan, heir to old 
Alan Gordon, and Robert’s cousin. What 
if he should learn of the death of his father, 
and the fortune which waited for him to 
claim it? What if his identity were to be- 
come known to Aunt Tilda? The dread 
surmise shook the album in Robert’s hands. 

And yet what was more certain?—cer- 
tain to the point inevitable! Soon or late, 
with no more than two days’ ride between 
them, the fact must out. The gray-eyed 
one himself would guess the relationship 
between them, so soon as he heard Aunt 
Tilda’s name, and was told that she had 
come from old Somerset! Robert thanked 
his stars for the feud and the enmity that 
had broken out between them, and had 
served to keep the Professor and Aunt 
Tilda from any least acquaintance with the 
gray-eyed one. 

“Two minutes’ talk,” thought Robert, 
“with that gossip-mongering Professor and 
he would have learned all, even if he’d 
failed to guess it on hearing our names.” 

Robert knit his brows over the formu- 
lation of a plan. His avarice had no in- 
tention of letting the Gordon fortune slip 
through his fingers, without making an 
effort to clutch and hold it fast. He began 
by slipping the picture of young Alan out 
of the album. His first impulse was to 
destroy it. The day was cool, and a cedar 
fire blazed in the mud fireplace. For one 
moment he thought of burning it. Then 
he changed his mind, and put the picture 
in his pocket. 

As he did so Ethel came into the room. 
Robert closed the album, and laid it un- 
observed upon the table. 

“The Dojia Inez will only stay one day,” 
said Ethel. ‘She wants me to return with 
her to her home. If I can prevail on the 
Professor to go with us, Aunt Tilda says 
I may accept the invitation.” 

Instantly a new idea struck Robert. 
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Don Anton was as much the foe of the 
gray-eyed Alan as himself. Why not make 
an ally of the young rico? 
“The Cross-8?” said Robert, replying 
to Ethel. “I myself shall go with you.” 
“We'll take the Professor too,” said 
Ethel. 


Don Anton and Robert had a final talk 
the morning that the Professor and his 
party, guarded by the retainers of the Dofia 
Inez—they looked upon a close inspection 
not a little like Falstaff’s soldiery done in 
Mexican—started back for the Bar-Z. 

“Then we understand one another,” said 
Robert. The two stood alone outside the 
ranch house. “I shall go to Austin at 
once, and take out a patent to the land 
he’s on. Once the title is in me, I'll bring 
back the writ to serve on him here.” 

“Exactly!” said Don Anton. “Bring 
the writ, and I'll have José of the Knife 
play the part of sheriff. His arm will be 
well, but his ear will still smart! Ah, yes, 
José of the Knife will like to serve that 
writ! He shall have with him a force; 
we'll make it an occasion for wiping this 
gringo out.” 

“What force will you get? 
cans?” 

“Yes; only I shall send with them a 
handful of Kiowas. They will do the work 
as | want it done; my Mexicans might fail. 
You need not fear,” continued Don Anton. 
He noticed Robert’s lip twitch, and his 
shifty eyes begin to rove as though the 
prospect frightened him. “You need not 
fear. Your title to the land will protect 
you. If your people, that is to say, José 
and the Kiowas, whom you send to get 
possession, overstep their instructions and 
blood be shed, what then? That is not 
your fault. The state must seek the mur- 
derers among the Kiowas.” 

“Will they kill him?” asked Robert, a 
little huskily. He desired death for the 
gray-eyed one; but the bald thought of it, 
when set face to face with him, was calcu- 
lated to stagger. ‘And you think they’ll 
kill him?” he repeated mistily. 

“Kill him!’ and the young rico hissed 
the words, while his black eyes sparkled. 
“They will kill him throughout a whole 
day—those Kiowas. It was he who slew 
Sun Boy, who was of this very band. Kill 
him! They will take fire and torture him! 


Your Mexi- 
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Which’—he patted the bandaged shoul- 
der tenderly—‘‘is what my vengeance de- 
mands.” 


CHAPTER XIl 
ROBERT S TONGUE-TIED LOVE 


The Defia Inez rode with the Bar-Z 
party to the ford. Don Anton, in a gush 
of unusual condescension, would have done 
the same, but his knife-wounded shoulder 
declared against the rough motion of a 
mustang. As they neared the river, the 
Dojfia Inez drew up for one moment by the 
side of Robert. 

“So you and Don Anton have pooled 
your hates,” she whispered. “Have nei- 
ther of you the courage to follow his foe 
alone? And yet you, as well as he, have 
the effrontery to expect the love of a 
woman!” 

Robert was somewhat taken aback. He 
cast a startled glance at the hectoring Dojia 
Inez. Her remarks, aside from the sore- 
ness of the taunts they carried, struck him 
the more nervously since they fell at a mo- 
ment when he had Ethel most upon his 
slope of thought. He could manage no 
reply. His dullness was of the less conse- 
quence, however, for the sprightly Dojia 
Inez, having fired her shaft of sarcasm, 
spurred forward to join the others without 
waiting his return. 

Robert rode back to the Bar-Z vibrating 
like a pendulum between hate and love— 
thoughts of the gray-eyed one and thoughts 
of Ethel. More than once he resolved to 
show Ethel his heart; but each time when 
he would have made the attempt the words 
refused to come. He would lag in the rear 
alone, and try to collect himself. Then 
when he had, as he imagined, succeeded, 
he would press forward with the full pur- 
pose of plunging, sink or swim, into that 
momentous declaration. But his heart 
would thump, his throat turn dry and 
harsh, while his cheek was ice one moment 
and fire the next. Do all he might, he was 
never once able to make a start. 

This dumbness, not to say numbness, 
was not all Robert’s fault. Ethel herself 


was so far telepathic as to half-way read 
his mind. Of late, and particularly since 
the amiable raillery of the unconventional 
Dofia Inez, she had bestowed upon him a 
closer and more interested attention. 


Not 
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that she had any love to give him; but 
what woman is without a careful curiosity 
when the impression begins to gather that 
she herself is loved? 

Not since the days of Eve has any wo- 
man shrunk from being loved. Nor are 
women without a pretty cruelty in coils of 
this blushing sort. They are like your 
dishonest trader, and are willing to receive 
love without any intention of returning it 
in kind. For one thing they like flattery, 
and love is the very soul and sublimation 
of flattery. 

To avoid Robert’s avowal of a heart 
made desolate with love for her, Ethel held 
Jet close by the sedate side of Socrates, and 
kept up a never-flagging talk with the Pro- 
fessor. The latter savant was amazed, 
delighted. The fair Ethel had never be- 
fore exhibited such a thirst for exact in- 
formation. Commonly she fled like quick- 
silver from his disquisitions; cr, when 
flight would have been impolite, listened 
with an absent, ennuied air as though her 
wits were far away. Now she was all ea- 
gerness; a ceaseless rivulet of inquiry rip- 
pled from her rosebud lips. 

If Ethel’s sudden hunger for scientific 
knowledge pleased the Professor, the story 
ran the other way about with Robert. 
And yet, if that had been all, he would 
have invented some method of making her 
hear his love. But there arose another 
and even more baffling reason why he could 
not speak. This latter when it broke upon 
him surprised him vastly; the more since, 
while it seemed wholly within himself, he 
had had no hint of its existence. More, 
and worse: he found this tongue-tying 
reason unconquerable, work his fiercest to 
demolish it. 

Time and again Robert called up all his 
resolution. He bound himself and made 
a vow to speak. He would trample bash- 
fulness beneath his feet! He would forget 
himself !—forget Ethel!—forget everything 
but his love! Now surely he could speak. 

These signs and signal smokes of baffled 
sentiment went not unnoted by the sly 
Ethel. As she plied the Professor with 
queries calculated to unlock his eloquence, 
she gave Robert slantwise looks, and so got 
ever a glimmering guess of the progress— 
or rather the lack of it—he was making. 
Even the rapt Professor might have gained 
some glint of the business, had he not been 
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so swept away on the profound tides cf his 
own learned settings forth of what natu- 
ral marvels, botanical and zoological, fell 
across their path. The Bar-Z was reached 
with Robert’s love unsaid. 

Ethel, being home, breathed freer. Not 
that she had been troubled or oppressed, 
or indeed had found her late experience 
other than an exhilarating, albeit novel, 
form of hide-and-seek. Still, her soul was 
easier. She could now lay aside the Pro- 
fessor for Aunt Tilda. The latter would 
be a pleasanter refuge, a more agreeable 
defense; for however admirable she found 
the Professor as a shield, his wisdom had 
begun to pall upon her. 

It was the next day when Robert an- 
nounced for the first time the necessity of 
going to Austin. He gave divers reasons; 
and was withal at considerable care to 
make them foggy and deep. They were 
all business reasons, and all false; he never 
for a moment hinted at his secret purpose 
of buying the title to that coveted tract on 
the Palo Duro. 

There are two conditions which a right- 
hearted man will ever confront for himself. 
These be conditions of war and love. In 
neither do the decent proprieties permit of 
a proxy. A true man, a brave man, one 
worthy foe’s feud or woman’s heart, will 
do his own fighting and his own courting, 
and never dream of substitutes. 

Robert, however, was neither true man 
nor brave. Were it war he would have 
skulked, and at the best sent some one 
braver to serve in his timid stead. It be- 
ing love he followed a parallel course, and 
resolved to enlist Aunt Tilda. 

In coming to this decision he had pride 
enough to find fauit with himself. He 
even gave himself hard names, and waxed 
denunciatory concerning his cowardice and 
want of virile fiber. But—here he spread 
out his hands in a self-expostulatory way— 
what was he to do? He had tried to 
speak, and found himself too weak. There 
was nothing for it but Aunt Tilda! 

Robert, by skillful maneuverings, got 
Aunt Tilda alone. To his joy those verbal 
difficulties which had closed his lips when 
he would have talked with Ethel vanished. 
Having Aunt Tilda for’an auditor was a 
helpful change; where before he had been 
wordless he became eloquent now. All 
his later life he had gone to Aunt Tilda 
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with his woes and needs, and this habit 
doubtless was a present assistance. 

Robert, albeit not without the shadow 
of a whimper, besought the help of Aunt 
Tilda. He worshiped Ethel! She was 
necessary to his happiness! He even said 
that he could not live without her, although 
this last was hyperbole. He closed with 
a rush of sentiment that fairly resulted in 
tears. As he wiped away the drops from 
his cheek he said: 

“Will you speak to her while I’m away?” 
The request was preferred in a most plead- 
ing tone. 

Aunt Tilda sat without offering an in- 
terrupting word. Her silence arose from a 
feeling of astonishment to thus find her- 
self distinguished. She had considered 
many contingencies, but her imagination 
never pictured this one. Here was Robert 
thrusting his love-racked heart upon her 
as a sacred trust! Aunt Tilda gasped; it 
was all excessively disconcerting! 

Insensibly, Aunt Tilda had come to re- 
gard Robert and Ethel as her own per- 
sonal children, and the chance that they 


‘might one day marry had not entered 


her thoughts. Robert’s love-confessions, 
therefore, gave her a kind of shock. She 
was by no means sure for a moment that 
she liked the idea. 

Getting hold of her voice, Aunt Tilda 
began very naturally: 

“Why don’t you ask Ethel yourself? 
Haven’t you spoken to her?” 

Robert, with a kind of sob, replied that 
he had not. 

“| fear to ask her,” he said. 

Then he told all—how he had attempted 
to speak, and couldn’t. It was beyond his 
strength; above his powers; his one hope 
was Aunt Tilda. 

These abject avowals did nothing to- 
ward strengthening Aunt Tilda’s respect 
for Robert. Women revere force; they 
like men to carry them off in the teeth of 
protest; their deepest admiration is re- 
served for Sabines who wed them wi et 
armis. Nothing is more alarming to your 
true woman than a weakness greater than 
her own. Once she places herself at a safe 
distance from it, she settles her feathers 
to a comfortable contempt for the man 
who has frightened her with its display. 
Aunt Tilda, in spite of her maternal atti- 
tude toward Robert, was set on edge when 
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he admitted that he was afraid to speak to 
Ethel. He saw a corner of her contempt 
sticking out, and sought to protect himself 
with an explanation. 

“It isn’t fear,” said he, “‘it’s diffidence.”’ 

Aunt Tilda drew partial relief from this 
substitution of terms, although she vaguely 
felt that it marked a distinction rather 
than a difference. 

She and Robert settled themselves to 
what one might describe as a passionless 
review of the situation. The idea of a 
wedding waxed in favor with Aunt Tilda. 
By the time they had talked ten minutes 
she was as ardently anxious for it as Rob- 
ert himself. 

“Remember that it means my happi- 
ness,”” pleaded Robert, “‘and say to her all 
that I should have said.” 

The Indian fears of Aunt Tilda proved 
groundless, and, with nothing more threat- 
ening than a coyote to cross his path, Rob- 
ert arrived in due season at the Cross-8. 
Don Anton was still there, shoulder slowly 
mending, rancor gathering heat. 

“Do your mission to Austin,” said he, 
as the next morning Robert made ready 
to go, “‘and return as speedily as you may. 
All shall be*ready. Our vengeance will 
not be starved with too long a wait.” 

“And the-e Kiowas; there will be no 
hitch in that quarter?” 

“José of the Knife is already among 
them. They will listen. His mother was 
a squaw of their tribe. I tell you there 
will come no failure,” concluded Don An- 
ton fiercely, his white teeth showing. “I 
am sure of nothing if not of this Moon- 
light’s insolent blood.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
MR. HORNE TURNS MINER 


While those sand-buried rubies were sel- 
dom or for long out of the mind of Captain 
Moonlight, it struck him—for he was not 
without powers of  self-observation—as 
curious that they always came coupled 
with thoughts of the “Beautiful One.” 
He did not know Ethel’s name, and was 
angry with himself for being ignorant of it. 
This darkness seemed criminal, and in par- 
tial atonement he called her the “ Beau- 
tiful One.” The handkerchief thrown him 
by the Dofia Inez was the Beautiful One’s; 
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he had seen the Dofia Inez whip it from 
her neck. There was a silk-embroidered 
“E” in one corner. What should that 
stand for? Plainly it was the initial let- 
ter of aname. And that name!—was it 
Edith? or Emily? or Eunice? or what? 
He could recall many names that com- 
menced with E. He wasted much time 
over that square of dainty cloth; it seemed 
odorous of the beautiful throat that had 
worn it. And all the time there arose 
never the thought that he had no right to 
its possession. Once indeed he had said to 
himself that he ought to have returned it. 

“In that way,” he argued, “I might 
have learned her name;”’ for he put this 
contemplated act of justice on no higher 
ground. “Yes, if I’d returned it, I might 
have found out her name.” Then, after 
reflection: ‘But I should have lost the 
handkerchief.” 

Captain Moonlight did not suspect him- 
self of being in love with the “ Beautiful 
One.” Nor was he; but the ground was 
plowed, and another meeting or two would 
have sown the seed of it. 

As he gazed at the gay handkerchief 
with its intranslatable ““E,”’ his anger with 
his present existence, and a longing—that 
was woerderfully like sadness—for some- 
thing cise increased within him. In the 
end, too, as though their possession would 
repair all, his reflections wandered off to 
those inevitable rubies, hidden by the 
monk so long ago. 

It evinced the Gothic character of his 
sensibilities that at no time did our Cap- 
tain Moonlight feel shame or any modest 
touch of it, when remembering his vain- 
glorious struttings and vaporings—his open 
contempt of Robert under the cotton- 
woods, and his subsequent swaggerings at 
the Cross-8 baile. So crudely of a farthest 
heretofore was his t::sorn sense of every 
social propriety, so roughly bad had he 
been in manner formed by his sojourn 
with the Kiowas, that he felt perfectly se- 
cure concerning his conduct on those oc- 
casions. Also, he was well content with 


that knife-throwing; and with the later 
encounter in which the bad marksman- 
ship of José of the Knife cost that Mexican 
personage an ear. 

All these he embraced as natural, while 
he at the same time dismissed them as 
They, being slight matters of in- 


trivial. 
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ferior moment, could have had no effect 
in forming the Beautiful One’s opinions of 
him. She would forget them as he did. 
So far, however, as they possessed weight 
with her, they should incline judgment in 
his favor. 

Having settled these things so as to give 
himself the mcst ease, he again lowered 
his brows to the puzzle of those rubies. 
How to move that sand-mountain?—how 
to find that treasure-hiding spring, and 
bring it to the light?-—those were the prob- 
lems he proposed to himself. 

One evening he turned on Mr. Horne; 
that good man and tried companion was 
oiling a six-shooter. 

“Didn’t you tell me that you were once 
a miner?” 

Mr. Horne looked up from the six- 
shooter, a bit surprised. 

“Why, I reckon | did let fly some such 
bluff,” he said. “Still, between us, | 
wouldn’t advise you to gamble much on 
what | know about mining.” 

“But you’ve been a miner?” 

“Thar’s nothin’,” said Mr. Horne, lay- 
ing aside the six-shooter—“thar’s nothin’ 
| esteems so much as frankness among 
pards. The trooth is, Cap’n, my minin’ 
op’rations was confined to saltin’ one 
claim, an’ sawin’ it off on a ragin’ an’ on- 
fettered tenderfoot, who’d come pirootin’ 
into the boundless West to spend money.” 

“You could drift into the bosom of a 
hill?” 

“Shore! Any fool who saveys a pick 
from a shovel could do that.” 

Captain Moonlight regarded Mr. Horne 
with a quizzical eye. 

“Uncle Jeff,” said he, after a moment, 
“T’ve a mining job for you.” 

At the “Uncle Jeff” Mr. Horne had 
thrown up his hands with a gesture of 
despair. 

“Which I knowed the worst was on its 
way the minute you says ‘Uncle Jeff.’ 
The only other time you honors me in that 
manner was when I was preevailed on to 
ford the Pecos doorin’ the Joone rise, an’ 
I comes within an ace of drowning. But 
go on.” The last desperately. 

“This isn’t going to kill you,” laughed 
Captain Moonlight, ‘and there should be 
a fortune in it for all of us—you and Red 
River Bill, as well as myself.” 

“Proceed!” observed Mr. Horne, heroi- 


cally. “Thar’s nothin’ so gilds toil as 
riches. Besides’—and here Mr. Horne’s 
manner became apologetic—‘“‘I’m not one 
of them effete ’ristocrats who holds that 
manyooal labor is degradin’. No, sir, not 
me; I only claims it’s disgustin’-—which 
is a heap worse.” 

Captain Moonlight, disregarding the wise 
observations of his companion concern- 
ing labor, gave him a partial inkling of 
what was in his mind. He said nothing 
definite about rubies, or treasure of any 
sort. The plan was simply this: Mr. 
Horne must employ a half dozen Mexicars 
—they might be picked up in Tascosa. 
Then, with their aid, he was to tunnel the 
sand-mountain, following as his guide the 
thin stream that flowed from the buried 
spring. It would take time, doubtless; 
for not only would the tunneling move 
slowly, and still more slowly the farther 
one drifted into the hill, but the tunnel 
would have to be “timbered” to keep it 
from caving in. 

“My notion,” explained Captain Moon- 
light in conclusion, “‘is that you will need 
five Mexicans: two to dig and wheel out 
the sand; two to chop and fashion the 
timbers to secure the tunnel; and a fifth 
to keep camp and cook for you.” 

“An’ me, personal?’’ demanded Mr. 
Horne, with a look of concern. 

“You’re to superintend the Mexicans.” 

“Good scheme!’ exclaimed Mr. Horne, 
in evident relief. ‘‘All 1 has to do, then, 
is to keep them Castilians diggin’, an’ bend 
an occasional but stimyoolatin’ gun over 
their heads, by way of cheerin’ on the 
work?” 

“That’s the programme. Meanwhile, 

Red River and | will stick close to the 
buffaloes, killing and skinning, to earn the 
money to keep you and yaur Mexicans go- 
ing. 
“Well,” said Mr. Horne, after a pause, 
“T sees nothin’ in the prospect that a proud 
an’ haughty paleface need shrink from. 
When do you-all allow I’d better round-up 
them plebeians, an’ plunge into this yere 
enterprise?” 

“Atonce. We'll go over and take a look 
at the sand-mountain to-morrow. You'll 
then get a clearer thought of what’s to be 
done.” 

Mr. Horne went down to Tascosa, and 
by a strangest of best fortunes picked up 
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a wheelbarrow and two shovels. They 
were in the possession of Mr. Kimball, the 
blacksmith. That artisan explained the 
mystery of their presence in the Panhandle, 
by telling how they arrived with a stray 
Irishman, who plainly considered them 
his Lares and Penates. Getting his bear- 
ings, however, he abandoned them in favor 
of what strange gods belonged with the 
region, and in the last of it had been drawn 
into joining a cow-outfit where, having a 
genius for the culinary, he was made cook. 
The shovels and wheelbarrow had become 
the goods and chattels of Mr. Kimball by 
right of purchase, he having given a pair 
of red blankets for them. He sold them 
to Mr. Horne, who augmented the outfit 
with a pair of chopping axes from How- 
ard’s store. 

Later, by keeping a careful eye on the 
monte tables which abounded in Tascosa, 
Mr. Horne enlisted the services of five 
Mexicans whom the games had bankrupt- 
ed, and at the end of a week the hill had 
been pierced to a distance of one hun- 
dred feet. As nearly as might be guessed, 
it would require three months to reach the 
spring. The deeper the drift, the longer 
it would take to wheel out the sand, and 
that had to be considered in making a cal- 
culation. 

As fast as the tunnel was pushed for- 
ward, the sides and roof had to be ‘‘tim- 
bered”’ with split pine slabs cut from the 
side of the monk’s hill. There arose a 
single trouble: the sand, being fine and as 
dry as snuff, would seek out every crack 
and crevice between the slabs, to come 
sifting through. This made tedious work 
of the timbering, since the joints must be 
made as tight as though meant to hold 
water, in order to keep back the sand, 
which else would come streaming in to 
choke up the tunnel. 

Captain Moonlight remained with Mr. 
Horne a day or two at the start. He was 
mightily cheered by the rapidity with 
which the work was driven forward, and 
the deft accuracy of Mr. Horne’s engineer- 
ing—for the latter followed the little stream 
of water into the sandy labyrinth of the 
hill as surely as Theseus followed Ariadne’s 
clue of silk. 

Being satisfied on the score of Mr. Horne, 
and his moiling Mexicans, Captain Moon- 
light made ready to return to the Dove’s 
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Nest. He would visit Mr. Horne from 
time to time, to note how the work came 
on. Meanwhile, the robe-hunting season 
was in full blast, and there were buffaloes 
that must be killed. 

“Suppose some of them Cross-8 peo- 
ple come nosin’ ’round?” questioned Mr. 
Horne, as Captain Moonlight was about to 
ride away. 

“You’ve got your Sharp’s and your six- 
shooters; stand them off.” 

“But suppose they refoose the stand-off, 
an’ go crowdin’ my hand for a look?” 

“Shoot ’em in two.” 

Mr. Horne received these ferocious in- 
structions with a serene face; they appeared 


to dovetail with his own inclinations. What 
he said might indicate as much. 
“Right you be!” he exclaimed. ‘Your 


orders, Cap’n, are in strict line with what 
I’d have su’gested myse’f. Which,” con- 
cluded Mr. Horne, with the manner of one 
who pays himself a compliment, “is only 
another an’ most convincin’ proof of how 
great minds allers thinks alike.” 

The buffaloes came drifting slowly in 
from the northern pastures in vast droves, 
and Captain Moonlight and Red River Bill 
were kept busy from dawn till dark. It is 
no light task to kill and skin thirty buffa- 
loes—thirty was the number to which they 
limited themselves as being a fair day’s 
work. Besides, they must peg out and 
scrape the hides for curing. 

The killing grounds, an hour’s ride from 
the Dove’s Nest, were the gentle eastern 
slope of a low hill. The hill offered a 
natural bed ground for the buffaloes, and 
each morning one was sure of finding there 
a hundred or more of old full-robed bulls, 
juxuriating, while the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun dried the frost from their shaggy 
backs. The killing of the day before in 
no wise warned them. Every morning saw 
the hill a slaughtering ground; that evening 
a fresh contingent, unalarmed, would come 
sauntering in and choose it for a resting 
place. Captain Moonlight was given no 
unusual work; each morning he bowled 
over his thirty—and might have made the 
kill three hundred had he cared to—with- 
out stirring from his tracks. After the first 
bull was down, it was the merest case of 
load and fire, as fast as cartridges could be 
snapped into the rifle and the rifle brought 
to the shoulder. 
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When thirty were stretched, Red River 
Bill drove out from the Dove’s Nest in a 
big Bain wagon; the buffaloes were skinned 
and the robes carted back to the camp. 
Then came the pegging out and scraping; 
for the drying grounds lay close under the 
lee of the Dove’s Nest, there being coyotes 
and Indians and Mexicans—all thievish 
perils in the order named—from whose lar- 
cenies the robes must be defended. There 
were the hide-bugs, too; but a sprinkling 
of poisoned water did for them, just as a 
sprinkling of rifle bullets was expected to 
do for the others. 

Three weeks, replete of rifle smoke and 
buffalo robes, went by at the Dove’s Nest, 
and Captain Moonlight and the indefati- 
gable Red River had stretched, cured and 
piled up full six hundred robes. 

‘At least three thousand dollars’ worth,” 
was the comment of Captain Moonlight, 
as he considered the harvest. “I shall 
leave you’’—this to Red River—‘‘to bale 
them up, while I ride down to the ’Dobe 
Walls, and arrange their sale. It’s about 
time that Uncle Jeff encouraged his Mexi- 
cans with a pay-day.” 

Captain Moonlight, two days later, rode 
President into the "Dobe Walls. The lat- 
ter picket post of civilization consisted of 
a blacksmith shop, a barroom, and a great 
outfitting store—all of sun-dried ‘dobe 
bricks. 

In the hour following his arrival Captain 
Moonlight managed the disposal of those 
six hundred robes; and Mr. Wright— 
their purchaser—who kept the outfitting 
store, had given orders to his mule-skin- 
ners to hook up their teams and bring them 
in. 

“Only you needn’t bring ’em here,’ 
said he. “When you’ve got them into 
your wagons, head straight for Dodge. 
I’ll take the word of Captain Moonlight for 
the count.” 

Our young friend, thus complimented, 
could do no less than go with Mr. Wright 
to the barroom of Mr. Hanrahan, and show 
his appreciation of Mr. Wright’s confidence 
in strong waters all ‘round. 

While Captain Moonlight stood at the 
rum-sloppy counter with Mr. Wright, con- 
sidering buffaloes in every tense, past, 
present and future, a young cow-punch- 
er, leggings rustling, spurs jingling, ap- 
proached. He had been sitting to the rear, 





and it was a word with Mr. Hanrahan that 
started him. As he came up, those fea- 
tures most to be noticed in him were a 
lean, pleasant face, and a rumpled letter 
which he bore in his hand. He tendered 
the letter to Captain Moonlight. 

“Hanrahan says that you’re my man,” 
he remarked. “‘An’ I was plenty pleased 
to hear it, ‘cause it saves me three days’ 
ride. It’s from Frosty,” he concluded, 
putting the missive into Captain Moon- 
light’s fingers. 

The latter looked at the superscription. 
It was to “Old Tom Moonlight, Dove's 
Nest on the Palo Duro, via ’Dobe Walls, 
Tascosa and the Cross-8.” 

“I guess it’s mine,” he said, and tore it 
open. 

The letter ran thus: 


Dere frend: 

This leaves me feelin gay, an trusts to findin 
you likewise. I’m in Austin turnin farobank 
for the statesman. I’ve been here- three days, 
an have already caught the Attorney Genral 
for a thousand. I’m now ropin at the State 
Treasurer, an if | tie him down I| expect to own 
Texas by the time I’m again on the Canadian. 
However, this ain’t what I went trackin out to 
tell. 

You remember the young tenderfoot who was 
pervadin round the Cross-8 on the day of the 
steer-throwin? He’s the maverick who bought 
the Bar-Z outfit. Well, the story’s too long, 
but he’s now in Austin with a scheme to do you 
up. The Register at the Land Office told me 
about it—he’d just called the turn for the limit, 
an was feelin friendly. He says this party has 
took out a patent—bought the title, you under- 
stand—to the section on which the Dove’s Nest 
stands. That not only gives him your camp, 
but every spring an water-hole for an hour’s 
ride around. 

He’s also staked a law-wolf, an the two of em’s 
got a paper from the court—the judge is a pard 
of mine, an plumb locoed to play monte—an 
he’s now pintin out to stampede you off the 
Palo Duro. 

I'll say no more, as I’m offerin two to one, 
an go as far as they like, that when you get this 
you'll savey what to do. I send per hand of 
Bill Gatlin of the Frying Pan Ranch, who be- 
longs up your way. The hoss-thief tenderfoot, 
bearin said papers, will be comin up on the 
next stage after this reaches you. What better 
should you want than that? To me it looks like 
a push-over. 

Yours truly, 
Frosty. 

P.S. Things is down to a fine pass, if stray 
tenderfeet can come meanderin into Texas un- 
rebooked, to play the law on us. If that’s the 
freedom for which our fathers fought and bled, 
I for one am ready to turn my box up, cash what 
chips is out, an quit. . 
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Captain Moonlight read and re-read 
Frosty’s singular letter; at the second 
reading a look, grim and set, began to 
mantle his face. He put a question to 
Mr. Wright: 

“When is the next stage due from the 
East?” 

“It ain’t a reg’lar stage-coach,” Mr. 
Wright explained; “it’s a buckboard— 
two mules. It belongs to Scotty, who’s 
got the mail contract, but Locoed Charlie 
drives it. It goes once a week. When 
will it be in? Bar accidents, it’s due to- 
morrow noon. What’s the matter?— 
somebody you want to see coming up?” 

“Yes; somebody I want to see very 
much.” There was a dangerous dryness 
in the tone. “I think I’ll ride out a mile 
or so, and meet him. However, that’s not 
until to-morrow. Meanwhile, let’s go over 
to your store. There will be five thousand 
rounds of 50-caliber Sharp’s cartridges to 
go out to the Dove’s Nest with your mule 
teams, besides one thousand rounds of 
Colt’s-45s.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RESCUE IN THE SNOW 


The next morning, about ten by Mr. 
Hanrahan’s barroom clock, or as that mer- 
chant in rum would have phrased it, “at 
fourth drink time,” Captain Moonlight 
mounted President, and turned that ani- 
mal’s nose toward the east. He rode along 
at a snail’s gait; for his mere purpose was 
to meet the incoming buckboard, and one 
place would serve as well as another. 
That incoming buckboard, according to 
the written word of the veracious Frosty, 
should carry Robert—Robert, who was 
coming with the organized design of driving 
him from the Dove’s Nest. It was Rob- 
ert whom he wanted to meet. 

At that, our gray-eyed one had nothing 
mapped out. To one who, like himself, 
made an aggressive specialty of force, the 
situation, while calculated to plant rage 
in a man’s heart, was simple enough. 
Robert was his enemy by choice, seeking 
his harm in sly, unmanly ways. That 
Robert had the law on his side in no wise 
improved his position, but made it worse. 
The sentiment of the Panhandle sustained 
only the strong hand. The law was a trap 
—a gin—a snare, resorted to by weak, 


scheming, criminal men, who possessed a 
vicious willingness to filch the goods of 
their neighbors, while wanting the stark 
hardihood to go personally about the vil- 
lainy. By every custom of the region the 
Dove’s Nest was his. To creep to Austin 
and patent the title in himself was on 
Robert’s part the trick of a caitiff. In 
its way, too, it was a tacit declaration of 
war. He, the gray-eyed one,—whose na- 
ture was born, as he himself had lived, 
outside of and beyond the law—should 
not hesitate to confront him as he deserved. 
He would shoot down Robert, or any who 
stood in his place, in defense of what were 
his rights. He who would claim the Dove’s 
Nest must come armed with something 
besides mere law. It would take more 
than a paper, bearing the seal of the land 
office, to put him, the gray-eyed one, to 
flight. He was grateful for Frosty’s warn- 
ing. It came pat to the occasion. He 
could now meet the invasion half way, and 
sharply settle that business of the Dove’s 
Nest’s ownership. 

In brief, our young friend’s lowering de- 
termination was to stop the buckboard 
and charge Robert with the treacherous 
enterprise that had taken him to Austin 
and was now bringing him back. The feud 
being outlined so that the whole world, 
including Locoed Charlie, would under- 
stand, Robert must fight. It should be 
war to the death. There should come a 
sure solution of the controversy. If he, 
the gray-eyed one, fell, Robert’s path to 
the Dove’s Nest would lie comparatively 
open. Were the fortunes of war to declare 
otherwise, then this hopeful scoundrel now 
coming up the trail would be too dead 
to press his claims. It was the old-time 
trial by battle, and our gray-eyed one re- 
verted to it with no more distrust of it 
as a method for settling disputes, than he 
would have entertained had he been living 
in the thirteenth century. The only dif- 
ference would be a difference in weapons; 
it should be six-shooters and knives in- 
stead of swords and battle-axes. But, 
since arms would be equal in the hands 
of each, this improving modern difference 
didn’t count. These were the rumina- 
tions of our gray-eyed one, as he paced 
slowly eastward in quest of that buckboard 
which bore his enemy—or should one say 
his prey? 
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About two miles out from the ’Dobe 
Walls grew a clump of plum bushes. Our 
gray-eyed one would wait there. Accord- 
ing to a second and a finer calculation 
made by Mr. Wright, the buckboard should 
be along now in half an hour. 

To the south, a half mile away, a ragged 
rank of cottonwoods marked the course of 
the Canadian. To the east, for a distance 
of three miles, the trail proper lay open to 
the eye. Our gray-eyed one, in savage 
wait by the clump of plum bushes, would 
be able to foresee the advent of the buck- 
board by more than fifteen minutes. 

As he stepped from the saddle, and loos- 
ened the bridle of President by way of 
permission to crop the grass, he ran his 
gaze along that three-mile yellow ribbon 
of trail. There was no moving thing in 
sight; the looked-for buckboard was still 
a creature of the future. 

He let his mind rest casually on Locoed 
Charlie. He could have wished it had been 
Scotty himself, rather than his spiritless, 
half-witted assistant. He wanted the im- 
pending war and its cause to be hereafter 
thoroughly understood by the Panhandle 
public; and he rightly feared that Locoed 
Charlie did not own enough intelligence to 
grasp the story. For all that he would go 
on; he was not to blame for the brainless 
sort of Locoed Charlie, and the Panhandle 
public, gathering the details, would have 
to take the risk. 

Gloomy, hard as iron, with never the 
shadow of a relenting doubt to stay his 
hand, our gray-eyed one waited by the 
plum bushes, his soul set on bluod. He 
did not think once on the Beautiful One, 
or consider what might be her feelings in 
event of the taking off of one who pre- 
sumably stood so near her as did he who 
was coming up the trail. Life, in all its 
phases, was only one grand risk, and the 
Beautiful One, for either joy or grief, 
was not exempt from the common chances 
of existence. The Beautiful One might 
be set to black mourning as the result of 
what he was so bloodily about; but he 
never considered that, nor would it have 
held him if he had. It was Robert who 
should have thought on those things. He 
should have protected the sensibilities of 
the Beautiful One—assuming that she 
cared for him—by a frank, honorable, man- 
ly course of life. Those women-folk, who 
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belonged with malefactors that skulked 
to Austin to steal the house over a neigh- 
bor’s head, lay, doubtless, wide open to 
grief. That, however, was the fault of the 
skulking one; his victim should not be ex- 
pected to sit quiet for that reason. Thus 
ran Panhandle doctrine; and thus, would 
have coursed the reflections of the gray- 
eyed one, had the contingency quoted oc- 
curred—which it didn’t—to his mind. 

The somber resolution of his face while 
he paused by those plum bushes was only 
once relieved. The ghost of a smile chased 
across it, to be gone in a moment; that 
was when his ruminations glanced for an 
instant on Mr. Horne and Red River Bill. 

“If he should win over me,” thought the 
gray-eyed one—who possessed not a least 
intention of losing—‘‘if he should win over 
me, I wish him joy of Red River and Uncle 
Jeff. Even with me gone, there would be 
blood on the Dove’s Nest’s threshold, and 
worse inside, before ever he took posses- 
sion.” 

The day, for so late in the season, had 
been still and warm. Suddenly a chill 
puff of wind struck his cheek like ice. The 
puff came from the north. He looked 
quickly in that direction; a band of cloud, 
black as ink, belted the northern horizon. 
Aside from this cloudy strip of blackness, 
the sky was as clear as a bell, with the sun 
beating vertically down. There came a 
second icy puff; it was doubly chill by 
contrast with the warm, heavy dullness of 
the day. He kept his eye riveted on the 
black strip to the north, which now began 
racing up the sky with the swiftness of a 
drawn curtain. President came up nicker- 
ing, with ears pointed inquisitively. 

“It’s a norther sure enough, old boy,” 
he said to President, as he readjusted the 
bridle. ‘‘Still, we’ve seen other blizzards 
in our time, and this bunch of plum bushes 
will stand our friend.” 

He glanced along the dusty yellow streak 
of trail. There was what he sought—the 
buckboard just pushing into view, the leth- 
argic mules at a slow trot. Even at a dis- 
tance of three miles he made out two per- 
sons, no more. 

“Two,” said he, to himself. ‘The man 
I’m after is the only passenger.” 

While his eyes were following the ap- 
proaching buckboard, there fell a little 
flurry of snowflakes. They were the white 
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skirmish line thrown out by the on-rushing 
norther, and each as large and clinging as 
a pinch of wool. More flakes, and faster, 
with the wind on the increase. The gray- 
eyed one took another look at the far-off 
buckboard; he could just make it out, a 
black dim spot in the whirling, drifting 
wildness of the storm. While his eyes 
were upon it the snow thickened and shut 
it out. 

The snow now came down in a cloud of 
clinging whiteness. The grass about the 
plum bushes was covered as with a blanket. 
The blanket grew visibly deeper—one inch, 
two inches, three. Our gray-eyed one led 
President close against the leeward side of 
the clump of bushes, into which that pro- 
found beast ground and pushed his way 
to save himself from the drifting snow. 

“This is the thickest I’ve ever seen it 
come down,” was the mental comment of 
the gray-eyed one. : 

The wind rose, and with it came the cold. 
It was arctic, that cold; a thermometer, 
had one hung in those plum bushes, would 
have registered a fall of fifty points. 

“| hope those buckboard mules,” he 
ruminated, ‘‘will be able to hold the trail. 
The storm is a bit in their front, which is 
bad. However, they can’t drift far to one 
side; the river and that fringe of cotton- 
woods will stop them.” 

There came a loud, astonished snort. 
He peered forth as well as he was able 
through the thick, dancing flakes. Dimly 
he made out the unwieldy bulk of a giant 
buffalo bull, who had headed for the shel- 
ter of the plum bushes, and was discon- 
certed to find them occupied by others. 
With the storm, and the flakes that clung 
to his shaggy frontlet and blinded him, 
our buffalo bull might have mistaken the 
gray-eyed one and President for members 
of his herd. But the wind brought him an 
alarming, not to say an enlightening whiff, 
and with a prodigious final snort he trotted 
off toward the river. 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen, a half hour 
went by; the wind and the snow con- 
tinued. The gray-eyed one stepped into 
the open, and found the drift piled midway 
to his knee. 

“And yet they ought to make it!” he 
considered, turning his flake-blinded eyes 
in the direction of the hidden buckboard. 
“We could settle the question of the Dove’s 
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Nest in a blizzard as readily as though the 
sun were shining. We'd only have to go 
a little closer.” 

There, by the clump of plum bushes, 
waited the gray-eyed one. An hour passed, 
and never a creaking sign of the buck- 
board, although he kept his ear on the 
strain. He looked at President doubt- 
fully; the big bay pony was wrapped in a 
coat of white. At last, with the manner 
of a man whose decision is made, he led 
President out of the bushes. Brushing the 
snow from the deep saddle, he mounted. 

“We'll have to go after them,” he said 
to President. “‘From the looks of things, 
they’re stalled. It would be one way, of 
course; but it’s not the way I want this 
man to die.” 

President gave a plunge as he felt the 
unusual spur. Then off through the blind- 
ing, blocking tumble of drifts went man 
and pony. Sometimes the snow was girth 
deep, but they broke through. The snow 
and the wind whipped them, but they 
pressed on. They were in all things a 
match for the storm—this man and horse, 
framed of blood and fire and iron. 

The gray-eyed one had to feel his way, 
as it were. He guided himself by the 
storm, which he kept to his left. The lay 
of the land helped him, for it sloped gently 
upward to the north side of the trail. Still, 
in such a tempest, white and freezing, it 
would have been easy to miss so small a 
thing as the buckboard. He might go 
within a rod of it, and never be the wiser. 

President, and not he, discovered it at 
the last. Of a sudden President pulled up 
and faced to the north. The snow whipped 
into his eyes; but he stood facing it none 
the less firmly, pawing with one fore-hoof 
and nickering. 

“Ah, old boy! you smell them!” cried 
the gray-eyed one. 

He urged President to advance in the 
teeth of the blast. They made progress 
foot by foot—head down, to escape the 
snow as much as might be. They had not 
far to go; the buckboard was perhaps one 
hundred feet away, when the keen nose of 
President gave notice. It was just as well 
it did; another minute, and the buckboard 
would have been left hopelessly behind. 

The buckboard mules were standing, 
heads lowered, planted in the snow, Locoed 
Charlie and Robert motionless in the single 
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seat. The reins and the long-shotted mule 
whip were still in Locoed Charlie’s fingers. 
The whole made a vast, bulky mound of 
snow; for the drift reached as high as the 
mules’ backs, and fell across the side of the 
buckboard to cover the knees and the laps 
of the men. 

The gray-eyed one, President bounding 
and buck-jumping in the snow depths, rode 
round on the side of Locoed Charlie. He 
leaned from the saddle, and shook him by 
the arm. Between snow flurries he struck 
him and shouted in his ear. It was labor 
thrown away; Locoed Charlie and Robert 
were in the first dull sleep that precedes 
death by freezing, and the only response 
to the shoutings and the shakings was a 
murmur of querulous protest on Locoed 
Charlie’s part at having his dreams dis- 
turbed. 

The gray-eyed one reached out and took 
the heavy whip from the hand of Locoed 
Charlie. Reining President back on his 
hocks to get the distance, he sent the lash 
biting like the point of a knife into the 
sides and flanks of the snow-buried mules. 
There was more life, more vitality in the 
mules than in the men. The cruel lash, 
cracking like a pistol and taking off a piece 
of hide as big as a two-bit piece with every 
stroke, woke up the team as with a coal of 
fire. They made a scrambling start, and 
began to move. .Once free of the drift 
that had formed about them, the mules 
did better. Warmed by exercise, and 
maddened into highest life by the inveter- 
ate lash, they did better still. That thun- 
derbolt of a man on the thunderbolt of a 
pony was so much more terrible than the 
storm that the mules, afire with the pistol- 
cracking lash, forgot snow and wind and 
fled before him at a gallop. 

Sure of the mules, the gray-eyed one fell 
back and, with energy scarcely modified, 
sent the lash curling about the benumbed 
forms of Robert and Locoed Charlie. They 
proved duller cattle than the mules; but 
still he stirred them. Locoed Charlie was 
the first to come around, and he cursed 
feebly as the lash struck his shoulders like 
a live wire. At this, the gray-eyed one 
returned upon the profane Charlie ten 
curses for his one, and fairly slashed the 
coats from the backs of both Robert and 
him. It was fierce work. He would 
charge forward and pour a storm of leather 
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into the mules; then he would fall back, 
and cut up Robert and Locoed Charlie as 
though they were a pair of convicts. 

The most wonderful thing was that the 
flying mules never varied a rod to left or 
right of the trail. They were full four 
miles from the ’Dobe Walls when the gray- 
eyed one unlocked them from that death- 
trance. Once started, he sent them over 
those four miles rather faster than the fat, 
lazy mules were wont to cover it in the best 
of weather. 

At last, up through the swirl of the 
storm, rose the black loom of Mr. Wright’s 
big outfitting store. The gray-eyed one 
saw it, and launched a shower of leather 
at mules and men by way of valedictorv. 
He brought them into the ’Dobe Walls reel- 
ing and plunging, reins under the gallop- 
ing feet of the mules, the latter a-drip with 
blood and perspiration, the men bruised 
and stung and cut to tatters. Like one 
acknowledging defeat, the blizzard began 
to abate, and as the buckboard came to 
a halt in front of Mr. Hanrahan’s saloon, 
the winds fell, the snow ceased, the air 
cleared, while the sun burst suddenly forth 
in a flood of brightness, and showed the 
beaten storm in full retreat to the south. 


Aunt Tilda, in her new responsibility as 
Robert’s love-deputy, did not find her task 
an easy or a graceful one. It was harder 
to speak to Ethel than she had supposed. 
She was beginning to feel far from sure 
that Robert’s proffer of a heart would be 
generously received. Those doubts which 
were aroused by Ethel’s mendacious avoid- 
ance of Robert’s request to bear him com- 
pany for a short mile that day he left for 
Austin, had returned with double force. 
Her kindness had explained them away at 
the time, by an argument of girlish coy- 
ness on Ethel’s part. She had refused to 
ride with Robert in a spirit of teasing co- 
quetry. 

But the subsequent jocund conduct of 
that baffling damsel did not bear out this 
theory of coyness. By every rule of love, 
as remembered by Aunt Tilda, Ethel, fol- 
lowing Robert’s departure, should have 
moped and gloomed; that is, she should 
have gloomed and moped, assuming for 
her a tenderness toward the departed one. 
Ethel, however, did nothing of that dull 
and mournful sort. Her face shone with 
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all the smiles of May. She went up and 
down with a laugh on her lips and a song 
in her throat, as one in a state of happi- 
ness and vast bliss. In the most shameless 
fashion, too, she had had the saddle on Jet 
before Robert was gone an hour, and the 
headlong manner in which she sent that 
ambitious mustang skurrying across the 
landscape rendered the story of her hav- 
ing wearied him to a panting standstill the 
day before an abject farce. All these symp- 
toms were considered by Aunt Tilda, and 
in no one of them could she discern hope 
for Robert. In her troubles she took coun- 
sel with the Professor. 

“Tt will break Robert’s heart,” she con- 
cluded,. “if Ethel should not return his 
love. Really, he wept as he spoke of her.” 

The good Professor was instantly in a 
dilemma. He could pretend to no impres- 
sions concerning Ethel’s love, or lack of it, 
for Robert. He was scientific, and had 
been thinking on other things. Now that 
the business was mentioned, however, he 
could not dodge the hope that Ethel de- 
spised Robert, as he did; for he held her, 
with her heart of gold and that wisdom 
which had bewildered him, as much, too 
good for Robert. 

“The boy’s not worthy of her,” thought 
the Professor, while Aunt Tilda talked. 
“He isn’t fit to touch her fingers, for all he’s 
half a Gordon. It would be a manifest 
wrong to waste so brilliant a mind as hers 
on such a palterer.” 

The Professor would have perished where 
he stood, rather than give Aunt Tilda so 
much as a guess at these views. He was 
too careful of her feelings for that. She 
loved Robert, if Ethel did not, and the 
Professor wouldn’t have wounded that love 
for the world. Moreover, he had his own 
standing with Aunt Tilda to think about. 

Being wily, the Professor went to one 
side, and lectured on tears. Aunt Tilda 
had said that Robert wept; the deep Pro- 
fessor took those lamentations as his text. 

Tears proved nothing when one under- 
took to measure feeling. Tears were a 
matter of temperament. The deepest grief 
was ofttimes dry of eye. Also, the Pro- 
fessor had known grief to be a question 
of digestion, and said that tears might find 
their sources in cheese or suet pudding. 
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“Beyond that, my dear Madam,” quoth 
the Professor, ‘I myself attach but little 
instructive importance to tears. They 
prove nothing but themselves. For, even 
granting them an origin above mince pies 
and cheese, they are generally born of 
selfishness. Folk weep at a grave, not for 
the dead but for themselves. It is their 
loss, not his, which they mourn.” 

Aunt Tilda listened in sincere impatience 
to the word-ramblings of the Professor. 
She said they were beside the point, and 
in no wise met her question. She must 
tell Ethel of Robert’s love, and now she 
had asked the Professor how to set about 
it. And all she had received in response 
was a lecture on digestion, and the grievous 
possibilities that rankled in pies and pud- 
dings, to close with a dissertation on the 
hypocrisy of graveyard tears. She thought 
the Professor disingenuous, and was sur- 
prised by it. Perhaps, he did not care to 
talk on love, as being trivial and beneath 
him. 

The Professor met this severity with a 
shy, wistful look. 

“Talk on love, my dear Madam!” he 
cried, while his cheek flushed like a boy’s; 
“now, there is one love I could talk on for- 
ever!—one heart that I should like to put 
in your charge through all eternity!” 

It was Aunt Tilda’s turn to color. Still, 
she displayed not a little address at this 
crisis. 

“Now I,” she replied, lifting her hand 
to warn the Professor, who seemed to be 
coming too close—‘‘now | am like a lawyer 
who will take but one case at a time. | 
shall refuse to hear another love story un- 
til I’ve disposed of poor Robert’s. Of 
course,’ she concluded, letting her soft- 
ened glance rest kindly on the Professor, 
“once that is off my hands, | will not say 
but what I might listen to another.” 

“My dear Madam!” began the Professor, 
in a state of exclamatory ecstasy. 

The fat, round little hand went repres- 
sively up. 

“There!” she said, “I’ve no more time 
now.” 

With this, Aunt Tilda left the room; 
while the Professor, seizing his hat, issued 
forth in the greatest excitement to call the 
stars his brothers and to walk the air. 


(To be continued.) 














Off for the quail grounds. 





DAYS WITH THE SOUTHERN QUAIL 
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HE bravest, bonni- 
est bird of them 
all is Bob White 
—“bonny” used 
in the old Scotch 
sense in which it 
was once applied 
to John Claver- 
house and other 
sturdy debonnair 

He fights Wisconsin snows when 





warriors. 
the temperature is thirty degrees below 
zero, and when a crust forms above him he 
pecks his way through it to freedom, as if 


he were a big cock grouse. He withstands 
the Southern suns, faint, panting and al- 
most overborne sometimes, but indomita- 
ble to the last. He is man’s friend; where 
man goes in the country he goes; and often 
he is a pioneer over rich lands that have not 
felt the plow. From two hundred miles be- 
low Lake Superior to the Nueces River in 
southwestern Texas he claims American lat- 


itudes for hisown. On the northern edge of 
his habitat the relentless ice drives him 
back, and on the Nueces he meets the blue 
quail of the cactus, a brightly plumaged 
and leggy bird with which he refuses to as- 
sociate and for which he feels a contempt. 

With a pertinacity and courage all his 
own, he makes his way against the rigors 
of the North; in southwestern Wisconsin 
to-day he is as thick as the autumnal 
leaves which used to strew the brooks of 
Vallambrosa, and if the Legislature does 
not further extend the closed season there 
will be great shooting out there next fall; 
but his natural home is the far South. 
There is no reason why naturalists with 
their dog Latin should have named him 
Ortyx V irginianus; they might better, with 
an extra twist of the tongue and brain, 
have called him Ortyx Georgianus, or 
Alabamlianus, or Louisianaianus, for while 
the quail does well in Virginia, that com- 
monwealth is too far north to permit him 
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to reach his best and most numerous de- 
velopment. 

In the middle South the birds breed well; 
they breed well in Louisiana; in south- 
western Texas, on the wide free lands be- 
tween the San Antonio and Nueces rivers, 
they meet with the exact conditions most 
beneficial to them: weather that is dry 
and rarely too dry, warm and rarely too 
warm, a winter only two months long, 
plenty of food and plenty of cover. There- 
fore quail-hunters in that part of the world 
have a glut of the sport and they make bags 
impossible to other sections. The man 
who pays a high license and scores ten 
brace in a day over Indiana fields is perked 
up, but that sort of killing would be un- 
satisfactory to the fell enthusiast of the 
Southwest, where sixty birds to a man is 
very common score indeed, and from that 
number the kill runs up through the 
eighties and nineties to the hundreds and 
beyond; one hundred and fifteen birds in 
the bag to the single gun and dog is be- 
lieved to be the top score, but it has been 
often approached. No sportsman with the 
kindly affection which the genuine quail- 
hunting sportsman has for Bob White will 
attempt to defend such killings; they are 
to be condemned as unsportsmanly. 

The brown quail bred in the mesquite 
lands is of the same family with Ortyx 
Virginianus, Georgianus, Arkansawianus, 
but is of darker hue, speedier of foot, 
stronger of wing and trickier of flight. No 
man need go out in expectation of the 
straightaway flyers he would find in parts 
of the older South, or in the corn-fields of 
the middle West. The birds do not fly 
until the hunter is within ten feet, and then 
sail off as if their trajectories were drawn 
by rule, so speeding that the wide muzzle 
finds itself in a line with them without 
conscious direction by its handler. The 
mesquite birds are like General Crook’s 
Chiricahua Apaches getting off the reser- 
vation when the spring grass was two 
inches high: “They rise at right angles 
and light running.” They keep on run- 
ning for a while, and when finally cornered 
and sent into air again they are apt to 
buzz back over the shooter’s head. Oc- 
casionally in darting over or between the 
thick-set growths they develop eccentrici- 
ties of flight that would make a jacksnipe 
sick with longing. The men who make 
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the big scores in the Southwest earn them 
with much leg-work and sweat, profani- 
ty, anger, disappointment and close, hard 
shooting. 

The quail down there have many natu- 
ral enemies—wolves, coyotes, leopard-cats, 
bob-tails, foxes, skunks, hawks, and so 
forth—but they continue to multiply and 
replenish the earth, in spite of teeth, claws 
and shotguns, not only because they have 
a wide and well-covered territory in which 
to live, but because of the length of the 
mild season which permits plentiful breed- 
ing. If eggs in the early spring are de- 
stroyed predatorily, or by floods, the hen 
continues her marital duties and fills a 
new nest. If the spring laying goes scathe- 
less and the young are hatched, she will 
often rest for a month then raise another 
family. That is one section in which quail 
do indubitably produce more than one 
brood in a year and sometimes they are 
surprisingly late about it. 

On a November day, in an empty field on 
Balcones Creek, twenty miles north of San 
Antonio, I flushed a single bird, missing 
it cleverly with both barrels. From the 
long grass about my feet came a multitudi- 
nous faint chirping. | Looking down | saw 
a dozen little quail, not larger than the 
first joint of my thumb, scurrying about 
frightedly, hiding under a twig here and 
a leaf there, crouching and assimilating 
themselves with the ground as readily as 
if they had been a year old. I picked up 
some of the tots and saw that they had 
been out of the shell not longer than a day, 
yet they were monstrously swift and cun- 
ning. Removing a leaf, the tiny skulker 
under it would remain motionless, only its 
pinhead of a black eye watching me in- 
tently. 

The man who desires quail-shooting in 
all of its charming variety and has no 
yearning to be a butcher, will find his soul’s 
satisfaction in southwestern Arkansas near 
to the Louisiana line. That is an ideal 
country for the shooter, though the birds 
are not so numerous as farther south and 
are consequently harder to get. Only 
small farms are there, not great planta- 
tions, wide, open spaces over which the 
bevies may be pursued for a mile or more 
and exterminated at last. Each clearing of 
forty to sixty acres is ringed with woods, 
and no bird is flushed more than twice be- 
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Where the quail boom up from the frosted leaves. 
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fore it seeks the woods. Most often on the 
first rise they will sail straight for the 
shelter, and the man must follow them and 
work them out from among the trees singly. 
A clearing will contain commonly two 
bevies. It is rare that more than half a 
dozen birds are shot from any one bevy; 
the others get away. Shooting quail in 
woods is the highest form of the sport, for 
the bird then has the odds in its favor and 
he must be both fast and accurate who 
does execution. All quail bred in that part 
of the South are used to the woods; they 
spend half of their time in them and fly 
to them whenever danger threatens. Con- 
sequently they are well able to take care of 
themselves amid trees, going through the 
branches at great speed, and always put- 
ting a tree-trunk between them and the 
gunner if opportunity offers. The man 
can defeat this move only by stepping 
quickly to right or left. He may think 
that he has not time to do this until he has 
tried it. 

A bevy flushed upon the edge of a field 
will sometimes go straight out over it and 
scatter and pitch before it reaches the 
woods on the far side. A great deal of 
broom-sedge grows in those fields, standing 
two feet high, red in hue with plumy tops, 
and the quail will be likely to elect a half 
acre of this as a hiding place. It would 
prove effectual against hawk or fox, but is 
fatal when a man is the pursuer. They lie 
perdu in this long grass, belly to ground 
and within two yards of each other, and 
with a good dog may be worked out one 
by one, the others remaining quiescent 
though the powder-smoke rolls over them. 
It happens that a bevy of a dozen or fifteen 
birds is flushed in this way and two-thirds 
of them brought to pot. The man who can- 
not kill quail sent out over broom-sedge, 
has cause to speak lowly of his skill. A 
clear-eyed man can, in fact, miss them only 
by being in too great hurry. The quail is 
fast, but not so fast as shot, and is never so 
far away as it seems, the loud beating of its 
wings having much to do with startling 
and accelerating the inexperienced gunner. 
As a general thing the gun comes to shoul- 
der within a third of a second after the bird 
leaps, and if a man will then count three 
slowly he will find that the fugitive is not 
yet out of the danger zone. While gun 
men differ infinitely in their styles, they 


may be divided into the two great classes 
of fast ones and slow ones. Over broom- 
sedge the slow ones, the patient, careful 
waiters, will get most birds, or at least they 
will miss fewer shots; in the woods the fast 
ones have all the advantage. These are 
the fellows who down their quail inside of 
twenty yards, even in field shooting, and 
among the branches they kill often at 
thirty feet. 

The tricks and manners of the birds 
when used to woods are numerous and in- 
teresting to watch, though exasperating to 
a man with a lean bag and a tired dog. 
Through ages of endeavor to foil their many 
pursuers they have come now into an in- 
heritanceof instinct that sometimes touches 
upon the sublimity of reason. They have 
developed a capacity to meet particular 
dangers in particular ways. Walking one 
afternoon behind a good dog in an Arkan- 
sas field he made a strong point. To my 
left was a rail fence five yards away. Out- 
side the fence was a thick growth of pine 
saplings and post-oaks. In my front was 
high grass mixed with briars. He was a 
good dog, sure, and he went into instant 
rigidity, with his nose two inches from the 
ground, every muscle strung and his tense 
tail as straight and stiff as an iron bar. 
Plainly he was close upon the birds and | 
stepped by him, thinking of making a 
double. Nothing got up, though the dog 
still held his point anxiously. I tramped 
the grass and briars for twenty yards 
around and there was not a feather in 
them. Thinking that he had smelled a 
land-terrapin, whose musky odor sometimes 
fools the best of them, I told him that he 
was a Crass, unentertaining liar and moved 
on. A fresh breeze was at my _ back. 
Having proceeded some fifty yards | 
turned to face it in order to light my pipe. 
Then I saw, dropping down from the sap- 
lings outside the fence, a bevy of not less 
than: fifteen quail. They came down one 
by one, alighting in the very spot which 
had charmed the dog. Doubtless they had 
seen or heard us when we were a hundred 
yards away and had jumped into the 
trees until we passed. This was a bevy of 
birds which had been shot at and it knew 
what a man and a dog meant, knowing of 
a surety that it would be found if it re- 
mained in the field. We went back, the 
dog and I, and got one, the others whirring 
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smartly over the tops of the pines and dis- 
appearing. 

A bevy of wood birds will often dodge 
the smartest dog if near a water-course. 
They run ahead of the animal when he has 
merely winded them until they reach the 
bank; then they rise and cross, dropping 
on the farther bank and running straight 
forward for twenty feet. Then they rise 
again, taking a course parallel with the 
stream, and generally up stream, fly for a 
hundred yards, swing to the side from 
which they came, and pitch fifty yards 
from the water. This is as distinct a 
double in air as the fox makes on the 
ground, and maybe the fox taught it to 
them centuries ago. Dogs never learn 
enough to master this maneuver, and will 
go straight on after crossing the stream in 
the belief that the bevy is merely running 
a little faster than usual. 

The faculty of the quail for silent flight 
is an odd thing. All gun men are familiar 
with the roar of its wings when it flushes 
in an open field, and it would seem that the 
rapid pulsations of the pinions must be 
noisy under all circumstances, but this is 
not so. Quail are able to attain to a con- 
siderable height, and then sail away on 
straightened elbows with scarce a whisper 
of sound. On a later day a large bevy, 
flushed and shot at in a field, flew two 
hundred yards and pitched in a grove of 
small pines. They were followed immedi- 
ately, though shooting in the grove was 
practically impossible for lack of room in 
which to swing a gun. Every square yard 
contained one or two stripling trees. The 
ground was as bare as a floor, not even 
carpeted with pine-needles, and the light 
forcing its way through the interlocking 
tufts was dim. The birds were seen singly 
and by twos and threes as soon as the 
grove was entered, and they saw me. 
They made no attempt to hide, but would 
run forward with great swiftness for a yard 
or so and launch themselves upward. 
Nearly straight up they went between the 
saplings, their bodies tilting alternately 
from side to side and as silently as little 
brown ghosts. Not the rustle of a feather 
came from them. They seemed to project 
themselves upward and into space merely 
by volition, and once above the tops of the 
saplings, which were twenty feet high, they 
went away fast and still soundlessly. 1 saw 
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that performance some years ago, and since 
then have been more charitable to a dog 
which “‘lies,” as the most faithful and intel- 
ligent of them will sometimes do. 

The beauty of quail shooting in the 
southwestern Arkansas country is lodged 
in the fact that there a man gets every 
condition of the sport which would be apt 
to confront him anywhere. He gets field 
shooting and woods shooting, stubble shoot- 
ing and briar shooting, shooting over 
broom-sedge and shooting along ditches, 
shooting over “‘slashings,”” where the dead 
pines and pinetops lie criss-cross, and shoot- 
ing along the beds of dried rivers and 
ravines, shooting in wet weather and dry, 
in any and every sort of light. If a season 
of hard work in those forests and openings 
does not make a quail-shot of a man he 
would as well conclude that Nature did 
not bu Id him for an expert at the sport. 

There is no fairer country in which to test 
the comparative merits of pointer and 
setter, and the old argument rages in viru- 
lence. There is water enough for the set- 
ters, but the mild temperature is against 
them; there are too many briars for the 
pointers, but the heats of early falls and 
springs do not affect them so severely. If 
the setters will do better work in the 
morning over ground that they know, the 
pointer will cover more ground, and find 
more good new ground and find more 
birds. If the pointer, his tender ears drip- 
ping blood and his tail crimson from root 
to tip, quits at last and will not face the 
briars, the setter with his thicker coat 
plunges in fearlessly and harmlessly. The 
setter, with feathered legs and bannered 
tail is a prettier thing when dead set; and 
the pointer, because of the bulldog strain of 
his ancestry, will hang on and keep going 
when the setter, showing four inches of 
tongue, has slunk into the shade and sur- 
rendered. 

In the far South there is never more than 
a pretense of protecting quail. Prosecu- 
tions for violation of the law are infrequent 
and result in acquittals or trifling fines. 
Yet despite inimical surroundings and con- 
scienceless foes, Bob White struggles on 
and holds his own. Brave, pugnacious, 
tenacious, industrious small knight of the 
open, his courage commands the respect 
and his cheeriness wins the love of all who 
know him well. 
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IDA LEWIS OF NEWPORT HARBOR 


“THE Grace Darling of America,” they 

have called her for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and many a gray-haired man and 
woman whose youthful blood was thrilled 
at the telling of her deeds has dimming 
recollections now, and would place Ida 
Lewis with the storied heroism of another 
day than this. But in the little living rooms 
of the light-house that overlooks the gay 
harbor of Newport an elderly woman of 
sweet and placid face, wrinkled though it 
is, knits through the long, long days, and 
tends her shining lamp, and tells the visitor 
of the commonplace incidents of her later 
years. 

The row-boat in which she pulled to the 
rescue of so many drowning soldiers and 
sailors hangs in the boat-house by the 
light, but she will launch it into no more 
winter seas and deadly ice-packs. 

There was a time when as many as three 
thousand visitors invaded this little home 
of hers in one month, but now the visitors 
are few and far between, and she is con- 
tented to be left alone with her family and 
her duties. Her light-house home has been 
fairly rifled of souvenirs, her scrap-books 
and photographs and other fragmentary 
mementoes have been borrowed by re- 
porters and other seekers after “material,” 
who swore on their hearts they would bring 
them back, and then failed to keep their 
word. 

The disposition of the gray-haired wo- 
man in the tower dwelling has not been 
soured by these penalties of notoriety, but 
it is only fair to say it has been slightly ruf- 
fled, and her faith in human nature at large 
is not quite as generous as it once was. If 
you can persuade her to talk of her younger 
days, while the waves on the rocks outside 
her walls lap, lap a monotone of accom- 
paniment, it will soon be perceived that 
the borrowed title of ‘‘Grace Darling’’ is 
not adequate. It was not one feat of 
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splendid heroism that made Ida Lewis 
famous. Her vigils and her rescues made 
years of her life continually lustrous. 

She showed her pure metal when she 
was a slip of a girl of sixteen, living in the 
light with her father, the keeper. In a 
deadly blow of midwinter she forced her 
little boat to where she had heard the cries 
of drowning men, and brought to safety 
four men who had gone adrift and were 
fast perishing. It was a rare and shining 
deed, and young Ida Lewis was famous 
over-night. 

It was no lucky endeavor, no flicker of 
courage, for shortly after she saved two 
boatmen, at imminent risk of her own life. 
Later came the rescue of two soldiers 
crossing the ice from Fort Adams, who had 
broken through the rotten footing, and 
were helpless logs of humanity when she 
reached them. How this young girl man- 
aged to get them into her boat when they 
could not help themselves is one of the 
feats that rise above explanation. But she 
did it. 

Through her youthful years, on into 
middle age, the calls came, now from four 
hapless derelicts foundering in a sail-boat, 
again from other soldiers recklessly trying 
short cuts across the harbor, until the glor- 
ious tally has come to be more than a 
score. Nor did Ida Lewis ever fail to save 
whomever she went after, except in one 
instance. 

Twenty years ago the Massachusetts 
Humane Society gave her the only medal 
of honor it has ever awarded outside its 
own state. In 1879 she received more 
substantial appreciation from the govern- 
ment in her appointment as keeper of the 
light in whose stone hollow her life has been 
spent. 

It is not a great reward, but it sufficed, 
and no greater contrast in human lives 
could well be imagined than the simple 
home and the illumined life of this elderly 
woman, and the gorgeous homes and the 
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stale and unprofitable lives of the dwellers 
in the gilded acres of summer Newport. 
Her little candle has thrown its beams into 
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the whole world, and made men and wo- 
men stronger and nobler for what she has 
done at the call of duty. 


Vv_—_— 


Photograph taken by the Messrs. Alman & Co. on Lime Rock Island, 


Newport harbor, where Miss Lewis cares for the Lime Rock light. 


THE ROOSEVELT LODGE 


WILDERNESS 


IN THE 


N the heart of the Virginia pines is a 
small frame house tucked off on one 
corner of a clearing, round about which 


are the scattered cabins of a simple country 
people. The next-door neighbor is a lithe 
and clear-eyed mountaineer, whose affairs 
have prospered until he owns a house that 
cost at least two thousand dollars. He is 
quite the nabob of the section, is this Sam 
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Hoffman in his two thousand dollar man- 
sion. But he does not lord it over his 
neighbors in the small frame house in the 
clearing beyond. It is true that this other 
dwelling looks as if it had cost no more 
than a quarter as much as Sam Hoffman’s. 
It is as unpretentious as a hundred other 
cabins within a dozen miles of hill and 
forest round about. But Sam Hoffman 
takes off his hat when he meets his neighbor, 
even if he does have to put up with such a 
simple box of a house. For the man in 
the clearing is the President of the United 
States, and when he seeks this refuge on 
“Plain Dealing Plantation,” he is just one 
of the neighbors, in word and deed. 

If you were riding that way, and chanced 
to see this refuge chosen by Theodore 
Roosevelt as a country place, you would 
think it the clearing and the home of a set- 
tler carving out his humble niche in the 
wilderness. And if the owner is there, you 
may see him laying his axe, with sturdy 
arm, into the butt of a pine which must 
give way to make way for his vegetable 
garden. Just woods, and the smell of fir, 
and the mountain winds, and a roof for 
shelter, and a joyous solitude,—these are 
what the President sought and found in 
his clearing, which is dignified among the 
mountaineers by the name of “ Roosevelt's 
Rest.”’ 

This is no specious imitation with all 
“modern improvements,” such as many 
city dwellers delude themselves into believ- 
ing is “getting into the country.’”’ Here 
you will find no automobiles, and fashion- 
able “week end parties.” It is the sort of 
a clearing and the sort of a “shack” within 
the reach of any man on living wages. 

This is not the kind of territory that any 
one would seek out as a refuge from care 
and work, unless his love of nature were 
genuine, unless he wished the “real things” 
and these only. The nearest trolley line 
is fifteen miles across the hills, and Scotts- 
ville, the only town within driving distance, 
is an hour away. 

When the mistress of the White House 
visits this country place of hers, she finds 
little more than a shelter in the heart of the 
ancient wood. There are four rooms and 
a kitchen, that is about all. The roof of 
the porch in front is held up by the trunks 
of young pines with the bark on. A big 
chimney leans against one end of the 
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house, with a fireplace for chilly autumn 
evenings. 

It is possible to tuck away one servant 
up under the eaves, but Mrs. Roosevelt will 
take a hand in the cooking, and her neigh- 
bors are waiting to “run over” and offer 
wonderful recipes for corn-pone and fried 
“chicken with fixin’s.” If the larder is 
empty, Wilmers’ store can be reached in 
half an hour on horseback, at the “Cor- 
ners.’’ Wilmers carries a limited stock of 
potted ham, pork, codfish, crackers and 
ginger-snaps, but does its heaviest trade 
in axle grease and cartridges. 

If the President’s household wishes a 
more varied assortment, they must ride 
on to Scottsville. There are no markets, 
no cold-storage plants, no telephones to the 
butcher, the baker and the ice-man. But 
everywhere is the bigness of the outdoor 
world, mile after mile of walking and riding 
without sign of human handiwork except 
the infrequent cabin of the mountaineer. 
In this Piedmont region of Virginia, every 
man’s hand is outstretched to the stranger, 
every latch-string holds a welcome, and 
there is no trace of the civilized hostility 
and distrust between man and man. The 
President of the United States is ‘ Neighbor 
Roosevelt’ wherever he may wander around 
“Plain Dealing Plantation.” 

And because he chooses this kind of life 
and this unadorned simplicity of living for 
his recreation hours, he unconsciously sets 
his fellow citizens an example of sterling 
value. So-called “country life’ has been 
made a good deal of a farce by the rich who 
build themselves huddled palaces and call 
them “‘cottages;’’ who call it “vacation” 
to spend the summer at Newport, and the 
winter at Palm Beach; who take their 
pleasures in droves, with prodigal ostenta- 
tion of outlay, and who talk of “the sim- 
ple life’ as if they really had a notion of 
what the words mean. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt prefer 
something far different, something far bet- 
ter, that which the truest, finest culture can 
enjoy and which wealth cannot buy. 


AGNES C, LAUT 


HE author of “Lords of the North,” 
and of many other distinctive contri- 
butions to the literature of travel, explora- 
tion and adventure in the early days of 
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North American history-making, has wan- 
dered long and far through the regions 
whose life she portrays. Miss Agnes C. 
Laut was recently asked for details of her 
experiences during the years in which she 
gathered her virile material. She replied: 





passion for the out-of-doors which led 
me into new trails. After roughing it 
through the Rocky Mountains, a trip on 
the mail-boat during the stormiest autumn 
weather gave me such a knowledge of 
Labrador and the Northeast as I had 


Agnes C. Laut 


“My facts were not gathered at all. 
They were soaked in unconsciously dur- 
ing a lifelong residence in the Northwest, 
at Winnipeg. My lungs went to pieces 
while in college, and in the camping and 
horseback pilgrimages that restored my 
health was developed or germinated the 





absorbed during my years in the North- 
west.” 

Miss Laut has latterly chosen to make 
her home at Wassaic, in a smiling region of 
New York State, where the quiet pleasures 
of farm and garden are her recreation in 
leisure hours from her literary work. A 
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soft-voiced, slender, essentially feminine 
woman, she has chosen to study and write 
of hardy men and of pages of history whose 
deeds were dashing and full-blooded. And 
because she has dwelt close to nature under 
all winds and skies, by mountain and plain, 
Miss Laut makes live again those men and 
women who lived and fought and suffered 
very near to nature’s heart. 

How she has lived and traveled in the 
Northwest may be glimpsed from her own 
description of setting out to explore Mo- 
raine Lake in the Rocky Mountains of 
British Columbia: 

“We were the third party of white people 
to enter the valley. Also we were a party 
of three women in weather-proof costumes 
with short skirts that would not catch on 
the brush, and hobnailed boots that took 
a grip of stirrup and rock; three women 
about to mount bronchos and ride into the 
wilds with no other escort than the bronzed 
mountaineer who was our guide, and his 
two assistants, both trappers like himself. 
When, with a tinkling of bells and tramping 
of hoofs, a dozen pack-horsescame shoulder- 
ing up tothe station platform, and it dawned 
on the train load of passengers who had 
emerged for a breathing space at Laggan 
that the three women were about to do 
something at variance with all the codes of 
Eastern conventionality, the blank amaze- 
ment on staring faces needed no words.” 

The expedition included such roughing 
it among glaciers and mountain sides as this: 

“The guide scrambled down the first 
sheer drop of crumbling, shelvy rock, till 
his shoulder was level with my feet. I step 
from the rock to his shoulder, from the 
shoulder to the balanced shaft of the ice- 
axe, and from his ice-axe to the place he has 
found for my feet. Then we cross a nar- 
row bridge or saddle of rock with a deep 
crevasse on one side and a stony chasm on 
the other, going cautiously as a rope-walker, 
using hands and feet, always clinging to 
any projection that offers hold, and always 
with an eye on that steep snow slope to the 
right with a crevasse at the bottom. Clam- 
bering up the opposite wall we are on the 
bench again. This was repeated four or 
five times, and was not so dangerous as the 
passage along a shelf of rotten rock, face 
inward, feet in niches, and fingers clinging 
to whatever gave grip.” 

A little later on this trip Miss Laut had 
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what the less seasoned mortal would call a 
hair-raising escape: 

“| did not know that my ice-axe had 
been firmly stuck in the rock, that I had 
tight hold of it, and that my feet were 
braced against one of the rotten stones 
until that same stone shot out like a cata- 
pult, crashing down the precipice from 
ledge to ledge, carrying with it a great clat- 
ter of loose slabs. I sat down suddenly 
with feet sticking over the precipice. The 
wrench of a sudden, tense grip on the ice- 
axe—it held rigid—and foothold was re- 
gained before the guide could look away 
from his own precarious position. We 
could still hear the bound-bound, fainter 
and fainter, of the displaced rocks crashing 
to the bottom of the gorge.” 

When a lake on which no boat floated 
blocked the way of Miss Laut’s party, there 
was no halting over such a trifling obstacle 
as this. 

“When we emerged from our tent at four 
in the morning,”’ said Miss Laut, ‘the guide 
and the boy were on the beach with a newly 
constructed raft of heavy pine logs, six of 
them, each ten feet long, all braced together 
at the ends by massive cross-pieces. Now 
a raft may look more wobbly than a see- 
saw, but it is safer than a scow, not to men- 
tion arow-boat. On the logs were layers of 
branches; on the branches, blankets, and 
on the blankets, box seats. The men be- 
gan poling, shoving slowly along the shore. 
The progress was not speedy. It was an 
hour before the raft rounded the end of the 
lake, a mile and a half from camp, and 
breught us to the mouth of the glacier-fed 
torrent, which is the main inflow of Moraine 
Lake.” 





GERONIMO, A_ RELIC 
FRONTIER 


OF THE 


OST writers who picturesquely mix 
their fact and fiction to paint pic- 
tures of the West that is no more, have 
overlooked the most genuine surviving 
relic of red days on the Border. In a gov- 
ernment “shack,” on the outskirts of Fort 
Sill, Arizona, thrives an aged man of some 
eighty summers. Wrinkled and bent, put- 
tering around the post seeking small coin 
from visitors, or being loaned by the gov- 
ernment as a drawing-card for “ World’s 
Fairs” and other exhibitions, is this bat- 
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tered old red man Geronimo, who baffled 
the armed force of the United States for 
many years, whose pursuit and capture cost 
the tax-payers a million dollars, and who 
nearly depopulated the territory of Arizona 
during his murdering, plundering raids of 
a generation ago. He is the last of the 
“bad Indians” who wrote red pages in this 
country’s history, and the most notorious 


The Apache war chief Geronimo, last of the ‘bad Indians.”’ 


Now eighty years old and in captivity at Fort Sill. 
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of them all—this Apache whom General 
Miles declared with great sincerity to be 
“the worst Indian that ever lived.” 

If he ever showed one redeeming trait 
it has not been recorded, and yet in his old 
age the “Great White Father” has dealt 
him tolerant forgiveness and charity. 

There are many men in the West who 
would dearly love to have a pot-shot at 


From a rare old photograph in the collection of Robert Coster. 
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Geronimo, men whose kinfolk died in 
torture in the light of their blazing homes 
some thirty-odd years ago. And it was 
impossible for the thousands who have seen 
him in recent years at St. Louis or Buffalo 
or with a “Wild West Show” to realize 
these facts as collected by the Society of 
Pioneers, of Arizona: 

“Seventy-six white men, women and 
children were killed by Geronimo in his last 
raid. It is said that in the years 1869 and 
1870 one hundred and seventy-six persons 
were murdered by his band of Apaches, 
and according to a record kept by Herman 
Ehrenberger, a civil and mining engineer, 
four hundred and twenty-five persons, at 
that time one half the American population 
of Arizona, fell victims to the scalping 
knives of Geronimo’s braves between 1856 
and 1862.” 

For twenty years he has been herded 
around army posts, in Florida, Alabama 
and Arizona, more of a pensioner than a 
prisoner, for he is enrolled as “Govern- 
ment scout,” with wages of thirty-five dol- 
lars a month. Whenever old Geronimo 
asks for his freedom, which is often, he 
fails to press the case very hard, for he 
knows that freedom means the loss of his 
income as a “‘scout.”’ 

Wrinkled and crafty and cruel is his 
swarthy face to-day, but the fire of his 
infernal energy has died and he is no more 
than a relic of the Geronimo of whom Gen- 
eral Miles said after their first meeting: 

“He rode into our camp and dismounted, 
a prisoner. He was one of the bright- 
est, most resolute, determined men I ever 
met, with the sharpest, clearest dark eyes. 
Every movement showed power and en- 
ergy.” 

Geronimo in his prime ran forty miles on 
foot in one day, rode five hundred miles on 
one stretch, as fast as he could change 
horses, and wore out the column that finally 
captured him until three sets of officers 
were needed to finish the chase, and not 
more than one third of the troopers who 
started out were in at the finish. He har- 
ried the Southwest for twenty-five vears 
from his retreat in the fastness of the Gila 
country, with his band of Chiracahua 
Apaches. 
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General Crook was after him for years, 
and finally persuaded him to surrender in 
1883. But Geronimo, soon after, broke 
out and swooped down on his last great 
raid of 1885. Miles took up the campaign, 
and with him was the late General !.awton, 
then a cavalry captain, and also an army 
surgeon, Leonard Wood. 

When the quarry was run to earth, it 
was found that Geronimo had with him 
only eighteen sick, worn-out and wounded 
bucks, as the survivors of this last grim 
pursuit and flight. 

He has stuck to it that his reason for 
hating all white men was because his wife 
and babies were killed by Mexicans while 
he was away on a hunting trip during his 
youth. Thereafter he chose the warpath 
with deadly persistence. Now his talents 
are turned toward making money. A vis- 
itor at Fort Sill said of him: 

“| went out to see Geronimo, who lives 
about three miles from the Fort Sill 
post. 

“| had a rifle with me. He put a piece 
of paper on a stump, and said I could have 
the first shot, and every time | hit the 
mark he would give me ten dollars, but 
that | must do the same for him. I did 
not agree to this, but proposed shooting 
for ten-cent pieces, to which he cheerfully 
agreed. He hit the mark every time, a 
remarkable performance for an old man 
who says his eyes are not good. 

“In the afternoon I went with him to 
where the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache 
Indians gathered for gambling and horse- 
racing. Geronimo was of course in the 
game, and handled the cards with masterly 
dexterity, yelling at the top of his voice. 
A white man tested the old man’s sporting 
blood by offering to bet him ten dollars on 
a pony race. Geronimo picked out his 
pony and a small Apache lad for jockey, 
and won the race amid wild applause.” 

Several years ago he sought baptism 
and enrollment as a Methodist, an episode 
whose sincerity was questioned by the 
population of Arizona. However, Geron- 
imo paid no heed to the scoffers, and jogs 
along the end of the trail into the next 
world, certain in his mind that his accounts 
are squared for the errors of his youth. 
































TROOPER GEORGE PAYS HIS DEBT 


By 


an) THE crossingof the 
roads the squadron 
had come to a halt. 
The men had dis- 
mounted, adjusted 
saddles and girths, 
and now waited 
passively at their 
horses’ heads for 
the order to mount 
and press on, once the way ahead should be 
open. Shrouded in heavy dust clouds, 
through which the dusky forms of men and 
horses and the scarlet and white folds of 
the guidons loomed and fluttered dimly, a 
long column of black troopers jingled heav- 
ily past and across the head ofourcommand. 

“That’s a pretty good outfit, Mr. Kent, 
even if it is made up of niggers,” my friend, 
Sergeant Taylor, remarked. Then as the 
rear of the passing regiment cleared our 
front, and, mounting, the squadron took 
up the route once more, marching at ease: 
“| don’t care much for niggers, as such,” he 
continued, “but | never come across them 
fellows that I don’t think of the time when 
the sight of their grinnin’ black faces was as 
welcome as if they was as white as the best 
of us. Mebbe you’ve heard the Major tell 
of it, sir? No? Well, if you ain’t in no hur- 
ry to get back to the post, and don’t mind 
the dust, ridin’ in with us— All right, sir, 
then here goes. 

“It was early in the winter after the 
redgment come North from the Injun Terri- 
tory. We was four troops of us—C, D, E 
and F—at Fort Merritt, and we was all 
comfortably fixed for the winter by the 
time the holidays was comin’ round. The 
day before Christmas me and Billy Donald- 
son and some others was dressin’ up the 
troop mess-room in barracks with greens 
and flags and such for the Christmas cele- 
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bration, when all of a suddent we heard 
the trumpets soundin’ the ‘general.’ We 
hadn’t no more than took that in when 
‘boots and saddles’ followed, and in less 
than two hours all four troops and the pack 
train was pullin’ out over the prairie. None 
of us knowed what was up, even the officers 
exceptin’ the ‘Old Man,’ he knowed, of 
course—thought we was just bein’ turned 
out for inspection or somethin’, and there 
was a good deal of cussin’ and grumblin’ 
under our breaths at any such fool business 
bein’ sprung on us the day before Christ- 
mas. But when we kep’ on goin’ and 
goin’ until the afternoon wore on into night, 
and there was still no let up, it begun to 
dawn on us that our belts wa’n’t full of 
ca’tridges and ten days’ rations and spare 
ammunition on the pack-mules just for a 
little passéar to please headquarters. 

“Well, sir, it was three o’clock Christmas 
mornin’ before we pulled up and went into 
bivouac by the river. We throwed out 
pickets, and was rustlin’ some feed and 
water for the horses, and thinkin’ of some- 
thin’ to put in our own stomachs when ’way 
off in the blackness we heard a kinder 
thumpety-thump like the gallop of a horse 
on the hard frozen ground, and then the 
pickets challengin’, and then a courier 
come ridin’ in, inquirin’ for the ‘Old Man.’ 
In five minutes every one in the command 
knowed the biggest Injun outbreak since 
the Custer campaign was on, and that there 
was hell to pay over to the Agency. 

“The ‘Old Man’ give us just time enough 
for a feed for horses and men, when it 
was ‘boots and saddles’ again, and just as 
daylight was comin’ we struck out ’cross 
country, makin’ a bee-line for the Agency 
forty mile away. It was bright snappy 
weather, with only a slight powderin’ of 
snow on the ground. Not too cold for that 
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country, and our muskrat caps, fur gloves 
and big canvas coats kep’ us comfortable 
enough, so we made fair good time of it, 
considerin’ we’d been on the march pretty 
near all night. We crossed the North 
Fork by the Deertail about noon. Of 
course we had flankers well out on both 
sides and a strong bunch of scouts ahead, 
and we hadn’t gone over a mile or two be- 
fore we struck pony tracks. It was close 
up! close up! then, all the time, and by the 
frequent short halts and slow movin’ ahead 
again the old timers among us see the ‘Old 
Man’ was gettin’ cautious, kinder feelin’ 
his way, when one of the scouts come gal- 
lopin’ back. The adjutant rode out to 
meet him, and we see ’em talkin’ and point- 
in’ this way and that, and we knowed 
somethin’ sure enough had been found 
ahead. It wa’n’t long before we come to 
it. Mr. Kent, you never see such a trail— 
cut right there on the snow as wide as 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Washin’ton, and 
leadin’ straight across the line of march. 
And fresh too—the hoof-prints, where 
they’d scraped and chucked about the 
snow, was thick on top one another by 
hundreds, and the pony droppin’s wa’n’t 
even frozen through yet, leavin’ no doubt 
that a mighty big outfit had passed that 
way and only a very short time before at 
that. 

“| don’t think any of us, not even the 
‘Old Man,’ had had any notion of what a 
big proposition we might be up against un- 
til we come to that trail, and him and two- 
three of the off’cers was bunched up to- 
gether talkin’ things over, while the rest 
of us was settin’ on our horses waitin’ for 
‘em to make up their minds, when pop 
pop! there come a string of shots ’way over 
on our left, and we see the flankers, up 
against the sky-line on the ridge beyond, 
circlin’ their horses and wavin’ their hats, 
and then they come slidin’ and scramblin’ 
down the slope on the keen jump. In a 
minute the ridge was fair swarmin’ with 
redskins chargin’ over the top, yellin’ and 
whoopin’ and shootin’, and comin’ lickety- 
split straight at us. But that wa’n’t all. 
We'd no sooner made out what was doin’ 
on the left when a sim’lar rumpus broke 
out on the right; the whole country seemed 
to be just spittin’ out Injuns, the way they 
come poppin’ up over the hills on both 
sides. I'd oughter ’ve told you before, that 


the country between the river and the 
Agency is rough and rollin’, full of little 
cafions and gullies and bluffs; but just 
there we was on a kinder flat plain, widen- 
in’ out to the hills on the sides, but narrow- 
in’ up to a line of bluffs in our front. There 
was two of them bluffs, broke away from 
the rest and stickin’ up side by side with a 
holler between ’em, and our scouts out 
ahead was just comin’ to ’*em when the 
Injuns jumped us. Lucky for us the man 
in command of the advanced skirmishers 
had the soldier stuff in him. He was a 
little, sawed-off, red-headed lieutenant— 
the men ’d nicknamed him ‘Shorty Dick’— 
Yes, sir! I see you know. Cap’n Sum- 
mers now—that’s him; a little snappy at 
times, but he’s all right, all right!'—Well, sir, 
he no sooner see what was up on the flanks 
than he had his men scramblin’ up them 
two ridges at the gallop, jumpin’ off their 
horses, stringin’ out on the crests, and 
pumpin’ lead at the redskins comin’ at us 
over the bluffs ahead too. 

“I’d be lyin’ sure enough, Mr. Kent, to 
say the men, most of ’em, wa’n’t kinder 
rattled when they see what a slew of them 
murderin’ devils was almost atop of ’em so 
unexpected and suddent like, but the ‘Old 
Man’ didn’t give ’em a chanst to get good 
and scared before it was fours right and left, 
dismount and fight on foot, and away we 
went scuttlin’ out as skirmishers to meet 
"em. And high time too, for though the 
redskins come on brash enough, soon’s 
they see it wa’n’t no use tryin’ to stampede 
us, they followed their usual tactics of 
swingin’ off, tearin’ past our lines shootin’ 
and yellin’. A bunch of ’em made a rush 
to get between us and the two bluffs, but we 
was too close up for ’em to work that game 
on us, and they sheered off with bloody 
noses. It was hot work for a few moments. 
All round us the ridges was lined with 
Injuns, and the plain was full of ’em, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of ’em. They’d come 
chargin’ down until you’d think they’d 
ride clean over us, and from every side 
the bullets come zippin’ and spattin’ and 
knockin’ up the snow. Now and then one 
of the men ’d sing out, or a horse ’d plunge 
and then drop on his knees and roll over; 
but fightin’ for every inch of the way we 
drew slowly in until finally we was flat on 
our bellies on the crests of the little bluffs, 
with the horses and pack train herded in 
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the holler between ’em, and we had a 
chanst to draw breath and to take stock 
of the situation. 

“Well, things looked bad, Mr. Kent, and 
no mistake. Them redskins wa’n’t well 
led, or mebbe the young bucks had gone off 
half-cock and acted premature; anyway, 
if they’d waited half an hour until we'd 
nassed where we was and ’d got up to the 
narrowin’ of the plain, it ’d ’ve been another 
case of Big Horn right there sure! As it 
was we'd brung in six dead and there was 
mebbe twenty or more wounded, some of 
"em pretty bad, and we'd lost quite a few 
horses. C troop come off pretty well; 
Dutchy Steinhart was gruntin’ over a hole 
in his leg, but barrin’ a no-account scratch 
or two our mounts was all right. All the 
same, the cover wa’n’t much to speak of, 
and the ground was froze so hard we 
couldn’t do much in the way of scoopin’ out 
shelter. There was plenty am’nition and 
grub, but the worst of it was there wa’n’t 
no water, not a drop but what some of us 
mebbe had in our canteens; so unless help 
come to us soon, you can see we was in a 
pretty bad fix. But help was comin’, and 
close to hand at that, or perhaps I wouldn’t 
be ridin’ here with you, sir, and mebbe 
tirin’ you out with all this talk. 

“Well, as 1 was sayin’, we'd stood off the 
first rush, and the Injuns that had come at 
us so confident-like scattered in every di- 
rection, not without our pickin’ off some 
of ’em before all got their precious skins 
under cover. They didn’t leave us much 
time for rest, though, before they was at us 
again. More and more of ’em come cavort- 
in’ from ’way off over the rollin’ mounds all 
‘round us, and soon their bullets was sing- 
in’ in amongst us from all directions. Of 
course we kep’ drivin’ back at where we 
see the puffs of smoke, for except for a lot 
of mounted warriors scurryin’ about the 
hills well out of range, not a redskin showed 
as much as a hand. Some of our men and 
horses was bein’ hit every minute and 
things was lookin’ uglier and uglier, when 
all to oncet the Injun fire begun to slacken. 
Fer a moment we thought the redskins was 
preparin’ for another rush, and every man 
Jack of us was gettin’ a brace on himself 
fer what was comin’, when we see a great 
commotion among the mounted warriors 
off beyond the bluffs at the head of the 
plain. They was ridin’ like mad up and 


down, jumpin’ on and off their ponies and 
firin’, and faint in the distance there come 
a patterin’ of shots and a strange sort- 
er drummin’ noise—dub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub. 
The sun was hangin’ low now and the air 
in the gullies between the hills beginnin’ 
to gloom, but way over on the slopes to the 
north we see a long dark line movin’ over 
the snow, with two queer lookin’ little 
black bunches, flashin’ out fire, on the 
flank, and the Major, springin’ to his feet, 
turns toward where the ‘Old Man’ was 
kneelin’ behind the crest, lookin’ through 
his glasses, and sings out, ‘By all that’s 
glorious, it’s Mott’s niggers and the Gatling 
battery from Randclph, sir,’ he says. 
“With that the men set to cheerin’ and 
jumpin’ up and wavin’ their caps, which 
drawed such a hot fire it’s a wonder none 
of ’em wa’n’t sent to Kingdom Come, an’ 
the Major yellin’ at ’em to lie down fer a 
lot of dam fools, which seein’ he was stand- 
in’ up himself, sounded kinder funny to 
them as heard him. Along come the ad- 
vancin’ line, rollin’ the painted devils up 
before it, and drivin’ the Injuns on our left 
helter-skelter over the bluffs on that side 
of the plain. As the new-comers went 
thumpin’ by below us, every coon in the 
outfit yellin’ almost as bad as Injuns, a 
horse went down, shot dead in his tracks, 
sendin’ his rider slidin’ out onto the prairie. 
But the nigger wa’n’t much hurt—mebbe 
he struck on his head, sir—fer he scrambled 
to his feet and started on the run fer where 
we was mountin’ to take a hand in the 
scrimmage. He see what we didn’t see 
just then, and that was a band of redskins 
chargin’ down from out a gulch on the 
right, and makin’ across the plain. But 
the Major caught on, and yellin’ fer some 
of us to follow, away he went straight fer 
that bunch of Injuns, me and old Hitch- 
cock and Billy Donaldson and one or two 
‘others poundin’ along close behind. There 
was a mix-up when we struck ’em, but one 
of ’em, mounted on a big buckskin, was al- 
most on top the darkey when the Major lit 
out fer him. He snapped his revolver at 
the redskin, but the ca’tridges had all been 
shot off, so he drops his gun, and down he 
reaches by his left knee and yanks out his 
saber. Up the Major comes, hand over 
fist, on Mr. Injun’s left side, all his six foot 
two standin’ straight up in the stirrups, 
his arm raised high with that big saber 
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twistin’ and turnin’ over his head. The 
Injun ducked low, and threw up his arm, 
which had one of them buffalo-hide shields 
on, but that shield might as well ’ve been 
paper, sir. Down come the saber—you 
could hear it swish—smashin’ shield and 
arm, and breakin’ every bone in the ras- 
cal’s neck, and he slid off his cayuse and 
dropped on the prairie with a whack like 
a sack of oats fallin’ out of a waggin. | 
never see a saber used in an Injun fight 
before, and I ain’t never seen one since, 
but it sure was a mighty handy weppin 
in the Major’s hand, yes, sir! 

“But there was more of the devils comin’ 
down on us, and our people on the bluff 
was afraid to shoot lest they’d fetch some 
of us. Round the Major swings his horse, 
and shoutin’ out somethin’ to the dis- 
mounted man, comes kitin’ toward him, 
and the nigger, runnin’ full tilt a few steps 
alongside, vaults up onto the horse’s back 
behind the Major—you’ve seen it done at 
drill, sir, time and again—and away we all 
go tumblin’ back to our lines. 

“As the coon slipped to the ground, he 
turned, and grabbin’ the Major’s hand with 
both of hisn, he put it on top his woolly 
head, holdin’ it there for a moment. Then 
steppin’ back and comin’ to attention and 
salutin’, he says: ‘Suh, fore God! from dis 
day on I belong to yuh and yohn, and yuh 
and yohn belong to me. What yuh done 
fo’ me I'll make good to yuh, God willin’, 
yassuh!’ he says. 

“There wa’n’t much time though fer 
thanks ner talk; we had plenty work cut 
out fer us yet, and F troop bein’ left to 
guard the wounded and pack-train, the 
rest of us spread out, joinin’ on to the 
colored battalion in a sort of curvin’ line, 
and between us we soon had the redskins 
pushed well back over the hills. Though 
we had ’em good and licked for the time 
bein’, the country was swarmin’ too thick 
with ’em for us to pursue, besides the orders 
to both columns was to get to the Agency 
without delay; so we gradually fell back, 
and waitin’ only long enough to pack our 
dead on the mules—we couldn’t leave the 
poor feliows there for the Injuns to work 
their deviltry on oncet we was gone—both 
battalions took up the march again. The 
redskins followed along for awhile, whoop- 
in’, yellin’ and raisin’ their usual hullaba- 
loo. But them Gatlings was more than 


they cared to tackle after the experience 
they’d had with ’em, so they give us a 
pretty wide berth, and by the time night 
shut in, and we come to where we see the 
lights of the Agency twinklin’ and the fires 
of the camp there burnin’ on the rise way 
off ahead, there wa’n’t a livin’ sign of an 
Injun nowhere. 

“Now, Mr. Kent, them coons was four 
troops, besides the Gatlings they’d brung 
along. They’d left Fort Randolph the 
afternoon before, and was on the way to 
the Agency when they heard the firin’, and 
Colonel Mott marched to the sound, comin’ 
up and pullin’ us out of the hole we was in 
as I’ve told you. By the time it got into 
camp that evenin’ that battalion had done 
a hundred and two miles in twenty-six 
hours, besides the fightin’. And though | 
believe one horse did die, wore out, a day 
or two follerin’, there wa’n’t a sore back 
in the whole command. So you see | was 
right, sir, when | said that redgment that 
crossed the column was a mighty gocd 
cav Iry outfit even if the men was black.” 

I nodded my head in acquiescence. | 
knew the efficient character of trained and 
disciplined negro regulars when command- 
ed by experienced, well-instructed white 
officers, and in the sergeant’s half-reluctant 
praise he was but doing justice to certain 
judiciously developed good qualities of the 
race. The thudding shuffle of the march- 
ing squadron in the soft dust of the road 
gave way to the thundering rumble of iron- 
shod hoofs striking the planking as we 
crossed the bridge over the river, and then 
climbing the broad macadamized road lead- 
ing to the Post, looked down the slope 
toward where the roofs of the post build- 
ings rose among the trees. Beyond, the 
brown tents of the camp of the “Provis- 
ional Division,” the blue smoke of the cook 
fires mingling with the purple autumn 
haze, stretched for a mile or two along the 
railroad track in the valley below. 

“Did you ever again come across the 
darkey the Major rescued?” | asked. 

“Why, certainly—lots of times,” the 
sergeant replied, smiling at me out of his 
clear gray eyes. “And so’ve you, sir, time 
and again. You know that lame nigger 
George——” 

“What! you don’t mean Major Halibur- 
ton’s man!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir, that’s him! A good man too, 
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sir, even if Mrs. Haliburton and the young 
lady spoil him so’s he’s got to think the 
fam’ly can’t get on without him. And 
this is how it all come about. 

“It were mebbe three year after the out- 
break at the Agency that C troop was 
ordered to the Infantry and Cav’Iry School 
at Leavenworth. There was six compa- 
nies of doughboys, four troops of horse— 
one of ’em niggers—and a light battery in 
the garrison, and what with the off’cers in 
direct command of the troops, the General 
and his staff, the instructors and the stu- 
dent off’cers, there was lots goin’ on most 
of the time. They tell me West Point is 
fine—I dunno, never been there—but to my 
way of thinkin’ it ’d be hard to beat the 
sight at Leavenworth of a June evenin’ with 
dress parade goin’ on under them big trees; 
the band a-playin’; the ladies and children 
in their pretty dresses; and the folks from 
the town sittin’ in their waggins on the 
edge of the parade ground, lookin’ on. 
One of them evenin’s there we was lined 
up in full dress, infantry all white and blue 
on the right, then the cav’lIry—dismounted 
of course—with the colored troop standin’ 
out conspicuous by reason of the black 
faces under the yaller plumes, and then the 
artillerymen with their red. There was a 
lot of kickin’ about bein’ turned out for 
parade in that light battery when they 
first come to Leavenworth, but the ‘Old 
Man’ had his way as usual. 

“Well, sir, retreat ’d just been sounded, 
the gun fired and the flag slippin’ down the 
staff, when there was a surgin’ and swayin’ 
in the crowd of onlookers; a shoutin’ and 
confusion, with people springin’ to horses’ 
heads; and the ladies on the piazzys run- 
nin’ about and wavin’ their hands dis- 
tracted-like. All of a suddent, down the 
road in front of the Row, there come a 
team of horses on the dead run with an open 
waggin behind ’em swingin’ and bangin’ 
from side to side, and on the back seat, all 
alone and holdin’ on with both hands, was 
a little girl with long yaller hair streamin’ 
out behind, and my heart almost jumped 
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into my mouth when I see it was Miss 
Ev’lyn, the Major’s only young one. On 
come the runaways; two-three men made 
to head ’em off, and a mounted civilian or 
two started after ‘em, but it only made 
"em go faster and faster. You know how 
strong habit is, sir, and altho’ there seemed 
to run a kinder shiver all along the line, 
not a man left the ranks, until the horses, 
swervin’ off the road, almost upsettin’ and 
near throwin’ the child out the waggin, 
come tearin’ oblique across the parade 
straight for the big trees in front of bar- 
racks. 

“Then we see a carbine go spinnin’ up 
in the air to the front, and from the col- 
ored troops a man sprang forward and lit 
out, sprintin’ like a deer. In half-dozen 
bounds he was up alongside the team, and 
then there was a mix-up of blue clothes, 
yaller plumes, dust and kickin’ horses, and 
down they come all of a heap with that 
coon sprawled out, holdin’ down the head 
of one horse and settin’ on the head of the 
other, with both legs smashed and doubled 
up under him. 

“That evenin’ I had to go over to the 
Major’s quarters with papers—reports and 
such—and when we was through with 
business he tells me to bring my lantern 
along and go with him to the hospital. So 
we went into the ward where the hurt man 
was lyin’, and though his head was all done 
up in bandages and | hadn’t laid eyes on 
him since that day on the North Fork, | 
reckinized him right away. Of course you 
know, sir, it was George. He lay very still 
with his eyes shut and his teeth grittin’, 
and his long fingers, like claws, scratchin, 
and pullin’ at the bedclothes; but when the 
Major, takin’ one of his black paws in his 
strong white hand, bent down over him, he 
opened his eyes. Then when he see the 
Major’s face, with his mouth workin’ under 
his mustache, close to hisn, he kinder 
grinned, happy like, and jerkin’ out the 
words low and shakin’, he says: 

“*T done—pay—de Majah back—what 
I—owe——enty?” he says.” 











CURIOSITIES IN BIRD STRUCTURE 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


HEN we look at a living bird, we 

\ \ see only feathers, horn and skin, 

and we sometimes forget that 
hidden beneath all these are many bones 
the framework of the body. __If we wish to 
alter the style of arch- 
itecture of a house, 
we sometimes change 
only the exterior, col- 
umns, arches and win- 
dows, while the stone 
foundation and brick 
walls may remain as 
they are. So in fash- 
ioning new forms of 
life Nature has often 
altered the covering, 
and even the muscles 
and organs of animals 
tosuch an extent, that 
we would have little 
clue as to the relations 
of these creatures to 
each other, were it 
not for the underly- 
ing bones, which are 
so deeply seated that 
they react less slowly 
to changes in the out- 
side life. If a fish, a lizard, a bird, a whale 
and a man should be presented to us for 
classification, we might well hesitate until 
we had seen their bones; then there would 
flash upon us the same molded type, run- 
ning through all. 

The study of the skeleton, or osteology, 
like all other ’ologies, can be made as dry as 
the bones themselves; or the very opposite 
by leaving the minor details and less impor- 
tant particulars to textbooks, and choosing 
only the most significant facts. One may 
smile at the thought of bestowing an enco- 
mium upon a jawbone; and yet the history 
of the lower part of a sparrow’s heak opens 
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a vista so far-reaching that the mind of man 
falters at the thought; it shows the last roll 
of an evolving which, could we follow it 
back, would merge the man, the whale, the 
bird, the lizard and the fish into one. 

The backboneis the 
oldest and the most 
fundamental part of 
the skeleton, and al- 
though we cannot fol- 
low its evolution 
directly backward 
through the ages, yet 
there is sufficient gra- 
dation among living 
creatures to give us 
hints of the way it cr- 
iginated. Inthelowest 
of fish-like creatures 
—the Amphioxus—a 
tiny animal an inch 
or two in length, liv- 
ing in the sand along 
our shores, there is a 
thread-like cord of 
gristle, or cartilage, 
extending down the 
back. He looks like 
some kind of a worm, 
but this little gristle is his badge of nobility 
and lifts him clear of corals, snails, insects 
and worms, into the realm of backboned 
animals. The gristle lies underneath a thin 
white line which is all the spinal cord he 
has. At the front end of this cord a tiny 
dot of pigment stands for brain, eye and 
ear. Indeed Amphioxus has neither skull, 
brain nor limbs. 

The history of the backbone, like that 
of most life, is not altogether a majestic up- 
ward evolution; it has its tragedies and its 
set-backs, its hopes and failures. In the 
waters along our seashore are creatures, 
some sponge or lichen-like, others with 


are 
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strange bulb-like bodies, growing on the 
end of long stalks. Almost we call them 
plants. But they hold a secret from the 
crabs and snails which crawl about, and 
when the fishes brush against them—if 
their poor dull sense only knew it—they 
might claim a blood brotherhood. When 
they were young, for a little while a gristly 
cord was theirs also, but this, with all the 
hopes that such a beginning brings, of fish, 
of bird, of man even, soon melted away, and 
there they nod and sway in the watery cur- 
rents, never to know of the opportunity 
which Nature has snatched from them— 
why, who can tell? 

In sharks, the backbone has become 
jointed and flexible, and a rude kind of 
skull is present, but still more important 
is the presence of four fins, which correspond 
to the four legs of lizards and to the wings 
and legs of birds. A curious basket-like 
skeleton protects the delicate gills, and it is 
probable that this existed long before the 
limbs appeared. All is still of gristly car- 
tilage. 

In the higher fishes, bone replaces the 
cartilage; and when the lowly tadpole— 
fish-like at first, swimming about by means 
of the fin around his tail—-pushes forth his 
legs and climbs upon the land, our skeleton 
is well on its way birdward. Reptiles of 
old took to trees; their backbones grew 
less flexible so that they might safely sail 
through the air; feathers replaced scales; 
two fingers of each hand were lost, and one 
from each foot; teeth disappeared; a beak 
of horn proved best; intelligence increased 
and the forehead rose high, and behold— 
a bird! 

Let us suppose that we have strung a 
wire through the hollow centre of the back- 
bone of the skeleton of a chicken. The 
bones of the neck are all separate, and slide 
back and forth on the wire, like beads on a 
string. How unlike the long smooth ribs 
are these vertebra, bristling with spines 
and projections! How is it that a bird can 
be comfortable with a string of such irreg- 
ular looking objects run through its body? 
But fit two of these bones together and see 
how beautifully every convexity is exactly 
adjusted to a corresponding concave por- 
tion of the neighboring bone. Every one 
of the sixteen bones in the neck of the 
chicken is different from its fellows and 
exactly suited to the requirements of its 
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position; but the first two, following just 
behind the skull, are so radically unlike the 
others that we know at once that they 
must serve some particular purpose. The 
first is little more than a simple ring of bone, 
and is called the atlas, after the mytholog- 
ical giant who held up the heavens upon 
his shoulders; named very aptly too, for 
this tiny collar of bone supports the skull 
itself. The next vertebra is ring-like too, 
but it has a curious knob in front, which 
projects forward through the atlas, form- 
ing a pivot on which the head turns; and 
hence its name—the axis. 

Although as a whole the bones of the 
skeleton of a bird are more or less soldered 
together, yet the neck is far more flexible 
than that of a reptile or a man. Indeed 
the neck of a bird has greater freedom of 
motion than that of a snake. A lizard can 
turn his head only a little, and we ourselves 
can look only across our shoulders. But 
with a bird this is very different. Watch 
a heron, or better still a flamingo, and see 
his neck describe figures of eight as he ar- 
ranges the feathers on his back. Few peo- 
ple would ever imagine that there are ex- 
actly twice as many neck bones in a spar- 
row as in a giraffe, but such is the case, 
there being fourteen in the former and 
seven in the latter! In the neck of a swan 
there are twenty-three of these bones. 

The similarity of a bird’s ribs—slanting 
one after another around toward the breast- 
bone—hints of something which has perhaps 
never before occurred tous. We spoke of 
the worm-like appearance of the lowly Am- 
phioxus, the sand-fish with the shadow of 
a backbone. When we think of a worm 
we think of a creature very much alike from 
head to tail, one in which a section across 
the neck. is not very unlike one across the 
center of the body or near the tail. Indeed 
that is exactly what Amphioxus means— 
like head, like tail. This repetition of seg- 
ments, or similar parts, is a sign of low de- 
gree in the scale of life, as it harks back to 
the time when the very highest form of life 
was worm-like. Ribs bring back the old 
ancestral condition very vividly. When a 
peacock, strutting proudly before us, re- 
splendent from beak to tail, picks up and 
swallows an unfortunate angle-worm, we 
may remember that, no matter what geo- 
logical eras or inexplicable physical gulfs 
separate the two, the bird carries within his 
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breast indelible imprints which link his past 
with that of the lowly creature of the dust. 

The sternum, or breastbone, is one of 
the largest single bones in the body of the 
chicken. The portion of this bone which 
is most characteristic of birds is the central 
ridge or keel, which projects straight out 
from the surface of the sternum. This is 
of the utmost importance in giving firm an- 
chorage to the great flight muscles of the 
breast. 

The keel is of many shapes, but when 
well developed is generally very high at the 
upper end of the breastbone, becoming 
lower as it gradually slopes backward. In 
birds which have lost the power of flight 
the keel has disappeared entirely, leaving 
the breastbone flat, as in ourselves. This 
is the condition in the ostrich and the cas- 
sowary, and it is the character which has 
given a name to the two great divisions of 
birds— Ratit@ (those with flat breastbones, 
raft-like) including the ostriches and their 
allies; and Carinaite (birds with keeled 
breastbones, boat-like), including all other 
living birds, whether flyers, as the thrushes, 
storks and gulls, or swimmers like the pen- 
guins. The size of a keel is a pretty sure 
criterion of the flying powers of a bird. In 
chimney-swifts and humming-birds, for ex- 
ample, it is very large. 

If we run our hand along the back of our 
shoulders, we will feel a prominent bone, 
called the shoulder blade, or scapula; and 
in almost the same place in our chicken 
skeleton we notice a long and thin bone. 
This also is the scapula. It is very interest- 
ing to notice how many bones have kept to 
their respective places in the evolution of 
animals—no matter how much change has 
occurred in their shape and size. Take for 
instance the shoulder blades. When a tiger 
crouches they are very conspicuous, and 
whether we take a frog, a turtle, a lizard, 
an armadillo, a mouse or a horse, we may 
always be sure of finding a scapula in the 
region where we have observed it in the 
bird. This important fact makes the iden- 
tification of bones an easy matter. 

The clavicle of the bird we will recognize 
instantly, when we give it another name— 
the wishbone or merry-thought. In birds 
the wishbone is generally V-shaped, the 
two clavicles meeting and fusing at their 
tips. We, too, have wishbones, though 
they are not placed exactly as are those of 
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abird. We call them collar bones; but by 
whatever name we know them they are of 
great importance, both in ourselves and in 
birds, in serving to brace out the shoulders. 
In creatures which have less varied move- 
ments of the fore limbs the clavicles have 
fallen into disuse, as in the lion and in the 
horse. But in climbing, burrowing and 
flying animals, as the squirrel, mole and 
bat, these bones have been of active use 
and are well developed. So to keep its 
wishbone a bird must continue to fly; for 
nature is opposed to useless parts. 

If we double back our fourth and fifth 
fingers and imagine that they have disap- 
peared, extend our other three fingers and 
then suppose that all our wrist bones, save 
two, have fused with the three long bones 
leading to the base of our thumb, middle 
and index fingers, we will have a perfect 
idea of the condition of a chicken’s wing; 
and there is very little difference between 
this and the wings of all other birds. The 
principal value of this comparison is to 
show us that the bird, even in its most 
characteristic and specialized organ, the 
wing—is not physically so unlike ourselves 
as we might at first glance suppose. 

The leg of the chicken is attached to the 
great bone of the thigh girdle. Being used 
for locomotion on land, the foot is not very 
different from that of a lizard, but there 
seems something very strange about the 
leg. Can it be possible that a chicken’s 
knees bend backward? Much of a bird’s leg 
is concealed beneath its feathers, and when 
we see the bones as far up as the thigh joint 
we at once understand our mistake, and 
see that a bird has knees which bend in the 
same way as our own, that is, forward, in 
an opposite direction from the elbow. The 
knees of a bird are usually concealed within 
the skin of the body, and are never visible 
outside the plumage. Hence the wide- 
spread mistake concerning them. 

The simplest interpretation we can give 
to the foot of a chicken, in comparing it with 
our own, is to imagine that our small toe 
has completely vanished; the great toe is 
turned backward and the heel is lifted high 
from the ground, the several bones of the 
upper foot being lengthened and fused into 
one. So we, like bears and raccoons, walk 
with our whole foot, from toe to heel, flat 
upon the ground; while a bird, like a cat or 
a horse, walks on its toes alone. 





THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Football Tuis is the football silly season, 
silly and President Eliot of Harvard 
Season and the New York Evening Post 
have been as usual relieving themselves 
of a season of accumulated bias. Criti- 
cism from either of these sources was to 
be expected; the uncompromising and un- 
reasoning prejudice against football of 
them both has long afforded the pub- 
lic annual entertainment. But President 
Eliot goes farther than usual this year in 
making a definite statement which is too 
serious to pass unchallenged. He has an- 
nounced that frequent ‘‘serious injuries” 
resulting from playing football lead to 
“permanent weakness” and “prove a 
handicap to the victim in later life.” This 
is an amazing statement to come from 
President Eliot. I shall pass by the mul- 
tiple sources of information all over the 
country which might be drawn upon to 
prove its inaccuracy, and simply refer to 
the report of a very distinguished com- 
mittee which, within a few years, an- 
nounced the consensus of opinion of over 
one thousand ex-athletes to be ‘“‘that it 
[football] had been of marked benefit to 
them both in the way of general physical 
development and of mental discipline, also 
that they regard the injuries sustained as 
generally unimportant and far outweighed 


by the benefits.” This committee in- 
cluded Judge Henry E. Howland and 


Joseph H. Twichell, of Yale; Robert Ba- 
con, one of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers; and the Rev. Endicott Peabody, of 
Groton School, and its report was based on 
the testimony of men who in the preced- 
ing eighteen years had played football on 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania teams. After such testimony from 
a committee so distinguished and_in- 
formed, nothing | might say will add to 
its strength, nor can anything President 
Eliot says alter the simple eloquent facts 
recorded by these gentlemen. 


Dr. Schurman’s_ Every one has been taking 
sound words a fling at the game; and 
mighty little of what is said is worthy of 


thought. Indeed much of the official ac- 
tion savors of self-advertisement, and 
some of it, like the amusing endless-chain 
postal-card scheme of a small up-state 
New York school, is distinctly “yellow.” 

One college President who has uttered 
some words of common sense and practi- 
cability is Dr. Schurman, of Cornell. Dr. 
Schurman says: “Reform in football is 
very much needed. I believe in the re- 
tention of the game, but its brutality must 
be eliminated if the game is retained. The 
difficulty has been in finding some supreme 
central authority which could initiate re- 
forms with effect.” 

Here is the whole football tale of woe 
in a nutshell. What we most need is com- 
mon sense and an honest desire among 
the university faculties to get together for 
the good of the game. I am almost 
ashamed to again write this; I have been 
reiterating it over and over for the last 
three years, but now with President Roose- 
velt and Dr. Schurman thinking along the 
same lines something will be done. 

SOMETHING WILL BE DONE—that is what 
the game demands. We have had so much 
hysterical slush about the game that foot- 
ball men as well as the public have grown 
callous. Every man of any intelligence 
knows that what President Roosevelt and 
Dr. Schurman have said of the game ex- 
presses the situation in few and compre- 
hensive words. Every intelligent man 
knows that if football has thirty per cent. of 
bad, it has also seventy per cent. of good; 
and every reasoning open-minded man and 
woman believes that seventy per cent. 
good worth saving. Only narrow prej- 
udice would dictate that the seventy per 
cent. of good shall be thrown away because 
of the thirty per cent. of bad. 

The action of Columbia in forbidding 
the game to its undergraduates reveals 
the hypocrisy of a previous attitude 
toward the patently ineligible men that 
have played on its elevens. The logical 
question arises—if the Columbia faculty 
has the authority to forbid football, why 
did it not exercise that authority to keep 
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the eleven free of taint? Why did it take 
no action in the disreputable scene at 
its Wesleyan game? Columbia’s attitude 
toward the game is the cowardly one of 
shirking duty. 


Dig There is one way only of accom- 
for _ plishing things in this life, and 
TOO 


that is by getting down to a prac- 
tical working basis. Let us get on to that 
basis with this question about football. 
We are all agreed that something is the 
matter with the game. Now what is it? 
There are a number of different things 
that will be thought of, but remember we 
are getting down to basic principles. | 
say that ninety per cent. the matter with 
football is the foul work which results in 
brutal play and leads to public disapproval 
of the game. Boiling it down to one 
charge—I say it is dirty work that is the 
trouble with football. Now dirty work— 
and I use that word because it is eminently 
fitting—is the result of the wrong spirit 
that envelops the college practice, that is 
coached into the men and is given public 
exhibition because of inefficient umpires. 
College authorities may deny it until they 
are black in the face, but I know that in 
many cases football men are coached to 
play foul. They are encouraged to do 
dirty work. 

Early in the season, President Roose- 
velt called a conference of some football 
coaches at the White House. As a result 
of that conference, the following state- 
ment signed by Walter Camp and John 
E. Owsley, for Yale; J. B. Fine and A. R. 
Hillebrand for Princeton; Edward H. 
Nichols and William T. Reid, Jr., for Har- 
vard, was given to the press of the country: 

“At the meeting with the President of the 
United States it was agreed that we consider 
that an honorable obligation exists to carry out 
in letter and spirit the rules of the game of foot- 
ball relating to roughness, holding, and foul play, 
and the active coaches of our universities being 
present with us pledged themselves to so regard 
it and to do their-utmost to carry out that obli- 
gation.” 

In the Harvard-Yale game, the most 
cowardly attack I think | have ever seen 
on a football field was made by Quill of 
Yale on Burr of Harvard; Morse of Yale 
was disqualified for slugging and sent to 
the side lines; and when he went off, the 
Yale contingent actually cheered him! In 
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the Princeton-Columbia game, both teams 
played foul by meeting the opposing back 
with fist in neck or jaw when he plunged 
into the line; and Cooney struck a Co- 
lumbia player a hard blow in the face al- 
most in the open field. Columbia-Wes- 
leyan in their New York game engaged in 
the most disgraceful slugging exhibition 
ever seen on a football field, yet neither 
college, at this writing, has taken any 
official action whatsoever upon the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

I do not infer, of course, that Yale and 
Princeton actually coached Quill and 
Morse and Cooney to slug, but I cite these 
cases as most serviceable in showing that 
the remedy must go deeper than getting a 
few coaches together on a “gentleman’s 
agreement.” 


The Foul play then being the chief mat- 
real ter with football, the remedy alone 
nee 


lies in a change of spirit; and a 
change of spirit may be brought about 
only, as I have repeatedly said, in a con- 
gress of the faculty representatives of the 
leading universities of this country. The 
result of a congress of universities would 
be, as Dr. Schurman has said, a Central 
Authority, and a central authority would 
revise the present football rules and em- 
ploy only umpires that were in sympathy 
with their effort and had the courage to live 
up to their provisions. Such a congress 
also would have the power to inaugu- 
rate an honor system; and an honor sys- 
tem in my judgment is the only one that 
will give us the spirit in our play which 
it must have in order to live healthfully. 
Such a committee, having absolute author- 
ity, would be enabled to give us uniform 
eligibility rules applicable on the Atlantic 
as well as on the Pacific Coast, to the Mid- 
dle West as well as to the South. It would 
bring beneficent influence toward stopping 
proselytizing at preparatory schools. It 
could forbid absolutely the playing be- 
tween preparatory school and college 
teams, which results in ninety per cent. of 
the serious injuries reported. It could 
destroy the commercialism which so largely 
dominates college sport. It could cer- 
tainly reduce the extravagance now so 
apparent in the management of college 
sport. It could, in a word, put football 
and all college sport where they belong. 
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President President Roosevelt, who takes 
Roosevelt so great an interest in the 
oo oe game and whose views are so 
rescue ° 

sane, is the one man who can 
bring about this congress of the uni- 
versities, and in doing so he would do 
American college sport the greatest service 
within his power. 

The inauguration of an honor system 
seems to me to be the salvation of Ameri- 
can college sport. Such a system is en- 
tirely feasible if backed by the faculties of 
the universities. No doubt there would 
be violations, but, as in the examination 
room, no body of undergraduates or alumni 
would for long tolerate the stigma of such 
violation. As to rules, I have noticed 
many estimable suggestions put forth to 
relieve the present situation, but already 
we have had too much of rule making. | 
say, wipe all existing rules off the slate, and 
with the honor system introduced sim- 
plify and broaden all definitions so that 
the following rules only will be necessary 
to govern a candidate for membership to 
any athletic team: He must be 

(1) An amateur. 

(2) A bona-fide student, taking the 
average number of hours. 

(3) In good classroom standing. 

(4) Have been in residence one year. 

An amateur is one who has never used 
his athletic skill for pecuniary or any 
material profit. 

These rules are to be interpreted in the 
spirit of the law which obtains among 
sportsmen. 

Every college faculty is the sponsor of 
its own teams. 

No protests shall be made or considered. 

A Tribunal for the discussion of ques- 
tions upon which light is desired or for 
rule making to govern competition shall 
be composed of one representative each 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed by the faculty; one each 
from the New England and the Southern 
Intercollegiate Associations; two from the 
Middle West; one from the Pacific Coast, 
and one at large not identified with any 
college and to be elected by the others. 

No paid coach or trainer or physical di- 
rector to be eligible to this Tribunal. 

The Tribunal to assemble not as counsel 
for their respective colleges, but as broad- 
minded gentlemen concerned in the health 


and development of American college 
sport. 

The decision of the Tribunal to be final. 

This Tribunal or Central Authority to 
appoint committees for various purposes, 
always retaining the creative authority 
within itself. 

With such an influence at work, there 
would be a direct means of inculcating the 
proper spirit; and it is not so much a 
question of inculcating the proper spirit, 
as it is of giving the natural, fair and manly 
spirit of the American boy a chance to 
show itself. That natural spirit was not 
showing itself, nor was it spontaneous 
when called upon by the cheer leader at 
Cambridge to acclaim a Yale player dis- 
qualified for slugging. That was a mis- 
conception of loyalty on the part of the 
leader, which under the present system 
in vogue is permitted to flourish, but which 
would be righted promptly by the sports- 
manly spirit natural to the average boy. 


Close game As to playing rules,—the first 
bugaboo act of a Central Authority 
should be to wipe off the face of the earth 
the present Football Rules Committee, 
which from the very beginning until the 
present date has shown itself, as a com- 
mittee, indifferent in spirit and incompe- 
tent in legislation. The only suggestion 
that has come out of this committee 
worthy of consideration is the one by 
Walter Camp for a ten-yard instead of a 
five-yard advance with the ball; and that 
was not official. 

I am strongly opposed to experimenting 
in football rules and I have favored for 
several years increasing the distances to 
be gained on downs from five to ten yards, 
and keeping seven men always in the line 
up. It seems the simplest manner of 
opening the game a little; and do not run 
off with the idea that an open game is a 
panacea for all football ills. 

The hue and cry raised against the close 
game as being the cause of brutality is 
of course senseless, as any observing foot- 
ball man will tell you. Close play is not 
nearly so hard on the players as it looks; 
and tackling in open is a great deal harder 
on the player than is generally realized. 
Football is a hard game and we must al- 
ways be prepared for a certain amount of 
bruises and minor hurts. There will be, 
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now and then, no doubt a serious hurt, just 
as there is in every form of vigorous out- 
door activity. But the brutality of foot- 
ball will depart with the elimination of foul 
play. Some of the Western papers and 
the Evening Post have been industriously 
gathering statistics this season as to the 
number of football casualties. The latest 
number secured as I write is eighteen 
deaths; but I also observe the Post does 
not do the game the justice to record that 
of those eighteen deaths, eleven were sev- 
enteen years of age or younger and one 
was a girl. Nor do any of these unreason- 
ing and captious critics of the game ex- 
plain that in proportion to the number 
of players engaged, the deaths in football 
are so few as hardly to be entitled to record. 


Umpires _— Football is and always will 
responsible be a hard game—one for boys 
ae ie only of sound physique and 
foul play 7 physiq 


courage; but the game does 
not disturb us on this score so long as it is 
clean. Not the roughness but the foulness 
of play is what does injury to the player 
and the game. The present curse of foot- 
ball is the opportunity it affords vicious 
and cowardly brutes when umpires are 
incompetent. No full-blooded man cavils 
at fair play be it never so hard,—but foul 
work arouses us to the fighting point. 
Only a blackguard kicks a man who is 
down, or smashes him in the face when he 
is trying to catch a punt and is therefore 
entirely defenseless. This is the type of 
player that brings disgrace upon football 
which should fall upon him and upon the 
umpire who permits him to ply his dirty 
business. 

Let football, therefore, be hard but let 
us insist that it shall be clean. Unless we 
have umpires who are efficient and coura- 
geous, the best purpose and the best spirit 
will be defeated. Such an incident for 
example, as that blackguardly assault upon 
Burr, of Harvard by Quill, of Yale, does 
harm to the game that can be remedied 
only by time. By allowing that assault 
to go unpunished, Mr. Dashiel conclusively 
proved his unfitness to act as umpire in 
an important and exciting game. I write 
in kindly spirit, but with greater concern 
for football than for the umpire. Mr. 
Dashiel (Annapolis) has done good um- 
piring and is a gentleman quite above 
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any thought of intentional wrongdoing in 
office. His incompetence is temperamen- 
tal. On the other hand Mr. W. H. Ed- 
wards (Princeton), after rather a poor 
beginning last season has developed into 
the best umpire of 1905—a stolid official 
unmoved by the protestations of the rival 
captains and with the courage of his con- 
victions. Next to Edwards, Reinhardt 
(Lafayette) showed most efficiency; in the 
Chicago-Michigan game he was kept busy 
by Michigan and ruled instantly and im- 
partially. His action in sending Michi- 
gan’s chief tackle, Curtis, off the field, was 
especially praiseworthy and most whole- 
some in its influence. Both Evarts and 
R. D. Wrenn did good work on the oc- 
casions they officiated—the Yale-Princeton 
and the Army-Navy games. Of referees 
Lieut. Hackett comes first, with Writh- 
ington a close second in efficiency. | 
speak of these officials individually and 
particularly because on them more than 
on any other one element is the whole- 
someness of football dependent. 


Ranking _—‘ This ranking is not based only 
Football — on comparative scores, but on 
1905 teams 


style of play, conditions under 
which games were contested, relative im- 
portance of games on the schedule—espe- 
cially with regard to each team’s “big” 
game, for which it was particularly trained 
—as well as the season’s all-round record 
of the elevens under discussion. My par- 
ticular interest in the study is the ob- 
ject lesson it furnishes on comparative 
football development throughout the coun- 
try. 

No college is eligible for consideration 
here whose disregard of wholesome sport 
has been patent and persistent, or whose 
team has played an ineligible man. 


1. Yale 8. Annapolis 
2. Harvard 9. Brown 

3. Pennsylvania 10. Carlisle 
4. Chicago 11. Amherst 
5. Dartmouth 12. Columbia 
6. Princeton 13. Cornell 
7. West Point 14. Lafayette 


LEADING SCORES 


Yate beat Syracuse 16-0, Penn State 12-0, West 
Point 20-0, Columbia 53-0, Brown 11-0, Prince- 
ton 23-4, Harvard 6-0. 

Harvarpb beat Williams 12-0, West Point 6—o, Car- 
lisle 23-11, Brown 10-0. 
tied Dartmouth 6-6. 
lost to Penn 6-12, Yale o—6. 
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PENNSYLVANIA beat Lehigh 35-0, Swarthmore 11-4, 
Brown 8-6, Villa Nova 42-0, Carlisle 6-0, North 
Carolina 17-0, Harvard 12-6, Columbia 23-0, Cor- 
nell 6-5. 
tied Lafayette 6-6. 

Cuicaco beat Wabash 15-0, Beloit 38-0, Iowa 42-0 
Indiana 16-5, Wisconsin 4—o, Northwestern 32-9, 
Purdue 19-0, Illinois 44-0, Michigan 2-0. 

DartmMoutuH beat Holy Cross 16-6, Williams 24-0, 
Princeton 6-0, Brown 24-6. 
tied Amherst o-o, Harvard 6-6. 
lost to Colgate 10-16. 

PRINCETON beat Georgetown 34-0, Bucknell 48-0, 
Lehigh - 6, Lafayette 22-4, Columbia 12-0, Cor- 
nell 16- 
lost to Dartmouth o-6, Yale 4-23. 

West Point beat Colgate 18-6, Syracuse 17-0. 
tied Annapolis 6-6. 
lost to Harvard o—6, Yale o—20, Carlisle 5—6. 

ANNAPOLIS beat Penn State 11-5, Bucknell 34-0, 
North Carolina 38—o, Virginia 22-0. 
tied West Point 6-6. 
lost to Swarthmore 5-6. 

Brown beat Syracuse 28-0. 
lost to Penn 6-8, Harvard o-10, Yale o~11, Dart- 
mouth 6-24 

CARLISLE heat Villa Nova 35-0, Penn State 11~4, Vir- 
ginia 12-0, West Point 6-5, ‘Georgetow n 76-0. 
lost to Penn o-6, Harvard 1 I-23. 

AmuErst beat Williams 17-0. 
tied Columbia 10-10, Holy Cross o-o, Dartmouth 


°o-0. 
Cotumsia beat Williams 11-5, Cornell 12-6. 

tied Wesleyan o—o, Amherst 10-10. 

lost to Princeton o—12, Yale o—53, Penn 0-23. 
CorRNELL beat Colgate 12-11, Bucknell 24-0. 

lost to Swarthmore o—14, Princeton 6—16, Columbia 

6-12, Penn 5-6. 

LAFAYETTE beat Lehigh 53-0, Bucknell 47-0. 

tied Penn 6- 

lost to Princeton 4-22, Swarthmore o-27. 

Michigan beat Nebraska 31-0, and Vanderbilt 18-0; 
Wisconsin beat Minnesota 16-12; Andover beat Exe- 
ter 28-0; Syracuse beat Colgate 11-6,and Lehigh 
17-0; Colgate beat Rochester 53-12; Virginia beat 
Bucknell 15-11; North Carolina beat Virginia 17-0. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1905 


Eckersall (Chicago), full back. 

Torney (West Point) and Hurley (Harvard), 
alf backs. 

Hutchinson (Yale), quarter. 

Shevlin (Yale) and Catlin (Chicago), ends. 
Brill (Harvard) and Lamson (Penn), tackles, 
Tripp (Yale) and Burr (Harvard), guards. 
orrey (Penn), center. 
SUBSTITUTES 


ezdek (Chicago), full back. 
Wendell 7 © and Douglass (Annapolis), 
half backs. 
Mount Pleasant (Carlisle), quarter. 

. Russ (Brown) and Levine (Penn), ends. 
Bigelow (Yale) and — (Harvard), tackles. 
Hill (Chicago) and Hobson (Penn), guards. 
Carothers (Princeton), center. 


This eleven is chosen, after a season’s 
observation, with a view to collecting the 
strongest all-round team. No man whose 
amateur status is a matter of question or 
whose play has been unsportsmanly is 
eligible to this national team, which, in 
keeping with its honorary nature, | en- 
deavor to confine to sportsmen. 

There were no really high-class guards or 
quarter backs or centers in 1905—although 
in the latter position Torrey did not fall 
very far short of such distinction. No 
quarter reached the standard set by Rock- 
well, and the 1905 guards would rattle 


lonesomely in the shoes left by Glass, Gil- 
man, Piekarski or De Witt. The average 
of the ends was perhaps higher than shown 
in any other position, yet Shevlin and Cat- 
lin and R. Glaze were a long way ahead of 
the rest. Glaze has recently signed a con- 
tract to play professional baseball, other- 
wise he would be first substitute on the All- 
America. 

Among those who played well enough to 
merit especial mention—Sheble, Robinson 
and Folwell, Pennsylvania; McAvoy, La- 
fayette; Tooker and Bard, Princeton; 
Howard and Woodworth, Annapolis; Gra- 
ham and Garrels, Michigan; Flanders, 
Yale; Abraham, Gillespie and Smith, West 
Point; Carter, Algeltinger and Von Saltze, 
Columbia; Shattuck and Hubbard, Am- 
herst; Crowell, Swarthmore; J. Glaze, 
Dartmouth; and the Yale tackle Forbes, 
one of the strongest on offense of the year; 
if his defensive work had been as good he 
would be the leading tackle of 1905. 

Those who by unsportsmanly conduct on 
the field of play forfeited their claim to 
consideration for 1905 All-America honors 
make a deplorably long list—Quill and 
Morse, Yale; Weeks, West Point; Thomp- 
son, Cornell; Curtis, Michigan; Cooney, 
Princeton; Marshall, Minnesota; Steven- 
son, Pennsylvania. Of these Thompson 
and Weeks bear the additional discredit of 
breaking the otherwise clean playing rec- 
ord of their respective institutions. 

When we get that Central Authority 
some especial punishment will be devised 
for these men who bring disgrace to their 
colleges and to the game. Meanwhile | do 
not hear of any college having enough of 
the right spirit to punish its own students 
who commit offense. 


A Season The general character of play 
ofmediocre the season just closed was 
nee not an advance over that of 
the preceding year and showed practical- 
ly nothing that might be called new. 
Chicago and Cornell introduced a new 
formation on a tackle play, Harvard em- 
ployed a pretty clever variation of the 
delayed past, any Yale gave a deflection- 
on-the-least-line-of-resistance finish to a 
tackle back play after it hit the line, which 
worked especially well against Princeton. 
For the most part, however, it was the. 
same old close game in 1905 as in preced- 
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ing years, without the merit of improve- 
ment. The best generalship of the year 
was shown by Yale, Chicago, West Point 
and Carlisle. 

In the East, end running appears to have 
become a lost art. In the West, Chicago 
and Michigan both attempted it, but, be- 
cause of crude interference, with only 
moderate success. First and last and 
East and West the handling of kicks was 
uniformly and notably poor and, in the 
final games of the year, the defense stronger 
than the offense. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature of 1905 was the very good 
and consistent play of a group of smaller 
teams, including Dartmouth, Brown, Car- 
lisle, Amherst and Lafayette, though the 
record is somewhat marred by Dartmouth’s 
rather unaccountable defeat by outlawed 
Colgate. 


Aword The West Point-Annapolis game, 
to the although close and exciting and 
bead therefore interesting, was a poorer 
exhibition of football than usual for the 
Army. In fact the game resulted in a tie 
largely because of the Army’s holding and 
muffing and the great pluck and physical 
stamina of Annapolis. Outplayed in the 
first half by West Point, Annapolis was yet 
able by its splendid defense to not only 
stand off the Army’s attacks, but itself to 
score a touchdown, largely it is true through 
the rule violation of the Army, but five 
points nevertheless. Even this game was 
marred by the slugging of the Army’s 
guard, Weeks, who was promptly and 
properly sent to the side lines. 

We accept no excuses for exhibitions of 
slugging on the part of either Army or Navy 
players. The discipline is such at West 
Point and at Annapolis that the mucker 
spirit can be curbed, and when not curbed 
it indicates that the officers in charge are 
lax in their duty. Apropos of unfulfilled 
duty, I noticed this year for the first time 
a very decided relaxation in the control of 
both the Army and Navy cadets at the 
game. Hitherto the battalions of cadets 
have restrained their ardor to concerted 
cheering and singing, all of which is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the spectators and 
exhilarating; but this year there was cat- 
erwauling and shouting by cadets in- 
dividually and muckerishly that was so 
unusual and unpleasant as to make one 


discredit one’s ears. Both battalions were 
equally guilty, and we hope it does not 
mean an entrance of muckerism into our 
Army and Navy games. That would in- 
deed be the last straw. 


Too much Although Pennsylvania fumbled 
ambition atrociously and played a very 
uneven game from first to last of the season, 
yet in some respects the team is entitled to 
the most credit of the season. It certainly 
had the most difficult schedule of the year 
and yet went through without a defeat. 
It did not play as good football as last year, 
but if its energies had been devoted to two 
games instead of three, it would have shown 
an improved and higher quality of play 
than in 1904. I fear Penn was too am- 
bitious. 

Inability to make the most of its ma- 
terial and natural advantages, continues 
to be Cornell’s main difficulty. 

Princeton showed spurts of brilliant 
offense in its game against Yale, but for the 
most part was outclassed. Yale was faster 
and more powerful, and it was fortunate 
for Princeton that in its extremity it had 
a player of such judgment and cool nerve 
as Tooker to kick a field goal from the 43- 
yard line. 


The 1905 Of Eastern teams, Yale unques- 
keynote —_—tionably stands first. Showing 
no great variety in its play, nor play indeed 
up to its standard; yet it was faster, more 
thoroughly drilled in the knowledge of the 
game, handled punts better, diagnosed the 
opponents’ play quicker, was more re- 
sourceful and was especially stronger than 
any of the opponents in following the ball. 
It was that alertness in following the ball 
and in diagnosing the play which, in my 
opinion, gave victory over Harvard, who 
worked so continuously a powerful tandem 
that it must have exhausted the men when 
their strength might have been conserved 
through kicking. Harvard, however, de- 
serves great credit for the form into which 
the team finally rounded, and even greater 
credit for the clean football it played. If 
Harvard cannot yet surpass Yale in the 
matter of playing skill, it can point the way 
that sportsmen should conduct themselves 
on the field of contest. And Harvard is 
coming in football; last year the team was 
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better than in 1903, this year it was strong- 
er than in 1904. 

Yale had the most consistent playing 
record of any Eastern team. In fact is the 
only Eastern team one may say played con- 
sistently from the beginning to the ending 
of the season; and the only one to end the 
season with uncrossed goal line. Yale, 
Pennsylvania and Chicago are the only un- 
defeated teams of 1905, and Yale and Chi- 
cago the only ones to have been scored on 
once only. 

The Harvard-Yale game was the most 
interesting one of the year, the next inter- 
esting being Chicago-Michigan and the 
third, West Point-Annapolis. Yale-Prince- 
ton was the freest from penalties and 
the fastest. The Harvard-Pennsylvania, 
the Princeton-Columbia, the Pennsylvania- 
Cornell, were chiefly notable as exhibitions 
of fumbling and holding, although there 
were spots of very good football in the 
Pennsylvania-Cornell game. Unevenness 
may be said to be the keynote of the Eastern 
season. 


As between Eastern and Western 
football, the difference, in my judg- 
ment, continues in favor of the 
Eastern by a margin say of a couple of 
touchdowns. The actual play of Chicago 
was faster than that of Yale, the fastest 
of the Eastern colleges, but the Western 
team suffers materially by comparison in 
tackling, in interference and in running 
back kicks; and the comment on Chicago 
applies with emphasis to Michigan and the 
other teams of the Middle West. The 
speed in running off plays, and the scores 
which large Western teams have been able 
to make against inferior elevens, have mis- 
led Western football men very widely as to 
the real strength of their teams. Michi- 
gan, for example, is and has been for three 
years the most overrated eleven I have 
ever seen play. Far and wide it has been 
heralded (by Michigan men) as the great- 
est thing that ever happened in football; 
but it has never shown form in final games 
that would have come within twelve to 
eighteen points of the best of Eastern 
teams. Its chief, almost its only claim 
to greatness consisted of splendid material 
and speed of performance which, against 
teams much inferior—as all teams were in 
the West until 1905—served to give false 
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impressions of its real skill. As a matter 
of fact its football was quite elemental, 
though made very effective by the quality 
of its individuals and the speed of play; 
when it came up against an evenly rounded, 
well-drilled eleven like Chicago, that was 
not to be run off its feet or scared into 
weakness by reputation, the shallowness 
of Michigan’s strength was disclosed. 


Outlaws This is not to say that Michigan 
of the has not been a strong team, for 
West _it has proved that repeatedly and 
earned well-merited praise. I wish to 
detract nothing from its meed, but only 
to employ the proper perspective. I wish 
also to add that I do not indorse the loose 
methods which obtain at Michigan, where 
the faculty representative, Pattengill, ap- 
pears to be either stupid or in sympathy 
with the schemes employed to keep up 
Michigan’s athletic strength. On that ac- 
count I do not rank the Michigan team,— 
or Wisconsin or Minnesota. Wisconsin, 
because of the jelly-fish attitude of Presi- 
dent Van Hise, is in the hands of a few 
athletic grafters and rotten (excuse the 
word) to the core. It should be cast out 
of Middle Western sport until purged. 
Minnesota is nearly as bad, commercialized 
to even a greater extent than Michigan, 
and Northwestern always has been bad 
since that arch hypocrite—Scott Clark | 
think was his name—set the pace. 

I do not approve of all Chicago’s meth- 
ods, but as compared with the others (Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota) Chicago 
is as the driven snow in the matter of 
athletic purity. And Chicago has the ad- 
vantage of the others in having a man in 
charge, Mr. Stagg, who really at heart is 
a clean sportsman, and strives to make 
the very best of the situation. I am con- 
vinced that if Stagg was entirely free of 
any higher up influence there would never 
be a questionable man on the Chicago 
team. I can say that much of but few 
of the others—though I will say that it is 
not always the coach who leads the college 
astray, but often, in fact nine times out of 
ten, the alumni who practically demand 
it. And I will say also that invariably it 
is the alumni that support dishonesty by 
their money. If the alumni of Michigan 
or Wisconsin were straight they would 
demand—and get—clean conditions. If 
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Pattengill and Northrup and Van Hise 
were both straight and strong they would 
insist upon clean conditions, With crooked 
alumni, flabby faculties and coaches look- 
ing for reputation, the day for decent 
sport is dark indeed at Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. You can’t blame the 
coach—it’s his business to win; he must 
win or lose his job. 

It is a pleasure to add at the bottom 
of this paragraph that Illinois is now an 
example of athletic cleanliness. 


A rose And at last we have the semi- 
by any official utterance of the New 
other name York Yacht Club Regatta 
Committee that it will very probably ac- 
cept a challenge for the America’s Cup 
under the new measurement rule; and 
furthermore, that a schooner will not be 
unacceptable. 

Dear me, how the N. Y. Y. C. lags be- 
hind progressive yachting thought! Ten 
months ago Sir Thomas Lipton sought to 
get an expression of opinion from the 
N. Y. Y. C. on this very subject. He 
wanted to know whether a challenge under 
the new rule would be acceptable—and 
the N. Y. Y.C., with its habitual broad- 
ness of view, replied that really it could 
not say one way or the other until a chal- 
lenge had been received. It was not the 
spirit in which to meet Sir Thomas’ over- 


tures, and any one less thick-skinned than 
our esteemed knight of the teacup would 
have let that correspondence be his last 
with the N.Y. Y.C. Now, however, that 
yacht racing in America has been given 
more life in the last year or so by the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian and other clubs which 
have fostered common-sense rules and the 
small boat—the N. Y. Y. C. is hurrying to 
catch up with the procession. 

Well, let us hope that it will catch up. 
None of us wants to see the N. Y. Y. C. get 
left entirely; it is a nice old gentleman of 
fond memory who has our kindliest thoughts 
for what he has done in the past; certainly 
not for what he is doing in the present, as 
in very truth the N. Y. Y. C. is a back 
number in American yachting to-day, 
though happily the club has good pro- 
gressive men among its officials, who we 
hope will bring it to a realization of its 
position. The Chairman of its Regatta 
Committee, for instance, is one of the gen- 
tlemen from whom we expect much, and if 
he can really bring the club to officially 
state that it will accept a challenge for the 
America’s Cup under the new measure- 
ment rule and that the challenger may be 
a schooner, he will have accomplished a 
great deal for yachting—and more for the 
N.Y. Y.C., which without custodianship 
of the America’s Cup would soon pass as 
an active member of American yachting. 


Note.—The photographs on pages 134 and 137 of our November issue were copyrighted by the Detroit 
PhotographicCompany. Through a clerical oversight credit was omitted.—T£ EpiTor. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 


AFTERMATH OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE college football season of 1905 was 
chiefly notable for the fact that the 
game was played all over the country in 
the face of a general revolt against the rules 
in force. At the end of the campaign the 
defenders of the present rules had not 
strengthened their position. Conditions 
were much the same as those of the year 
before. It was shown, although everybody 
knew it beforehand, that fast and varied 
team work and sensational plays can occa- 
sionally be achieved under the present sys- 
tem of American college football; but such 
style of play is the exception, and does 
not prove that the game is beyond the need 
of overhauling. 

The country at large has at length come 
to see that the good of the average school- 
boy and undergraduate is involved in the 
conduct of campus athletics, and that the 
fact that a few teams do play interesting 
and diversified football has nothing to do 
with the main question at issue. This is 
now also recognized by the men who have 
most influence in the conduct of the game. 
Walter Camp has come out in favor of a 
revision of playing tactics, and conditions 
at Harvard forced Coach Reid to take a 
stand against the complicated and burden- 
some conditions which have made football 
a nightmare instead of a sport at Cam- 
bridge. It was even more surprising that 
there were schools and colleges which dis- 
covered that their educational usefulness 
would not be destroyed if they flatly re- 
belled and decided to get along without 
any football at all until a new set of rules 
was put in force. 

I have received from the students of St. 
John’s School of Manlius, N. Y., a very 
handsomely engrossed set of resolutions, 
which declare as follows: 


‘‘To whomsoever these presents shall come 
greeting: 

‘‘Resolved: That we, the students of Saint 
John’s school at Manlius, drop the game of 
football after playing out the season, ex- 
cept among ourselves on our own grounds; 

‘That football as it is now played is more 
for college than for preparatory school; 

“That professionalism and fake scholar- 
ships are largely responsible for the un- 
necessary roughness, slugging and demoral- 
izing influences of an otherwise noble game; 

“That we indorse President Roosevelt’s 
efforts to cleanse the game.” 

These young revolutionists of Manlius 
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School are as enterprising as they are bold. 
They followed up the foregoing declaration 
with a postal-card crusade on the endless- 
chain plan. Thissupplementary document 
reads as follows: 


“CAN WOMEN VOTE? 


“This is an endless-chain vote against 
football that will end it or mend it. For- 
bid the boy to play football and kill it or it 
will kill the boy. Make three or more copies 
and send them to three or more women and 
one to St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y.”’ 


The students of the Nebraska Central 
College had one of the best football teams 
in the state last season, and had lost only 
one game when a mass meeting cf under- 
graduate sentiment decided to wipe foot- 
ball off its athletic schedule then and there. 
The Thanksgiving Day game was canceled, 
and football was dealt the death-blow in 
the following vehement proclamation: 

‘“‘We have found by actual experience 
that the game of football, as now played, 
is a menace to the health, if not the lives, 
of the players; and that the conditions 
that cause this menace are the possibility 
of violent play and an undue development 
of the animal nature in the players, which 
urges them to win at any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or manhood. The intense desire to 
win intercollegiate games has led to semi- 
professionalism and to making the game 
a means rather than an end to the develop- 
ment of manhood.” 

The rebellion in the East had its climax 
in the dropping of football from the roll of 
campus sports by Columbia and New York 
Universities. While it would have been 
wiser to delay final action until the game 
has assumed the shape it will take by next 
season, there was considerable pressure 
back of the movement for instant aboli- 
tion. But it does not mean that the foot- 
ball is to be wiped off the map. It means, 
more than anything else, that the most 
ar orem and intelligent reform cannot 
xe delayed a moment longer. 

The attitude of President Eliot of Har- 
vard is another serious factor in the foot- 
ball situation. His desire to abolish foot- 
ball from his University calendar is worth 
some small analysis. hile it is generally 
known that he has for a long time viewed 
with the most marked disfavor the conduct 
and spirit of the game itselt, his opposition 
has been fostered of late by frantic efforts 
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to make Harvard elevens win, no matter 
what the cost might be. Harvard was 
severely criticised for hiring Mr. Reid at a 
salary out of all proportion to the services 
rendered, a salary with emoluments which 
far surpassed that of the leading professors 
of Harvard chairs of learning. 

The wide publicity aroused by this ac- 
tion pleased neither President Eliot nor 
many influential Harvard alumni. The 
spirit of ‘Anything to beat Yale’’ rode over 
all opposition, and it was expected that the 
restoration of Harvard football to a sound 
and successful basis would atone for any 
extravagance in outlay. 

The Harvard team, although dealt a 
hard blow by fortune in the loss of Captain 
Hurley, played with shining pluck and 
spirit against Yale, and gained glory in de- 
feat. But other Harvard elevens have 
“almost beaten”’ Yale, and this defeat was, 
after all, a huge disappointment. It came 
as the climax of a season in which the most 
extraordinary efforts had been made to 
construct a winning team, and the high 
hopes built upon the Reid coaching experi- 
ment were considerably shattered. 

On the same day Half-Back Moore, of 
Union College, was killed on the field as a 
direct result of one of the massed momen- 
tum plays which Yale and Harvard used 
for most of their ground gaining. And on 
the same day a high-school boy, Carl Os- 
borne, in Indiana, was instantly killed by 
having one of his ribs driven through his 
heart after a rush-line collision. It would 
be rather difficult to convince the fathers 
and mothers of these two young men that 
such football is a pastime fit for the average 
youth to play. 

There were nineteen fatalities during the 
recent football season, a record of deaths 
more than double that of the yearly aver- 
age for the last five years. Of those killed, 
eleven were high-school players, and ten of 
the killed were boys of seventeen years 
and under. Of this tragic list there were 
only three well-trained and seasoned college 
players to lose their lives on the football 
field. It is therefore most painfully evi- 
dent that the game of football does not 
concern the presidents and coaches and 
players of colleges so much as the parents 
of schoolboys, the principals of schools and 
the every-day life of the average American 
boy wherever he may be found. 

The schoolboy goes to the college games 
as often as he can, and takes back to his 
own playground all he can pick up about 
mass plays and tackle formations, etc. He 
puts them into operation as well as he can 
with the imitative spirit which is to be ex- 
pected. Wherever possible the schoolboy 
will get a collegian to coach his team, and 
the collegian often teaches these youngsters 
just the same kind of play in use among the 
stronger, older and more seasoned men. 
It is infinitely pitiful to think of desolated 
homes and blasted hopes left in the wake 
of a football season, when it is probable 
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that the majority of such tragedies were 
caused by the endeavor to play a game for 
which the players were not fitted. 

The game must be revised and regulated, 
not only for the trained athletic collegian, 
but for those untrained youths of immature 
physique, who play just as hard as their 
seasoned elders, and who are far more liable 
to injury. 

In the general talk about football rules 
this is often overlooked, when, as a matter 
of fact, it is the most important part of the 
problem. Whatever group of men may 
in future guide and mold the game of foot- 
ball in this country, they have a direct re- 
sponsibility to the parents of every school- 
boyintheland. For this and other reasons, 
it is useless to expect a recognition of such 
oer rg from men who allow their 
judgment to be biased by self interest with 
respect to the football fortunes of their own 
particular Alma Mater. 

It seems to me that if any good came out 
of the last football season because of the 
agitation in favor of a new deal in the mat- 
ter of rules, it was to be found in the better 
work done by the officials in the prominent 
games all over the country. President 
Roosevelt hit at least one nail squarely on 
the head when he named in his list of de- 
sired improvements a more vigilant en- 
forcement of the rules against unfair and 
brutal bye on the field. In fact, the in- 
terested public did not realize to how great 
an extent the football officials had it in 
their power to make a cleaner and gener- 
ally better game until this power was dem- 
onstrated by such officials as ‘‘Bill’’ Ed- 
wards of Princeton in the Harvard-Penn- 
sylvania game. He received a great deal 
of praise for simply doing his duty in a 
— and vigorous fashion. 

“here are rules enough, Heaven knows, 
against unfair football; but they have been 
so pew J enforced that when a good man 
with backbone, sand and a keen eye comes 
along and drives these rules home to the 
hilt, it is a matter of comment and food for 
admiration. There is no doubt that if 
stricter penalties are put in force whereby 
ruffianly players can be thrown out of the 
game, and kept out of the game, the of- 
ficials will be able to wield a tremendous 
power for good. 

The average football coach takes a very 
narrow view of things, andisslow to pay heed 
to public opinion, but within the last two 
years he has had the wit to see that a revo- 
lution was brewing, and he has been able to 
discern that it is good policy to get away 
from his old fetish of ‘‘Anything to win.” 

The spirit among players, coaches and 
officers is better and more wholesome than 
it was. The agitation has already accom- 

lished this much. Now if the Football 

ules Committee can be thrown into the 
discard, and a new governing body organ- 
ized during the next year, there will be no 
need of “‘abolishing”’ the magnificent sport 
of American College Football. 
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The game can be made less arduous for 
the players; it can be ‘‘opened up,” and 
there will be no harm done if experiments 
are made for one or two seasons. Nobody 
wants the spirit of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice and hardy manhood, which have been 
bred by football in this country, to be 
snuffed out without every possible chance 
being given to save the game. 

The talk of replacing our game with 
English Association football is premature. 
There is room for both on the college cam- 
pus. The Association game will open up 
a pastime for the average student, in which 
he need undergo no long and severe train- 
ing season, nor need he have an unusual 
physique to make him an expert at the 
game. But the American College Rugby 
game has been developed through too many 
years, and embodies too many good fea- 
tures, to be tossed aside because of the in- 
ability of the men who control it to rise to 
the occasion. 

There were wholesome symptoms last 
season of betterment in the spirit and atti- 
tude of many colleges toward the eligibility 
question. Certain of the prominent uni- 
versities of the Middle West are still more 
or less ‘‘rotten”’ in their codes of sports- 
manship when it comes to getting together 
winning football teams. This condition 
has arisen largely because of the predomi- 
nance of the professional coach and the 
alumnus with the professional spirit in the 
management of football interests. 

The crusade undertaken by Collier's 
Weekly against the corrupt features of col- 
lege athletics in the Middle West deserves 
commendation. It is bitter medicine for 
the men involved to swallow, but it is none 
the less wholesome for the general cause of 
college sport. The atmosphere with re- 
gard to eligibility rules seems to be clearing. 
There was a period of several years in which 
the letter of the law seemed to be the only 
essential considered, while the spirit was 
overlooked. The consequence was that 
the athletic structure became top heavy 
with rules that were largely rubbish. 

The general airing of the athletic prob- 
lem during the last year or two has blown 
away a lot of this superficial and hypocrit- 
ical nonsense. The American public is on 
the top wave of a crusade against ‘‘graft”’ 
in general, and athletics are taking their 
share of the general overhauling. The 
smoke has cleared away enough so that we 
are able to recognize the one solid fact in it 
all, which is, that what is needed in ath- 
letics as well as in business and politics is 
the ‘‘square deal.” 

In other words, you can’t make an ama- 
teur athletic by hedging him around by 
rules if his heart is ‘‘rotten.’”” He must 
play the game for the love of it, and because 
he is proud of his school or his college, and 
for no other motives. The moment he lets 
himself be influenced by thought of any 
other kind of reward, no matter how in- 
direct, he becomes tainted with profession- 





alism, and he should be barred from a place 
either on a team or in the esteem of his 
campus associates, no matter whether or 
not he has been declared eligible by a list 
of rules as long as your arm. 

Hypocrisy has fairly permeated college 
athletic life, and has brought about a con- 
dition of affairs which causes many men 
who love their Alma Mater to wonder 
whether the game is worth the candle; but 
the time is not far distant when the mem- 
ber of the college faculty who permits him- 
self to be hoodwinked by the immoral sub- 
terfuges of a professional coach, when the 
coach who permits his team to play dirty 
football, and when the player who can’t 
observe those rules of decency, self-restraint 
and honor which make the gentleman in 
and out of college—when these persons will 
be held personally accountable by the senti- 
ment of the students and graduates of the 
American college world at large. 

The athletic management of Columbia 
University at length realized what should 
have occurred to these gentlemen long be- 
fore: that Thomas Thorp, the football cap- 
tain, was a heavy burden for them to carry. 
He was so palpably ineligible to play on any 
self-respecting college eleven, he had been 
so openly convicted of violating every 
principle of honorable sport, that his re- 
tention in Columbia athletics was a dis- 
grace to the institution. He was one of 
the latest of a long series of blunders made 
by Columbia athletic interests in the effort 
to win prestige without sufficient regard 
to the standards of sportsmanlike conduct 
of affairs. The wholesale housecleaning 
which accompanied the belated decapita- 
tion of Mr. Thorp did Columbia University 
more good in public estimation than if she 
had won every game of her season’s foot- 
ball schedule. 

The notion that athletic prowess is nec- 
essary to the growth in prestige of the 
University itself was long ago exploded by 
the magnificent educational growth of Har- 
vard, but other institutions were slow to 
learn the lesson. Columbia has many ath- 
letic sins to answer for, but, as Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens would put it, her “redemption’’ 
began to seem probable when Thorp was 
kicked out of her football team. 

The praiseworthy activity of President 
Roosevelt in behalf of better football con- 
ditions received such wide notice that other 
efforts of his along similar lines were more 
or less overlooked. His letter written 
several months ago to General Wingate, 
President of the Public Schools Athletic 
League, was a thoroughly characteristic 
document. His praise of target practice 
among public-school boys was of course to 
be expected of him, but in addition he ex- 
presses some vigorous doctrine, which is 
especially timely. He said in part: 

“But, upon my word,I think you are 
doing even greater and more far-reaching 
g° ood in connection with this work of the 

ublic Schools Athletic League. I am 
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particularly pleased to see that you give a 
button analogous to the marksman’s badge 
of the National Guard to every boy who 
can make a prescribed record in certain 
simple exercises, so that you interest and 
appeal to the boys who cannot expect to 
Win in competitions. I see that you allow 
no boy to compete for this button, or in- 
deed in your games, who is not up to the 
average in studies and deportment, and 
that you in every possible way seek to im- 
press upon them the fact that part of the 
character of every honorable athlete is to 
despise all that is mean or base. I know 
that what your League has done already 
has had a fine effect upon the character 
and physique of the boys, and upon the 
discipline of the schools.” 

Although this movement among school- 
boys is almost in its infancy, it is worth 
noting that last summer thirty thousand 
boys competed for places in the League 
games held among the public schools of the 
country. 

Speaking of the difference between the 
letter and spirit in the conduct of sport, 
here is the problem dressed up in a new 
fashion. There is a moral somewhere in 
the following imported anecdote, and those 
inconsistent collegians who wink at sum- 


mer baseball, ‘‘inducements”’ in the way of 
scholarships, easy jobs, etc., will find that 
the moral is not many miles away from 
their front doors. 

“‘At some sports held in a Scottish village 
the other day, an open one hundred yards 
handicap was one of the items. Several 
Edinburgh ‘peds’ entered, and duly put 
in an appearance. Whilst dressing for the 
sprint a local competitor, who looked rather 
green, vouchsafed the information that the 
starter invariably fired the pistol the mo- 
ment he asked the question,‘Are you ready?’ 

“The men from Auld Reekie made use 
of their knowledge. 

“Are you ready?’ asked the starter. 

“And off went all the runners, except the 
local man, who stood in position. 

“Come back,’ shouted the starter. ‘I 
havena fired the pistol yet, and all but the 
man in the blue jersey will have to forfeit 
a yard for starting too soon.’ 

“Again the Edinburgh men tried to 
poach a bit, and again they were detected 
and suffered another yard penalty. 

“But the local man was heard to remark 
to the starter: 

“Vou can let her bang this time, father. 
I guess I can win that clock noo!’ 

“And he did.” 


WORD FROM DILLON WALLACE 


IN CAMP—INTERIOR LABRADOR, NEAR 
LAKE MICHIKAMAU 


August 31, 1905. 
Dear Mr. WHITNEY: 

We have reached this point after a hard 
struggle through the rocks and marshes 
and timber lands of an unknown wilder- 
ness, finding and following the old Indian 
trail where we could, making our own trail 
where we could not. Now our store of pro- 
visions is in so depleted a condition that 
I find it necessary to send three of my men 
back and proceed with one man to the 
George River, and, owing to the lateness of 
the season probably to the George River 
Post of the Hudson Bay Company at Un- 
gava Bay, to return around the coast with 
dogs and snowshoes in winter. I am send- 
ing back Richards, Stanton and Peter 
Stevens, the Indian—Stanton to remain 
at Northwest River Post until I reach there 
on my return trip, Richards to take Stevens 
back to New York and report to you in 
person. Eight days back on our trail I 
made a cache of thirty pounds of pemmi- 
can and fifty pounds of flour—ample to 
see the men to the post on a full ration— 
and from this point I shall give them ten 
days’ full ration of pemmican; in addition 
to this they are sure, when they get some 


distance down the trail, of getting game 
and fish, so I feel their safety is assured, 
and that they will reach the post with 
pemmican still on hand. 

Easton and I will go forward with seven- 
ty-eight pounds pemmican, ten or twelve 
pounds erbswurst (pea meal), about eight 
pounds of flour, eight pounds of fat pork, 
some beef-extract tablets, plenty of tea, 
a little coffee and salt. This supply must 
carry us Over some sixty to eighty days’ 
travel through an unknown country. I 
hope to be in time for the caribou migra- 
tion, in which case, or even though we be 
late, should we meet the Indians we shall 
be perfectly safe. In fact I see no reason 
for any concern as to our safety, for I be- 
lieve when we reach Michikamau three 
days hence our course will be comparative- 
ly “clear—although the unexpected is al- 
ways happening here. I may say that all 
of us are amply clothed. 

It touches me to the heart to be forced 
to part company from these three men. 
They have been loyal toa fault. Richards 
nearly broke down when I gave the order 
this morning, and only turns back, as do the 
others, because it is my order. They all 
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want to goon and share with me the un- 
known dangers ahead. Stanton is too good 
a soldier to question any order, but he says 
he will never leave Labrador without me. 
He is a veteran of the South African war. 
I believe I told you Pete’s heart is broken. 
I do not hear his Indian songs this morning. 
He goes about his work with an unwonted 
quiet, and fora time he was almost in tears. 
““Me go back,” said he to Stanton, ‘‘with- 
out him? Feel bad, very bad. Never like 
go back without all my men safe. I never 
thought he’d do this. I want go on and 
take chance with him, but now I go back 
without two men. Don’t like that, me.” 
There is a loyal, true-hearted Indian for 
you. But Pete will be of no use to me in 
a dog trip down the coast, and as he cannot 
talk the language of the Indians in Labra- 
dor, we can do nearly as well without him 
from this point, especially in view of the 

rovisions on hand. Besides this, should 

have three men I should need two dog- 
teams, and that and Pete’s wages for the 
additional time would increase the expense 
to OuTING very considerably. I know that 
you would tell me, were you here, to take 
Pete instead of Easton; but Easton is 
a first-class man—true blue, a good man 
with a canoe and a good companion—and 
I feel that, though I know you would say, 
“Don’t sacrifice safety to expense,” he will 
be nearly as good a man as Pete for the 
work on hand, much more economical with 
our little store of provisions and share with 
me cheerfully a reduced ration of food. 
He is a thorough gentleman, energetic, a 
good man to counsel with, and absolutely 
unknown to him is the sense of fear; in 
other words, he will take a long chance 
with me, should it be necessary, without 
hesitation, without a grumble and as read- 
ily as myself. Do not, however, suppose 
from this that I intend taking any long 
chances. I shall look always to our safety, 
and you may depend upon our ability to 
take care of ourselves and come out safely, 
barring the usual accidents of travel that 
may happen anywhere in any land. 

I shall leave Ungava with dogs at the 
earliest possible moment, which will prob- 
ably be about December 15th, when the 
freeze-up is sufficient to permit traveling 
on the coast ice. This should carry me to 
Rigalet early in March or late February, 
and permit me to reach the Sugurway 
River and railroad before the thaw late 
in April; then I shall reach New York in 
two days, and I hope have a “‘bang up” 
story for OUTING. 

Now that you know my plans in detail 
I shall tell you something of our journey 
from Lake Nippishish, from which point 
I sent you letters by the man I sent back 
from here—Duncan McLean. 

After McLean left us we made much 
better progress than previously—scouting 
almost daily forthetrail. Pete, with won- 
derful intuition always found it, although 
at times it was so nearly obliterated that 


only for two or three yards at a time would 
it be visible, in stretches of a mile or more 
through many lakes, large and small. 
From Northwest River to Nippishish we 
covered eighty-six miles, and this included 
thirteen portages, the largest, from the Nas- 
coupee River to a small lake, being five and 
one-half miles, and rising in the first two 
miles to an elevation of 1050 feet above the 
river. From Nippishish to Seal Lake we 
made twenty portages and covered in a 
stretch seventy-one miles, a 4 several 
good-sized lakes and one river from source 
to finish. From Seal Lake we ascended 
the Nascoupee, for the most part against 
a very swift current, paddling where we 
could and tracking where the water was 
too swift to paddle, and making two port- 
ages, for a distance of seventy-one miles. 
At this point we found the old Indian 

ortage—again through Pete’s remarkable 
instinct—and started forward, reaching 
this point the day before yesterday. Some- 
where behind us we lost the trail, and 
have gone far astray. Yesterday morning 
I sent Pete and Easton on a scouting trip 
to a high peak some twelve miles to the 
westward. They climbed the peak and 
found that we were paralleling Michika- 
mau, and that the lake lay some six miles 
to the westward of the mountains they 
were on, and the Nascoupee River several 
miles to the southward, and that some long, 
hard portages through some deep marshes 
are necessary to take us to the lake. Since 
leaving the Nascoupee the last time (and, by 
the way, it was at this point when we left the 
river I made the cache) we have traveled 
some seventy-three miles and have made 
thirty-four portages, the longest seven and 
one-half miles. Thus since leaving North- 
west River Post, which is one ihumaced and 
fifty miles inland, we have traveled three 
hundred and one miles—four hundred and 
fifty-one miles from the coast—and made 
sixty-eight portages. 

During the trip we have killed two cari- 
bou, several geese, ducks, spruce-grouse, 
willow and rock ptarmigan, three porcu- 
pines, one rabbit, one loon, and a number 
of small owls and gulls. Previous to leav- 
ing the Nascoupee on this long, last — 
to this point, we found game moderately 
plentiful and fish could be had at any time; 
since beginning the portage we have found 
no fresh caribou signs, no fish until within 
a day or two—in fact nothing but a half 
dozen grouse and ptarmigan and a number 
of owls. This scarcity of grouse and fish 
has alarmed me. The country has been 
recently burned, and the white caribou 
moss has not yet renewed itself. Evident- 
ly the fire drove game away, and it has 
not yet come back. Three days ago we 
reached again an unburnt country and 
entered a series of large lakes, and_ this 
morning had a few fish in our net. There 
is no game in sight, however, but plenty 
of fresh wolf signs—the big timber wolves 
are around. 
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Our shotgun has been our salvation. I 
shall take with me also my .33 Winchester, 
and hope farther on to find ptarmigan and 
caribou in plenty. 

Richards has rendered me valuable aid 
in the topographical work as well as geo- 
logical, and Easton has made a collection 
of the flora, and made extensive notes on 
the timber growth. I have done the me- 
teorological work, taking readings from 
barometer and thermometer and noting 
winds and clouds three times a day, and 
have arranged with Mr. Cotter at North- 
west River to take similar readings there 
as the base station, that corrections may 
be made. He has a fine mercurial barom- 
eter and a first-class thermometer, the prop- 
erty of the Dominion government. This 
scientific work will still the criticisms that 
the expedition could, in any event, result 
in nothing of value to the world. 

I have instructed Richards to make for 
you and to deliver to you at once, upon his 
arrival in New York, an outline map of 
our route, and personally explain to you 
the geography of the country, and the 
peculiarities of it at various points of our 
route, that you may be well informed. 

Pete has just been in the tent where I 
am writing, talking to me privately about 
how badly he feels at parting. The dear 
old fellow was almost in tears. “It just 
like losing two men. I feel bad, and think 
of you much; I feel very bad; your sister, 
she worry, feel bad. I don’t like go back 
without you. I want stay with you, see 
you through, don’t know how I meet your 
sister.”’ I talked to him and made him 
feel better about it. He is not the kind 
of Indian that deserts one. 

In closing, I wish to say that I am send- 
ing no man. back because of disloyalty or 
lack of endeavor. In fact it has been very 
hard for me to choose or to send any one 
of them home. Richards must go back in 
accordance with my promise to his mother 
that he should be in New York in October 
to resume his college work at Columbia— 
he is very reluctant to go. Stanton has 


been a thoroughly first-class man, and es- 
pecially helpful to me in his advice. No 
work has been too hard for him and he has 
never grumbled at anything. He has al- 
ways been ready to shoulder more than his 
part of the drudgery and has done more 
than well. As I said in the early part of 
this letter it is very hard to part from him, 
and only that it is my order through ab- 
solute necessity he would not go back. 
He is willing and ready to share all dan- 
gers. One of the main reasons that I have 
chosen Easton as my companion in the 
advance march is his greater winter ex- 
perience in open-water canoeing in rough 
weather than Stanton has. 

Upon my return I shall communicate 
with you at once by wire from the first 
telegraph station reached. I believe this 
long day trip, with Eskimo drums, snow 
iglos and the northern life will add greatly 
to the human interest of the story, and al- 
though I cannot well afford the time I shall 
feel satisfied if it is successful. 

With best wishes to yourself personally, 
and to the other gentlemen of OutTiNc, I 
shall say good-by for many months. Do 
not fear for our safety—I know how to 
care for myself in the bush. 

Faithfully yours, 
DiLLton WALLACE. 


LATER 
LAKE MICHIKAMAU, 

Sunday, September 3d, 1905. 
Hurrah! We're here at last. Now for 
the George Riverand success. It’s a great 
day in every respect. OvuTING shall have 

a good story. 
DILLton WALLACE. 


A Stitut Later CABLE 
St. Joun, N. F. 

November 22, 1905. 
Dillon Wallace writes, ~eached Ungava 
safely with companion October 16th, re- 
turned around coast by dog sleds. Has 

written you fully. 
P. T. McGratu. 





HOW TO AVOID AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR GOOD ROADS 


Sie $50,000,000 Se for good 
roads in New York state certainl 

will, if all spent for roads and not for poli- 
tics, insure this state the best roads in the 
country. The amount spent by towns, 
counties and state for road improvement 
since 1898 was $11,508,133. There are in 
this state 74,097 miles of highway, of which 
38,000 miles are repaired and maintained 
under the day’s work system—working out 


taxes at $1.50 a day instead of paying taxes 
in cash. 

Already there are 16,000 miles of good 
roads in this state made at an expense of 
about eleven and one-half millions. In ten 
years—the time allowed for the spending 
of the $50,000,o0oo—New York should have 
perfect roads from one end of the state to 
the other, and hundreds of thoroughfares 
improved from the Hudson River to the 
Long Island Sound. 

A portion of the appropriation could be 
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advantageously spent upon the men who 
work out their taxes by appointing a man 
in each county to teach the rudiments of 
road building, especially the inexpensive, 
practical and effective split-log method, 
which has been so successfully used in the 
Western country. 

New York state spent in 1904 over 
$300,000 more than did New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut combined; but 
this is in a measure accounted for in the 
fact that these three states have spent noth- 
ing to speak of in improvement or build- 
ing, all their appropriation having gone for 
maintenance, while New York built nearly 
seven hundred miles of highway in 1904. 

State Engineer Henry C. Van Alstyn 
under whose administration New York 
state’s road improvement has been rapid, 
is responsible Soe the statement that to 
build properly one mile of road costs about 
$7,000. At this figure $50,000,000 would 
build 7,500 miles, approximately—or one 
mile in ten throughout the state. This 
would bring every farm in the state within 
five miles of an improved thoroughfare, 
while sixty per cent. of them will either be 
directly on or within three miles of a ma- 
cadam road. This brings out the truth 
that the farmer, and not the automobilist, 
will be the great gainer through the invest- 
ment of the $50,000,000. 


DO AUTOMOBILES INJURE ROADS? 


The charge has been made in Elizabeth, 
N. J., by a committee of citizens, that 
automobiles injure the roads. This is 
ridiculous from the state engineer’s view- 
point, inasmuch as wide tires on wagons 
allow the owner a reduction in his taxes. 
There is no doubt that skidding around 
curves throws the top dressing into the 
ditch, but the man who shoots around 
curves violates the speed law, so he may 

easily be reached. 

The Iowa State Highway Commission 
has taken a step in the right direction. It 
has opened in the State College in Ames a 
fine course in road building and improve- 
ment. 


THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLE 


Beyond doubt the motor vehicle for 
commercial purposes has become indis- 
pensable, not only for delivery purposes, 
but more especially for handling passenger 
traffic and for long Western stage lines. 
This particularly is true in the case of 
vehicles used the year round. The prob- 
lem of heating and lighting has been solved 
—or can be—and in this wise, if the motive 
power be gasoline: The heat from the ex- 
haust gases or the cooling water may he 
utilized by installing radiators along the 
floor of the car. This heat naturally would 
go to waste, so that the problem of heat- 
ing is solved at almost no cost— none, 
in fact, other than the cost of radiators. 
The lighting question is not much more dif- 


ficult of solution. A small dynamo driven 
direct from the engine, together with a 
storage battery, furnishes an ‘electric power 
plant. which may be depended upon at all 
times. Many of the up-to-date stage lines 
in the West—notably the longest line in 
this country, between Torrence and Ros- 
well, Mexico, a distance of 195 miles—is 
having this sort of stage built; and while 
one travels across the prairie in the cold- 
est of weather he is as comfortable as in a 
Pullman, and traveling at twenty miles an 
hour and at a cost of ten cents a mile. The 
same lighting and heating proposition may 
be applied to delivery wagons, and for the 
matter of that, to limousine and landaulet. 
Then, too, the ba rgage wagon that will 
carry 5,009 pounds at a load and bring it 
round to us at ten miles an hour will enable 
us to go out of town and have our trunk 
sent te the depot on the same day. Thisin 
itself makes the automobile baggage wagon 
a boon to humanity, and will take much 
imaginary trouble from the minds of the 
Haines Society, for all the troubles will be 
tire troubles, with no hatrack horses and 
cruelty to animals 


ANOTHER ANTI-FREEZING SOLUTION 


With the coming of cold weather a for- 
mula for a good anti-freezing solution to 
be used in motor vehicle radiators may not 
come amiss. One of the best solutions for 
this purpose is: glycerine, forty-nine per 
cent.; sodium carbonate, two per cent.; 
water, forty-nine per cent. One filling of 
the water system will last indefinitely, as 
neither water nor gasoline will evapo- 
rate to any great extent. The mixture is 
comparativ ely chez ip, and thorough testing 
has proved that it has no effect on galvan- 
ized iron or rubber hose, and very little 
action on copper. <A mixture of equal por- 
tions of glycerine and water shows up very 
well, but is not quite as good as the formula 
above. A solution of calcium chloride and 
water having a density of about twenty- 
six per cent. Baumé is sometimes used, but 
the one objection to it is that it attacks 
galvanized iron, and must be carefully kept 
at nearly the same density all the time to 
give it good anti-freezing qualities. An- 
other mixture sometimes used, and one 
which has practically no action on any of 
the metals, is: alcohol, twenty-five per 
cent.; water, seventy-five per cent.; or 
alcohol, thirty-five per cent.; water, sixty- 
five per cent. When either of these solu- 
tions is used the water system must be kept 
enclosed and perfectly tight in order to 
keep the solution at the proper strength. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS——-AND REASONS 


Of course automobile accidents cannot 
be attributed to any one thing, but certain 
it is that the long- suffering and much- 
abused term ‘“‘recklessness” is not by any 
means the chief offender. as generally is 
charged 
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If one will substitute inability, the truth 
more nearly will be reached. Inability not 
alone to expertly run a car, but inability 
to realize the power that is placed in one’s 
hands, and the great responsibility at- 
tached to that power; inability to realize 
the fact that others have rights on the high- 
ways, though they may prefer to drive a 
horse instead of an engine. These seldom 
are the kind of persons who have courage 
to protect their rights afoot. They have 
no physical courage, but the sensation of 
having strength that belongs not to them- 
selves momentarily turns their heads, and 
they relapse into the‘r natural selves and 
contract ‘‘greedomania.”’ 

A reckless man in any sport is not dan- 
gerous, for he generally has courage, and 
with that courage some judgment; and even 
when he suffers through his recklessness, 
generally he suffers alone. 

It is the “road hog”’ who is to be feared 
in automobiling, and, thank Heaven! there 
is only a small percentage of this variety 
in the motor world, as is shown in the fact 
that with nearly twenty-five thousand 
automobiles in New York state only five 
hundred persons were injured by motor 
cars during the year just past, and many 
of these must be charged to the injured 
persons and stupidity of the street-cross- 
ing public, for even with automobiles 
there are some few unavoidable accidents. 
In London and Paris together there were 

_ fewer automobile accidents than in the 
city of New York, which may be ac- 
counted for in the fact that the people 
in Europe are more used to running cars 
and seeing them, but it is more likely 
because of the severity with which offend- 
ing chaufteurs are dealt. 

It is shown that horse-drawn vehicles 
were responsible for many more accidents 
than automobiles in a dozen cities; which, 
however, proves little because of the pre- 
dominance of the former in every city in 
the world, in addition to which the injuries 
in almost every case were less severe. 

One oi the best accident preventives for 
insane drivers would bean example such as 
was recently made of a well-known Amer- 
ican in Paris—a jail sentence and a heavy 
fine payable to the family of the person 
killed. The fear of jail is held by wealth 
and poverty alike, whereas a fine means 
only a mild protest from the intemperate 
driver. Three months in jail for a few 
“deserving Americans’’ would save time 
and money spent in legislation, and be an 
everlasting benefit to the motorist who runs 
a car like a sane gentleman. 

License the man and not the car, and be- 
fore any license be granted the applicant 
should be compelled to pass a practical 
examination and then granted a sixty-day 
probatory certificate, which should not be 
made permanent unless the holder had a 
clean record. No license should be granted 
to children, as now is done. 
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HOW TO TAKE CORNERS 


Taking corners at a high speed is danger- 
ous, not only to occupants of the car but 
to any one else who happens to be near the 
turn. To this particular form of ‘road 
hog’’ three out of every four out-of-town 
accidents are accountable. This is espe- 
cially true of New Jersey. 

It is impossible for a driver to see down 
the street until he has negotiated the turn, 
which generally is too late to avoid a col- 
lision with horse, car, or pedestrian travel- 
ing the hidden road. 

A little common sense will enable the 
motorist to avoid this contingency. First 
of all he should reduce his speed to a mini- 
mum. Then, if approaching from the left 
instead of continuing to the narrow road 
on his own—the right—side of the main 
road, he should run over to the left, and 
when abreast the treed way, so that he has 
a clear view of it for a distance, turn 
straightin. Heshould adopt the same tac- 
tics in passing these narrow, treed roads— 
swinging to the left until he has passed, 
then run back to the right. In approach- 
ing from the right he has only to stay on 
that side, and when opposite the narrow 
way turn in. 





DON’TS THAT WILL PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


Don’t allow your chauffeur to drink 
liquor while in charge of your car. If 
running your own car avoid rum your- 
self. ; 

Don’t run on the wrong side of the road 
except at narrow, intersecting streets. 

Don’t try to see how close you can run 
to pedestrians. Give them even more 
room than they require. Many walkers 
have heart trouble. 

Don’t take any kind of a turn or curve 
at twenty miles an hour; better go four 
miles and be able to do it again. 

Don’t put oil on your registration num- 
ber and throw dust on it. An honest man 
isn’t afraid of identification. 

Don’t toot your horn in passing horses 
unless approaching from behind, and then 
not unless absolutely necessary. There 
still are some spirited animals. 

Don’t blow your Gabriel horn contin- 
ually in a city street. A little of it is 
music; too much is a disagreeable, irritat- 
ing racket. 

Don’t forget to light your lamps one 
hour before sunset; then you will have 
more chance than the wagon ahead with- 
out lights—and be within the law. 

Don’t grab at the things that concern 
the chauffeur, and don’t ever take a passen- 
ger again who has grabbed once—if you 
ever are able to go out again. 

Don’t run away after running down any- 
body; you'll stand a better chance if you 
stay. 

Don’t ever act like anything but an in- 
telligent gentleman. 

















HOW TO KNOW THE HORSE YOU BUY 


By F. M. WARE 


XPERIENCES with horseflesh which 
do not include the triumphs and the 
failures, the troubles and the joys of owner- 
ship, are barren incidents indeed. To ac- 
quire a horse, one must go through the pre- 
liminary mysteries of trial and purchase; 
and it is to help such adventurous novices 
that this article is written. 

Rationally considered, the purchase of 
a horse is a most commonplace affair. We 
are wont, however, to regard the proceed- 
ing through the haze surrounding all 
delightful, unusual and rather risque ex- 
periments, and to acquire our ‘‘gee-gees’”’ 
as we do no other commodity whatever; 
to regard our familiars who are (or claim 
to be) au fait at such investments as 
possessed of superhuman wisdom and per- 
sonal acumen; and generally to suspect in 
a simple and straightforward business un- 
dertaking a cunning and chicanery worthy 
to adorn the devious ways of a modern 
Machiavelli. If you want a horse, go bold- 
ly to any dealer who advertises under his 
own name and from his business address; 
and be fully prepared to pay him a fair 
price; tell him candidly what you want, 
and what figure the purchase price must 
not exceed. Inform him also that the 
animal selected need please neither wife, 
brother, father (or other relative) nor 

carping friends; and also that you know 
absolutely nothing (or very little) about 
horses. These two statements will afford 
unmixed satisfaction to the purveyor— 
for while the last was patent to him the 
moment you entered his door, and before 
you opened your mouth, his misgivings 
upon the other point—that of relatives and 
friends (especially feminine—oh! especially 
feminine) are, from bitter and constant 
experiences, most active. Realize that, 
whatever steed is purchased, and however 
cheaply you think you buy it, you always 
pay full market price—or you wouldn’t 
get it. Why shouldn’t you? The dealer 
is neither a Santa Claus nor a philan- 
thropist; there is nothing about you which 
would lead strangers offhand to endow you 
with $500 horses at $250. You could 
never afford to buy a horse yourself at any 
figure had you not, in your own line of 
work, been able to realize full value (and 
a bit over) for your time, knowledge and 
experience. Be fair, and give the other 
fellow a chance. 

Remember, he is trying to suit you— 
so be frank with him. Tell him exactly 
what you want as to qualities; let him 
realize what a duffer you are at riding and 
driving that he may, without wounding 
that tender heart, equip you with a steed 


within your powers to control; explain to 
him just what you expect in the way of a 
trial, and just what horrifying objects the 
candidate must immovably face; drive (or 
ride) him yourself to meet these obsta- 
cles out of the stable door, up the street, 
and all the way, nor suffer yourself to be 
jollied into letting any artful ‘“‘nagsman” 

put the animal through his paces. Such 
details as this you, and you alone, are com- 
petent to pass upon, and nothing but false 
pride ever prevents any would-be buyer 
from making a clean breast upon these 
points, and helping the dealer to succeed 
in what he is ardently trying to do—suit 
a customer, and sell a horse. Take no 
one’s “‘say so,’’ on any of the matters of 
mouth, manners, courage, etc., etc. Tell 
the dealer in advance just what trial you 
will exact. If he objects let him keep 
his horse—there are plenty of dealers— 
but let him fully understand, before you 
put him to any trouble, just what you mean 
to do with his property. That is fair and 
business-like; if the trial is satisfactory, 
the horse is half sold. No dealer will find 
any fault with rational requests. 

From the moment you set eyes on your 
prospective purchase he is under suspicion. 
The matter of soundness, etc., can be 
passed upon by a veterinarian (by arrange- 
ment, of course, with the dealer, whose 
sanction one should always ask to this pro- 
ceeding; otherwise, having exacted his 
(the dealer’s) personal guarantee of sound- 
ness, the announcement that one proposes 
to have another’s opinion upon what is 
already guaranteed by bond savors of gra- 
tuitous, though thoughtless, insult). Upon 
such details you will be incompetent to de- 
cide (usually), and never, even in cases of 
really liberal personal experience, one half 
as competent as you imagine yourself. 

Therefore never have a horse brought 
out, or up, or down, to you, but go to his 
stall, and investigate for yourself certain 
details which, once you know them, re- 
quire no special acumen to decide upon, 
or to be aware of. For instance, is there 
grain in the manger, and the hour of feed- 
ing some time past? He may be a bad 
feeder, nerv ous, delicate—well to call the 
veterinarian’s attention to this point. Is 
the straw under his fore feet unusually 
trampled or broken? May be one of these 
irritable, nervous ‘‘weavers”’ (horses which 
constantly sway from side to side), who 
are generally also bad feeders and poor 
property. re the stall posts or sides 
battered? He may be a kicker (by day 
or night, spoiling his own rest and that 
of other horses). Does he tear, or eat 
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his blankets? Is he tied in any special 
way, or simply and as other horses are? 
Is he gentle to approach and to handle— 
no nipping, kicking, or pulling back on the 
halter? Does he stand square on both fore 
feet, or rest one or both alternately? Does 
he back quietly from the stall, picking up 
each hind leg without sudden spasmodic 
jerking? And when he turns in the gang- 
way does he do so smoothly, or does he 
flinch (in front) as if the boards were not 
even, or his feet hurt him more or less? 
Are his eyes staring and expressionless, his 
ears always forward?—indications of de- 
fective vision. 

Once out of the stall, notice that he sub- 
mits quietly to being wiped over, and be- 
trays no resentment, while harnessing, at 
accepting the bit, bridle, crupper, etc., etc., 
and deccrously permitting all necessary 
alterations and attentions. Accept no de- 
parture trom absolute docility of deport- 
ment, for be sure that if the animal be- 
trays either excitability, nervousness, or 
vice in the dealer’s hands, he will be far 
werse with you, for you know you don’t 
know, and he will know you don’t know— 
and those combinations spell trouble. In 
the same way, see him led out and put to 
the vehicle to which he is to be driven, 
noting each stage oi the process, viewing 
him always with the icily critical eye of the 
individual who does not (yet) own him. 
Excuse nothing, and make allowances for 
less. If he makes a move you don’t fancy, 
say so frankly and look further—there are 
plenty of horses. ; 

Be in no hurry to enter the vehicle when 
all is ready. Find out, right here, if the 
horse is docile, and ready to stand still 
until signaled to goon. Have him turned 
aside to ‘‘cramp’”’ the wheel, and then 
back again, re you get up. Some 
horses will stand quietly until moved once, 
and then plunge away, or turn round, back, 
or do some other dangerous or annoying 
thing. After getting in, pick up your reins, 
and, when ready, signal to go ahead, which 
he should do, of course, at a collected walk. 
His head should have been checked up (if 
you use or require a check rein) before he 
was ‘“‘put to,’’ and he must good-naturedly 
submit to this performance, and not be- 
tray annoyance by plunging, rearing or 
running back. Once he is under way, drive 
him to meet the objects he will have to see 
in your ownership; put him to the pace, 
and rate of speed you require; make him 
back, stop and stand unexpectedly, and 
from all rates of progression; notice care- 
fully if he pulls, if he ‘‘drives on,” 4.e., pulls 
on either rein; or is sluggish, or carries his 
head too high or too low, or travels side- 
ways against either shaft, or notices the 
breeching when going down hill, or minds 
the whip if sharply flicked near the root of 
the tail (be careful here, or he may kick 
if sharply struck), or if he overreaches, or 
if, by the play of the ears at your voice, he 
shows good hearing, or if he betrays any 
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dislike for any of the passing vehicles, etc., 
or passed objects. To distinguish and de- 
tect all these and other details requires 
neither skill nor horsemanship, but merely 
ordinary observation, and a resolution to 
satisfy one’s self absolutely on every point as 
it presents itself, and to listen neither to 
the blandishments of the dealer, nor the 
opinions of friends and relatives. Be sure 
that your steed turns willingly to either 
hand—many horses do not; and having 
satisfied yourself upon every subject but 
that of price, pay the previously agreed- 
upon sum (which always should be thus 
preliminarily settled), with the proviso that 
the veterinarian, to whose inspection you 
insist the horse shall be submitted, passes 
the animal as sound, if so warranted, or 
agrees that any departures are such only 
as the seller specified. 

Beware the horse whose ears are always 
forward—he is blind, or deaf, or both. 
The upright ears directed backward are 
an invariable sign of nervousness, appre- 
hension or vice, and of a disposition sure 
to sooner or later cause trouble. Beware 
also the deep-set, sullen, ‘‘meaty”’ eye, 
whether with or without much white; and 
also any protruding or elevated forehead, 
usual in horses of violent and unruly tem- 
per. Do not buy (unless at a low price) 
the habitually low-headed horse—he is 
badly balanced throughout. Straight, thick 
shoulders, wide on top, are good enough 
for harness work, and passable under sad- 
dle, but never to be preferred, in whatever 
variety of horse, to the well-laid, oblique, 
sharply withered shoulders, so generally 
sought, sorarely found. Never buy a horse 
with a greyhound shape and no place to 
carry his breakfast. With this conforma- 
tion almost always go ribs as flat as they 
are short, ragged hips, irritable temper and 
poor appetite. Pass over no blemishes on 
ankles or shin bones caused by interfering; 
and see that the hind feet are not stubbed 
off by over-reaching. 

The size of your purchase will depend 
altogether upon the work he is to perform; 
but be his bulk great or small, it should 
invariably be as close to the ground—.e., 
on as short legs—as possible. There is 
nothing that a long-legged horse can do 
that a short-legged animal cannot perform 
to better advantage both for you and him- 
self. He should impress you, also, as being 
thick through the body, as well as low-set; 
while if you already possess the vehicles 
before which he is to work, you should 
harness him to them, or to their proto- 
types, that the general effect may be se- 
cured, and prove such as will satisfy your 
requirements in this respect. 

As to color, the dark shades are much 
to be preferred, be the predilection for 
gray or roan ever so strong. These horses’ 
gray hairs, while no more plentifully shed 
than those of any other color, are more 
conspicuous, and sadly deface clothing, 
carriage lining and robes (although this 
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evil may be minimized if the groom will 
carefully wipe the horse over with ros- 
ined hands just before he is to go out). 
Again, the least stain is always visible upon 
light-colored animals, and such horses are 
of course more conspicuous than others. 
White legs and faces are matters of fancy, 
but never appropriate to family or fash- 
ionable carriages, as being too ‘“‘sporty,” 
while the ankles at least easily show dirt. 
White feet are generally considered as lack- 
ing in the strength of the dark, through 
some lack of the pigment which the latter 
possess. That this is true, however, is 
most unlikely, and one need never reject 
an otherwise satisfactory purchase simply 
because of this peculiarity. 

When one comes to the matter of sound- 
ness, one touches upon that old familiar 
chord upon which both amateur and pro- 
fessional, buyer and seller, harp everlast- 
ingly; unable to give any satisfactory rea- 
son for insistence upon the characteristic 
—yet unwilling to abandon the demand, 
as though such neglect would convict 
them of folly and of stupid and unpar- 
donable oversight. No horse is absolute- 
ly sound, nor is any man. Surely if 
we are not so blessed, similar structural 
departures in our steeds may be leniently 
viewed. If they do their work, what does 
it matter whether they be sound or not? 
Do you care if your clerk has a baseball 
finger; if your butler has corns; if your 
maid has hang-nails, so long as they do 
their work? Sympathy you will feel, of 
course, but that sentiment is but too often 
‘from der face oudt,”’ as the comedian says. 
Why then object to an animal to whom 
the appellation “‘sound’’ may not apply, 
provided he does not betray his infirmities, 
and does your work satisfactorily? Es- 
pecially with the fact in view that such 
departures from the normal always bring 
their satisfactory equivalent in reduced 
price. Suppose your purchase is sound 
when bought; nothing is more certain 
than that he will not remain so if you use 
him regularly and severely. Think what 
philosophical comfort you may derive, and 
what annoying anxieties you may avoid, 
if you are relieved once and for all of the 
possibilities in the line of acquired unsound- 
ness by buying an animal already more or 
less thoroughly equipped in this respect. 
The buyer cannot be too earnestly advised, 
after the veterinarian has inspected the 
probable purchase, to ask that functionary 
whether in his opinion any existing defects 
are likely to affect the animal’s usefulness; 
and if he says he thinks not, to buy at 
once, unless the troubles are such as to 
cause blemishes unpleasant to behold. 

The age of a horse has much to do with 
this matter. A well-preserved horse of 


eight to even twelve years of age has many 
years of usefulness before him (bar acci- 
dents), has passed through the ailments 
peculiar to youth, and as he is now, so 
will he probably continue. 


In fact certain 
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unsoundnesses, like curbs and splints, are 
likely to lessen and even to disappear with 
age, while the soundest young horse is likely 
to develop them both almost while you are 
looking at him, and to be seriously inca- 
pacitated for work for some time after. 
The middle-aged horse, then, by all means 
—always wiser, cheaper, more certainly 
durable, more probably immune to illness 
or lameness of any serious character. 

No horse is likely to be so way wise and 
worldly wise at the age of five, six, or seven 
as to be what is called in the trade ‘“‘fam- 
ily broke’; and if buyers would stop and 
think, they would realize the utter folly 
of expecting such sagacity, knowing as 
they do, and as the dealer will frankly tell 
them, that the animal is “right from the 
country—just off the farm.” Now that 
locality may have been among Vermont 
mountains, or Kansas plains, where all 
sights, save birds, chipmunks and prairie 
dogs were unusual; all sounds, save the 
murmuring of the breezes amidst the far- 
mer owner’s chin whiskers, matters for 
terrified investigation. How can such a 
creature be “‘family broke’’? and, further- 
more, how can he possess that further 
accomplishment so universally inquired 
for, ‘‘Safe for a woman to drive’’? 

Now, women do drive horses—and lots 
of astounding things happen every day 
—but the husband, father, or other male 
relative who turns her (or allows her to 
turn herself) loose upon the highways and 
byways, unattended by groom or other 
thoroughly competent companion—a men- 
ace to the traveling public and to herself— 
does a wicked and reprehensible thing, and 
is courting the retribution which he richly 
deserves. For him the Fool-Killer should 
prepare refined tortures—‘‘like boiling in 
oil’’ as Pooh-Bah says. No horse is “‘safe 
for a woman to drive’; not one woman in 
a thousand can really control even the 
gentlest horse. Look over the first female 
charioteer you meet—has she the strength, 
the grip, the presence of mind to act ef- 
ficiently in an unexpected emergency?— 
and it is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens with horses, and it happens like a 
flash when it does occur. Her gloves are 
frequently too small, and if they do not 
cramp her hands, they are tight about the 
wrists, a defect equally serious. She has 
never been taught, and does not herself 
know how, to shut her hands; the reins 
hang between her fingers—she does not 
grip them. She has no strength of arm 
or wrist, if she had the grip; nur, had she 
all three attributes, has she the presence 
of mind and strength of nerve to act 
promptly, ably and coolly when occasion 
calls. Therefore do not ask any dealer to 
commit himself to the statement that a 
‘woman can drive” any horse. If he does 
he is lying, for he knows neither the ability 
of the woman, nor how the horse may act 
in her hands. He may honestly think so; 
but he is culpable to make the assertion, 
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and the buyer is very wrong to place any 
dependence whatever upon such a state- 
ment, which really ought to be a state’s- 
prison offense, so serious a menace is it to 
the safety of the general public—for the 
effects of a runaway may be terrible and 
far-reaching indeed. Be your own judge 
on this point; if you are idiot enough to 
trust your nearest and dearest unattended 
behind any horse, upon your head be the 
consequences. The ‘‘family horse,” or the 
“horse for general purposes,” isa Jack-of- 
all-trades which never satisfactorily com- 
bines the various purposes for which he is 
presumably purchased. Either he is too 
quiet for paterfamilias, or too spirited for 
the rest of the family; if he drives well, he 
is not usually a good saddle horse; if he is 
large enough for the family carriage, he is 
too big for the runabout, etc., etc. Our 
native American trotting-bred horse comes 
nearer to filling the bill than any other 
possibly can do, but even he is not satis- 
factory at such mixed work. 

It was specified in starting that the 
novice should confine his dealings to those 
men who did business under their own 
names, and in well-known stables; and 
this was meant as a warning against the 
suave and plausible gentlemen who, under 
the trade-name of ‘‘Gyps’” or ‘‘Widow 
Ladies,’’ annually secure to themselves large 
sums of money by trading upon the cupid- 
ity of the public, and its anxiety to get 
something for next to nothing. The daily 
papers teem with advertisements. About 
ninety-nine per cent. of them—frauds and 
fakes of ‘‘gentlemen leaving town,”’ “giving 
up driving,” “apply to my coachman,” 
“the recently bereaved widow,”’ or “‘inex- 
perienced executor,’’ as well as the auction 
sales of ‘property of So-and-so deceased,”’ 
—are cleverly managed swindles, which 
catch an astounding number of really 
clever people, well versed in wicked ways, 
simply by appealing to the baser instincts 
which lead a man to buy at what he 
believes below value articles of which 
dire need or inexperience force the owner 
to dispose. There is nothing ‘“‘coarse”’ 
about the work, methods or appearance 
of these highwaymen. They handle the 
victim with gloves, and relieve him of his 
cash so scientifically that the latter is gen- 
erally most indignant at any suggestions 
that he has been swindled. No one need 
find himself in this humiliating predicament 
if he will but patronize any of the well- 
known members of the trade in any city. 

There is about every horse a something 
which either appeals to, or repels, each 
special customer. Where this is the case 
one cannot do better, if the impression is 
favorable, and the horse suitable in char- 
acteristics and in price, than to purchase, 
even if the shape and size are not quite 
what one would prefer. Somehow a wo- 


man almost always picks out a horse that 
fills the bill. She does not know what it 
is about him that she fancies. She may 
praise his flowing tail or his arching neck; 
yet if bought upon these unstable recom- 
mendations one will generally get a good 
horse—and for reasons which are sound 
and logical: (1st) that the beast is really 
well-proportioned and in that he appealed 
to the artistic feminine eye; (2d) a well- 
proportioned horse is generally a good 
horse. Behind all the reasons that any 
professional or amateur can or will give for 
a purchase, and more dependable than all 
the wisdom which bitter experience can 
give, is this nameless impress of fancy or 
prejudice which in transactions in horse- 
flesh is really the leaven of the whole affair. 
The novice who, disregarding all theories 
of his own and advice of friends, buys a 
horse ‘‘just because I liked him,”’ will usu- 
ally rank among the fortunate few who 
have always 
“‘A horse to use, to lease, or lend 
To pleasure some less lucky friend.” 


No sooner does any would-be owner be- 
gin to seriously consider the purchase of a 
horse than he begins to cultivate a taste 
for some particular shape or conformation, 
and listens to the opinions of knowing 
friends upon shoulders, hocks, legs, etc., 
with mixed feelings of awe and curiosity. 
The more catholic he can keep his taste in 
all such matters the better for his purse, 
his pride and his prejudices. Horses work 
in all shapes, well and long, and while it is 
perfectly true that those blessed with cer- 
tain conformation ought to perform certain 
work more ably than others not so fortu- 
nate, the fact remains that they may not. 
Narrow, shelly feet ought not to last; light 
bone should not prove durable; straight, 
loaded shoulders are called a serious de- 
fect; narrow loins and shallow ribs we are 
told to shun invariably; and numerous 
other vital (?) defects are included in some 
hapless specimen which is held up as a 
horrible example of our folly in purchasing, 
and yet gives the lie to all critics and theo- 
rists by outlasting and outworking all his 
more shapely contemporaries. What seems 
handsome to some may appear hideous to 
others, and originality and independence 
are as desirable attributes in shopping for 
horses as in other pursuits. 

It is proposed to take up each month the 
various details of feeding, stabling, groom- 
ing, shoeing and caring for the horse and 
his belongings, with a view to helping, if 

ossible, the novice and the amateur. 

arious considerations of soundness will 
be thoroughly gone into in a non-technical 
fashion, as well as breaking, training—for 
saddie and harness—schooling jumpers, 
etc. Questions by mail will be cheerfully 
answered. 


y 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE GAME 
LAWS—FEED FEATHERED GAME 
IN WINTER—OVERHAUL 
THE SHOOTING KIT 


By LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


ELL, the season is nearly over at last, 
or should be for birds, at all events, 
and reports from everywhere say it was a 
good one. The only growler in the field 
is the market gunner in those good states 
where wisdom has made it impossible for 
this enemy of man and beast to operate 
from September until April; and his com- 
plaint, thank goodness! falls everywhere 
upon unsympathetic ears. The long hoped 
for results from careful game laws faith- 
fully executed are making themselves felt, 
gaining enthusiasts from among the in- 
different, and inspiring the old stagers in 
game protection to still greater effort. 
January sees the beginning of the legisla- 
tive sessions in a majority of the states in 
the Union, and at this time no club of gun 
lovers need be idle if there are legal flaws 
which have been letting go the cold-storage 
companies, the common carriers, or their 
mean confederate the game butcher. The 
action of clubs carries great weight with 
assemblymen. Any district where shoot- 
ing is worth while has gun lovers enough to 
excite the respect of the least vote-greedy 
legislator. These hunters should get to- 
gether, decide what is wrong with the game 
laws, or where new conditions must be met 
with new laws, and then everlastingly wor- 
ry their representative until he succeeds 
with their measure. 


CARE OF THE HUNGRY 


Organized effort, too, is most effective 
in the game field; and when the hungry 
moon arrives, which is soon now, it will 
prove good to have divided your gunning 
district into sections, with one plot in 
charge of each active member for his in- 
spection once a week or so, or oftener when 
deep snows come or freezing sleet. Don’t 
let business deprive you of a weekly tramp 
afield to see how the game is faring and 
what your prospects are for that precious 
time when the open season rolls around 
again. But if it’s not possible for you to 
do this, talk with the farmers when they 
come to town on Saturdays, and tell them 
quail eat more potato-bugs in a season 
than all other birds put together, and that 
the ‘‘pa’tridge’s’” favorite food is that 
wicked oak worm that sometimes strips 
their woods so bare. Farmers are often 
the salvation of game in their section 
through their kindly winter feeding and 
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leaving of a few shocks of corn afield. I 
knew one who attracted nearly a hundred 
quail to his premises by his liberality with 
tain, and I viewed the pretty little fellows 
eeding among the chickens with much 
anticipatory satisfaction; but alack! when 
the season opened the farm was literally 
plastered with ‘‘No shooting” signs, and he 
meant it too, by gum! However, the three 
or four hundred birds resulting from that 
wintered flock couldn’t all stay on a sixty- 
acre farm, so the farmer’s care was produc- 
iy of good results for the sportsmen after 
all. 

Take the shotgun with you on these 
game-saving cruises and a few shells loaded 
with fours for the benefit of the piratical 
red-tailed hawk or the stealthy horned owl 
which—-silent dread of the darkness—must 
have a kill every other day or so to keep 
his soul and body together. Watch for the 
winding track of the man who may be 
setting snares, and if you come upon the 
dangling form of a grouse or hare lose no 
time in letting the warden know such work 
is going on under his nose. 

The simplest, cheapest and most effective 
device for winter-feeding quail is a good- 
sized brush pile just far enough into the 
thicket to escape the drifts. Here is some- 
thing that, no matter how much the snow 
piles up on top and around it, will have 
nearly bare ground underneath and plenty 
of holes to reach it through. This sort of 
a feeding place is one that the wandering 
flock is bound to investigate, and once hav- 
ing found shelter and food will make a visit 
to it daily. This same brush-pile arrange- 
ment is about the only way of circumvent- 
ing the quail’s deadliest enemy, freezing 
sleet. The birds naturally seek shelter be- 
neath the snow for the night, and invari- 
ably go to cover a-wing to avoid leaving a 
trail. Then if, while cozily tucked away 
beneath this white coverlet, there comes 
a freezing rain, the whole brood must per- 
ish miserably beneath this crust through 
which they cannot force their way. Once 
a flock has discovered a series of friendly 
brush piles which in some mysterious way 
always provides a feast, they come to re- 
gard them as shelter also; and thus un- 
avoidably roost in a place from which there 
is bound to be some avenue of escape, no 
matter what the weather conditions. 

It is mighty seldom that mere mankind 
can do anything, aside from legislation, 
that will help his lordship, the ruffed grouse, 
to continue his kind. Sleet may be a tem- 
porary inconvenience by covering the poplar 
buds and cedar berries, but that strong bill 
is equal to half an inch of ice. Food of 
some kind is always to be had and no favors 
asked. If you will make it a point, how- 
ever, to prowl through the hemlock clumps 
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in a grouse country with an eye open for 
the ruffianly owl, you may save the grouse 
some loss of sleep, to say the least. This 
fellow hates daylight, but his fear of man 
is greater than his dislike of the sun, and 
unless you go cautiously his sensitive ears 
will send him abroad before you are in 
range. Then it is ten to one the rascally 
crows will get after him, and if you remain 
quiet, mob him back to the very cover he 
started from. Steel traps are valuable al- 
lies in warring against the hawks and owls; 
and these are most effectively placed on 
some tall, conspicuous stub in the neigh- 
borhood of good cover. 

The sulphurous weasel is a mortal enemy 
of all small game, and probably not a few 
birds come to grief at the hands, or rather 
paws, of the skunk. One of the most de- 
structive creatures in the list is the house 
cat with hunting propensities. This beast 
is usually one of the wild ones that live at 
the barn and never allow a really close 
approach by any human being; so shoot 
him on sight, and it’s dollars to doughnuts 
he will never be missed at home. 

Tramping in the interest of game pro- 
tection and preservation in your neighbor- 
hood need never be a task if you keep your 
eyes open. There are things doing and 
things to learn always for the soft-footed 
observer; and much knowledge gained in 
this way of feeding habits, etc., of the game 
will prove useful when the shooting begins 
again. 

OVERHAULING THE KIT 


I know some gunners who boast that 
since the advent of smokeless powder they 
clean their guns only at the end of each 
season, and think it a waste of time to give 
them further attention. As to their other 
shooting gear it is perfectly evident that 
any notice whatever is considered super- 
fluous. I cannot say that they are less 
successful afield than the men they con- 
sider dudish, but I am quite sure they miss 
much of the genuine pleasure and pride of 
good sportsmanship. To the proper sort 
of gunner the winter care of the outfit is a 
labor of love rather than a task; nor is it 
a waste of time from the most practical 
point of view, for painstaking care of any 
article is bound to double its useful life, 
and in the case of your shooting clothes 
and boots will probably preserve you from 
wetting and consequent colds, or from the 
more irritating experience of losing shots 
subsequent to the catching of briars or 
twigs in some convenient tear at an excit- 
ing moment. If the heels of the shoes are 
run over, have them straightened, look well 
to the seams and have broken hooks re- 
placed. Throw away the tattered laces 
and substitute new ones. And above all, 
don’t put the shoes away muddy and dry 
asa bone. Clean them well and rub soles 
and uppers as full of grease as they will 
hold. But beware of rats and mice when 
you put away such dainties as hunting 
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shoes soaked in tallow. Look out for 
moths too when you put away the shooting 
coat, if there is blood or grease dried into 
the cloth. Sewthat buckle back upon the 
leggings, oil the straps everywhere, but 
— that one which goes under the 
oot. Look over the canvas trousers for 
tears and strained seams. Buttons may be 
loose on the coat, and pockets require looking 
after. Look to the shell pouches in the 
shooting vest. In a word put everything 
into apple-pie order as though you expected 
to wear it to a ball, and when occasion does 
come to put the togs on again you will be 
mightily pleased at the neatness and order 
in which you find your outfit. 

As to the guns, they must have attention 
occasionally throughout the entire year. 
I take it for granted that your gun gets a 
good cleaning every time it is used, but this 
won’t do for gun preservation for all time. 
Get some one of the popular gun oils or 
grease (all of them are good), and with a 
soft wiper coat the inside of the barrel well, 
then dope the outside likewise with an 
oiled rag and put the barrels in the case 
without finger marks in the grease, if possi- 
ble, for salt perspiration is a hungry eater 
of steel. The stock may be examined for 
scratches and these same repaired. The 
firing mechanism should be well oiled and 
the whole put away like the barrels, with- 
out finger marks, if possible. 

But don’t imagine this is going to be 
enough of care for ten months or six months 
or one month even, or you are likely to find 
a sadly disfigured shooting iron when next 
you look at it. Heat will run the grease off 
from some part or other; dampness seems 
to have a way of penetrating the thickest 
oil, and if these things happen rust is bound 
to make blots on a finely finished surface. 
Spend an evening every other week at 
least looking over the guns. 

It will not come amiss to practice at 
quickly covering some spot in the wall- 
paper design, and to try doubles ina similar 
manner for the sake of your shooting mus- 
cles. You need not grin at this, for it is 
surely as profitable a bit of play as the 
boxer’s toying with the punching bag or 
the oarsman’s pulling at the gymnasium 
machine, and when the autumn comes 
again you will not have to worry back into 
shape while the birds get away. 


HOW TO FISH ON THE ICE 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


ISHING through the ice has often been 
accused of not being a real angling 
sport, and, at some points, the harsh im- 
peachment stands. he winter fish under 
the ice is sluggish as compared with his own 
status in open waters. He has little dash 
or vim and quite loses, both by nature and 
environment, his title as a ‘‘game’’ fish— 
even the trout or small-mouthed bass, 
when taken now and then through the ice, 
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being hard to distinguish in the pull from 
the common yellow perch. Then again 
the mechanisms of ice fishing are relatively 
simple. There is no study or talk of gossa- 
mer lines, of supple rods, of multiplying 
reels, no tricks of casting, no art of playing 
the big fish to his death. There is simply 
the steady haul, the instant of anxiety as 
the fish strikes the nether edge of the ice 
hole, a moment of manipulation, and then 
either the bare hook or the easy landing of 
the victim. Not much here on the face of 
the tale to sanction winter fishing as an 
orthodox sport! 

But when read between its somewhat 
prosaic lines winter fishing owns some gen- 
uine and unique charms. Its scenic effects, 
with sunlight on snow, the far-reaching 
plain edged with dark woodlands, and, 
maybe, a few distant mountains thrown 
in, have their joys for theeye. Appetite 
and energy sharpen in the bracing air 
as they never can in the warmer suns of 
spring and summer time, and there is a 
certain alluring breadth of pictorial vision 
as the eye sweeps the icy field for the red 
signals of the swaying tip-up. Then there 
is the charm of the ice basin where the cap- 
tured fish swim in a kind of wintry aqua- 
rium, and the pleasant consciousness of the 
ulterior fact that the fish are to reach pan 
and plate in prime condition. Finally, if 
every positive attraction were struck away, 
there remains for ice fishing the negative 
virtue that in our northern climes for three 
or four months in the twelve it is the only 
fishing to be had. It has the merit of ex- 
clusiveness, if nothing else, and challenges 
us to take what we can get. 

Winter fishing has one other merit— 
which all true sportsmen will recognize as 
such—namely, considerable uncertainty. 
One day you may fish certain waters— 
whether deep or shallow, whether weedy or 
free—and well nigh draw a blank, while the 
very next day the same waters will give 
rich finny returns. What is more strange 
is that not seldom on the same day there 
will be good luck in different depths and 
varying waters of the same lake or pond; 
and observation through the clear black 
ice of early winter or late autumn has con- 
vinced the writer that these mystic fishy 
moods of biting in winter are almost or 
quite independent of the movements of the 
schools of ‘‘bait” fish. About all that can 
be said on such points in the way of general 
suggestion is that winter fish bite usually 
better on a mild day than a cold one—best 
of all during a gentle thaw; that they take 
the bait more freely under thin ice—that 
is, in early winter—than after the ice 
has thickened; and that they appear to be 
quite unaffected by noise, such as the rum- 
ble of skates or the gentle thunder of the 
“settling” ice. It is certain that some of 
the best strings of a lifetime have been 

taken when the fun of skating could be 
joined with that of watching the lines. 

In the mechanism of winter fishing the 


tip-up—also called ‘‘type’’—is in the fore- 
ground. It is of many varieties, and on it 
much ingenuity of the winter fisherman 
has been spent. One may find tip-ups of 
wood, tip-ups of metal, tip-ups of both in 
combination, tip-ups of a clever invention 
of spool, of weights and of springs. But 
in the practical merit of easy making and 
smooth working none exceeds this: Take 
from a disused umbrella one of the ribs— 
a kind of special providence, seemingly, 
having thus designed the modern cheap 
umbrella for its secondary use in tip-ups. 
Next take a section of an ordinary lath six 
inches longer than the distance between 
the central loop—or hole—in the rib and 
its lower end. Notch deeply one end of 
the lath, hang the rib loosely by its loop 
on a rivet driven sidewise through the 
notch, and mount upon the upper half of 
the rib a perforated lead bullet—usually 
of about half an ounce weight and sliding 
freely toward the tip. The bullet, as to 
weight and place, should be so nicely ad- 
justed as to drop easily toward the tip 
when a bite is signaled, and two very slight 
bends will both hold the bullet at the proper 
balance point and prevent it from falling 
from the tip when the fish bites. A little 
red rag at the foot of the rib completes a 
tip-up which for every practical use equals 
the more complicated devices of the ice- 
fishers. It need hardly be added that the 
lath serves as a winding board for the line, 
and the tip-up—of which a dozen can be 
made in three or four hours—is then com- 
plete, in small space, all ready for use, 
easily repaired or duplicated and quite in- 
expensive. By substituting a larger stick 
for the lath one can mount on a round nail 
near the foot a spool that allows the line to 
pay out as the fish runs. But the ‘‘spool’’ 
contrivance is a bit clumsy and spells 
trouble on a cold day when the ice gathers 
on the line. Simplicity is the key to the 
successful tip-up, and the line—nicely coiled 
at the edge of the hole—or, on a freezing 
day coiled slightly under water—amply 
suffices to give the fish his free run. 

Next in order of importance are the ice- 
cutting tools. For thin ice a hatchet is 
enough; for any ice, up to ten inches, the 
axe. But when the ice deepens to a foot 
and, it may be, a stiff January doubles it to 
twenty-four inches—I have seen it thirty 
inches many times—then the cutting of 
new holes becomes a taskful ‘‘chore’’ of the 
first magnitude. In such case some ex- 
— favor the axe, some the ice chisel. 

he axe cuts the faster, but cuts necessarily 
a larger hole; the chisel cuts slower, but 
economizes space and hews out a neater, 
smoother and more symmetrical job. My 

ersonal taste and experience favor in, say, 
ice of eighteen inches or more the use of the 
axe for the first twelve and then finishing 
off the hole with the chisel—rounded at the 
bottom and with a diameter there never 
less than nine inches. Just here is to be 
emphasized a point not often thought of 
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by ice-fishers. In finishing off the lower 
outlet of the hole slant it outward. The 
hooked fish at the critical moment will then 
strike the hole glancingly and be caught, 
when the rough and carelessly trimmed 
hole means sometimes his escape. In ice- 
fishing, as in angling of every sort, it is the 
small detail of the kind that tells. 

As to other features of the tools of winter 
fish craft: The weight of the axe and length 
of helve must be left to the personal equa- 
tion of the cutter, his strength in biceps and 
forearm and his skill as a chopper. But 
the blade, while sharp as may be on edge, 
must be moderately thick above it so as to 
split the ice as it cuts—a matter of im- 
portance on thick ice. The best type of 
chisel is of the ordinary kind, two and a 
half inches broad at the blade and mounted 
on a stout ash handle five or six feet long. 
Some fishers prefer a heavier chisel in one 
metallic piece, with looped handle, broad 
blade and iron shaft, but it is clumsy and 
needs a mighty arm to wield it. A noosed 
cord around the handle of the chisel and 
noosed again around the forearm, guards 
the chisel against loss in trimming the hole; 
but it is surprising to find how few fishers 
take this simple precaution, in the lack of 
which many a costly chisel has been lost 
and a day’s sport blasted. 

Finally, as regards tools, the ‘‘skimmer’’ 
is of somewhat specialized importance. It 
should never be of tin or light wire—always 
of heavy wire, never less than an eighth of 
an inch thick, and stout enough to break 
the thin ice that gathers on the holes as 
well as to scoop out the ice flakes in the 
cutting without losing shape. 

The tackle proper needs but few words 
for any one familiar witha handline. This 
should be of the braided rather than the 
twisted variety—if for no other reason, to 
avoid the kinks, peculiarly vexing in win- 
ter fishing, when the line has to be carefully 
coiled at the edge of the hole. As winter 
fish are not shy or fastidious, snells are 
rather superfluous, unless the line is a large 
one; but a strong double snell gives a 
certain finish, avoids tangle and is rec- 
ommended. For average fish the Kirby 
hook half an inch across the bend is most 

catching—half as large again if the fish 

particularly pickerel—run pretty big. 
In bait the MP we of merit runs (1) the 
‘‘pond” shiner; (2) the red fin (brook) 








shiner; (3) chubs and suckers, and (4) 
the salt-water bait, variously dubbed 
‘“‘mummy chogs”’ and “‘kellies.””. But when 


the fish are biting all the foregoing baits 
are nearly equated, and the superiority 
of the pond shiner is probably due only 
to his bright sides which show him afar. 
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When the hole is sounded tie a single 
cord loop—of the familiar sort that pulls 
out—just at the surface of the water with 
the line taut. This usually brings the bait, 
when the loop is hung on the tip-up, at just 
about the right distance from the bottom; 
and the sinker, varying with the size of the 
bait, should be of weight just sufficient to 
hold it there. 

If the fisher has horse and sleigh to carry 
him and his impedimenta to his happy 
fishing grounds no further words as to 
transit are needed. But if he must trudge 
miles, then a light sled with large market 
basket annexed by strap or cord is well nigh 
a sine quanon. The fisherman who, at the 
end of a day’s sport, has found himself with 
twenty pounds of pickerel and perch, axe, 
chisel, bait pail and tip-ups to be lugged 
three miles homeward, knows the reason 
why. 
In choosing the winter fishing ground, 
especially if it is new, it is not a bad plan 
to set the lines at first somewhat widely 
apart—say seventy feet—and be guided in 
setting the later lines by the region where 
the first bites occur—the long distances 
allowing thus for filling the interspaces. A 
maxim, with some exceptions, is that a part 
of a lake good for summer or autumn fish- 
ing is apt to be good ground for winter 
fishing also—that is to say, if the water is 
eight feet or more in depth. But, as a 
qualification, must be noted the fact that 
fish in winter seek somewhat deeper waters 
than when the ice has gone out. As a 
practical illustration, if the angler knows 
a bar with a weedy edge excellent for sum- 
mer fishing and say ten rods long, let him 
set one series of lines just outside the weeds, 
stringing a second series parallel in the 
deeper waters beyond. To do this with 
fair accuracy he must, of course, use the 
four points ashore which fix his open wa- 
ter anchorage for his winter bearings also. 
But often in winter he will be surprised to 
find how his summer landmarks seem to 
have vanished. The tree, with its lost 
foliage, has shifted shape, the rock is snow- 
hidden, the rounded bush has become an 
unrecognized ghost of its summer self. 
Hence the year-round proverb, accented by 
winter fishing, that the wise angler “‘lining 
down”’ his favorite fishing points—where 
a single boat’s length may sometimes span 
the difference between good and bad luck 
—should choose, so far as may be, shore 
bearings that are changeless: a big rock, a 
particular part of a distant structure, a tree 
trunk rather than leafy top, and perma- 
nent instead of transitory landmarks. This 
seems alphabetical, but by how few fresh- 
water anglers is it crystallized into practice! 








HOW TO BUILD A BOB 


By DAN BEARD 
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STEEL SHOES THICK 


THE VAN KLEECK BOB 


HIS fast bobsled is 


neither so simple nor 
so crude as the rustic 
jumpers described some 
time ago, and it will test 
your skill to build it 
properly, but with all the 
plans and measurements 
before you the task 
should not be too diffi- 
cult for even a small boy 
who can handle tools. 


THE SLEDS FOR THE BOB 


are built entirely of good 
heavy oak; the runners 
of the sled are 34 1-4 in- 
ches long, 4 1-2 inches 
high, 1 5-8 inches thick 
at the top, and 3-4 of an 
inch thick at the bottom. 
io make the runners for 
the two sleds, one must 
have four 3-4 inch oak 
planks, each 3 feet long 
by 5 or 6 inches wide. 
Trim these |planks down 
to 4 1-2 inches thick, by 
34 1-4 inches long, and 4 
1-2 inches wide (Figs. 11 
and 21). On the top of 
the runners measure 2 1-2 
inches from the stern to- 
ward the bow and draw 
a line to the bottom cor- 
ner, then saw off the tri- 
angles (Fig. 21). Ata 
point about 8 inches from 
the bow end of one of the 
runners, mark a point for 
the beginning of thecurve 
(Fig. 11), and describe 
a neat and gradual curve 


tothe top of the bow end ° 


of the plank. Saw off a 
rough triangle first, and 
then trim down until the 
curve of the wood corre- 
sponds with the line 
drawn. Use this runner 
as a pattern and make 
the other three exactly 
like this one. The exact 
proportions are here given 
not because others might 
not answer as well, but be- 
cause this sled has proved 
to be a very fast one, 
and sleds, like boats, are 
fast or slow according to 
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How 





After the run- 


and balance. 
ners are blocked out, trim them down on 
the inner sides with a plane until the lower 
edge is only 3-4 of an inch broad (Figs. 11 


their lines 


and 19). The runners are set at an angle, 
as may be seen by Figs. 13 and 19, it be- 
ing only 11 inches from outside to outside 
of top of sled, while it is 12 inches from 
outside to outside of the bottom of the 
runners. There are two oak braces to each 
sled (Figs. 10, 11 and 12, A, A, A); these 
braces are 2 inches wide and 1 1-2 inches 
thick, and cut with a beveled step or notch 
to fit the slant of the inside of the runners 
(Figs. 13, 14 and 19). The top ends of the 
braces extend through holes cut for that 
purpose, 1 1-2 inches beyond the outside 
of the runners, and 1-2 inch below the top 
edges of runners, and are held in place by 
oaken pegs or pins (Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
and 19). To make the parts fit exactly 
and to get the proportions correctly, it is 
best to make on tough wrapping paper 
a set of plans the exact size of the pro- 
posed sled, and use these patterns to test 
your work by constant comparison. 
After the braces are made and found by 
experiment to fit the runners neatly, they 
may be rounded off on the under side, the 
better to pass Over lumps of snow or ice 
which chance puts on the tracks. Make 
the tops of the sleds of 1-2 inch oak planks 
according to the plans (Figs. 10, 11 and 
12,) to fit between the runners and rest 
upon the braces, which have been set 1-2 
inch below tops of the runners purposely, 
to leave room for the top plank. Se- 
cure the top board to the braces by iron 
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bolts with nuts screwed to the lower ends 
(Fig. 13). 
THE REACH-BOARD 

should be of selected maple, to feet long, 
11 inches wide and 1 inch thick (Fig. 15). 
To it are bolted five oak braces, each 1 1-2 
inches wide by 3-4 of an inch thick (B, Figs. 
16, 17 and 18). The center of the bow- 
brace is 1 1-2 feet astern of the bow of the 
reach-board, and the center of the stern- 
brace is 6 inches forward of the stern of 
the reach-board. The bow-brace is 1 foot 
1 inch long, and the others are all 1 foot 
3 inches in length. To the braces hickory 
hand or guard rails are bolted (Figs. 16 
and 17), and the bow ends of the raiis are 
fastened with large screws to the sides of 
the reach-board. 

Thus far I have described only a well- 
made bob, but when we come to joining 
the reach-board to the sleds we use 
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THE VAN KLEECK DEVICE, 


which lets the bob over the ‘‘thank-you- 
marms’’ without the hard thud and jolt 
to which we are so accustomed. 

Reference to Fig. 19 will show that, con- 
trary to custom, the kingbolt does not go 
through the top of the sled, but is fastened 
by two washers and two nuts to an oak 
block, and the block is itself bolted to the 
sled top by two iron knuckles; this arrange- 
ment not only allows the front sled to turn 
sidewise in any direction, but it can tip 
up and down, until the ends of the runners 
strike the reach-board, thus allowing the 
sled to adapt itself to the unevenness of the 
track without making heart-breaking jolts. 
Figs. 21, 22 and 24 will show you that the 
stern sled is similarly provided with knuc- 
kles, but in the latter case there is no king- 
pin, the oaken blocks being respectively 
bolted to the reach-board and the stern 
sled. 

Where the kingpin goes through the 
reach-board there is an oak block 10 3-4 
inches long, 4 1-2 inches wide and a trifle 














The Breeding of Setters and Pointers 


of an inch thick and 
tapering gradually 
at the bow to 1-8 ofan 
inch, where it overlaps 
and is screwed on top 
ofrunner. Of course 
the hardware must be 














made by a smith. 


THE STEERING 
APPARATUS 


can best be understood 
by examining Figs. 21 
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over 1 inch thick, bolted across the bottom 
of the reach-board; to this is screwed an 
iron plate; another and longer iron plate 
is screwed to the big oak block below, and 
an iron washer separates the two (Figs. 19 
and 20), and lessens the friction. The 
plate on the big block is not screwed on 
until the nuts for the knuckle bolts are let 
into the holes cut for them and the knuckle 
bolts screwed into the nuts (see dotted lines, 
Figs. 19 and 20). 

Across the top of the sled is another 
oaken piece, 1-2 inch thick, 4 1-2 inches 
wide and 11 inches long, and through this 
and the top of the sled the lower bolts of 
the knuckles pass, and are held in place 
below by nuts and washers. The runners 
of the sleds are shod with steel bands 3-8 








and 23, where it will 
be seen that there is 
a solid oak foot-bar 
bolted across the bow 
of the sled, its center 
9g 1-2 inches from the 
points of the runners, 
and a stout hickory 
hand-bar bolted to the 
big oaken block below 
Fig. 26 shows the way 


the reach-board. 
to steer a heavily loaded bob down a steep 
hill. 

This steering apparatus is simple, safe 
and effective, and the pilot has the full 
strength of arms and legs available for 
turning the bow sled as the occasion re- 


quires. Fig. 28 shows the construction of 
an iron bob brake, and Figs. 20, 30, 31 and 
32, the parts of a wooden brake, with teeth 
of iron bolts. 

Before using your racing bob polish the 
steel shoes with emery cloth until they are 
as smooth as possible to make them, and 
then oil them with sweet oil; thus pre- 
pared, the heavy bob will slip down so 
quickly as to explain why one man calls 
his ‘‘The Oyster.” 


HOW FIELD TRIALS INFLUENCE THE 
BREEDING OF SETTERS AND POINTERS 


By CHARLES B, COOK 


HE modern Field Trial of to-day is the 
one potent factor and aid to the suc- 
cessful breeding of sporting dogs in Amer- 
ica. There are conducted each year in this 
country thirty or more Field Trials in va- 
rious parts of the United States and Can- 
ada; their operations extend from Hamp- 
ton, Connecticut, on the east, where the 
Field Trials are held, to the Pacific Coast 
Trials at Whidby Island on the west, 
and from the Manitoba Field Trials on the 
north to the Alabama Field Trials on the 
south. The growth of this form of sport 
has been phenomenal. New clubs are 
forming each year, as sportsmen become 
better acquainted with their value, and 


high-class sporting dogs increase in num- 
ber. The first Field Trial of any promi- 
nence in America was held some twenty- 
five years ago; this same Club is still in 
existence. The Field Trial Circuit, as 
it is now called, is eagerly watched by 
sportsmen in all walks of life, the same 
as the Bench Show Circuit, Horse Show 
Circuit, or Racing Circuit. The prizes 
offered in these Field Trials amount in 
the aggregate to twenty-five thousand 
dollars or more annually, and the follow- 
ing of the ‘“‘Circuit’’ has made necessary 
a new occupation or profession, that of 
the professional dog-handler, of whom 
there are now some twenty or twenty-five 
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The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders 


OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


EY xoseaune Seeing the wonders of the Pacific Coast is no longer a momen- 
: tous undertaking. The stage coach of pioneer days still rumbles 
through the valleys and the bridle trails still thread the moun- 
, tains, but the traveler of to-day views the marvels of California 
, and Oregon from the luxurious trains of the Coast Line and 

Shasta Route of the Southern Pacific Company. 
i Wr The places we read so much about; the scenic masterpieces 
Hy cance that have carried the fame of the Coast Country to the far ends 
: of civilization; the chain of Missions founded by the Fran- 
quae ciscan Friars; the miles upon miles of blossoms; the great 
trees that were old in Noah’s time; the pyramid group of the 
* Santa Lucia Mountains; the snow-capped peaks and glaciers 
encows ASE of Mt. Shasta; the table-lands of the Siskiyou Range, and hun- 
5 Ws dreds of other equally amazing sights are all to be seen on this 

one road. 

Beginning at Los Angeles, the map of this great road 
is like a pen line drawn from one historical point to 
another, through a wealth of marine and mountain views 
outrivaling anything of the kind found in this or other 
Sos lands. Other journeys may have their single features: other 
* Ge countries their points of interest, but nowhere else is there 
a railroad 1300 miles long, every league of which offers 


WOODLAND 
SACRAMENTO 
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monterey OF something unusual. 
SF. ° . . 
ease sn The time table of the Coast Line and Shasta Route of 


the Southern Pacific Company reads like an index to 
conarsscaoenoty Wonderland. Here in successionare such names as Camulos 
Se (Home of “Ramona’’), Nordhoff (Health Head- 
ere quarters), San Buenaventura (Mission), 
Santa Barbara (Mission, Bathing and 
Fishing), El Pizmo Beach (Marine 
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and Mountain Paradise), San Luis Obispo (Mission and Fremont’s Earth- 
works), Paso Robles Hot Springs ($100,000 Bathing Palace, Sulphur Baths), 
San Miguel (Mission), Monterey (Ancient and Historical), Del Monte 
(Everything), Watsonville (The Land of Plenty,) Santa Cruz (The Big 
Trees), San Jose (Lick Observatory), Santa Clara (Mission), Palo Alto 
(Stanford University), San Francisco (a hundred cities in one). 

Leaving San Francisco we find Byron Hot Springs (Nature’s Sanator- 
ium), Mt. Tamalpais (The Gibraltar of America reached by the 
crookedest railroad in the world), Sacramento (Sutter’s Fort and Crocker 
Art Gallery), Woodland (Heart of the Sacramento Valley), Chico 
(U. S. Plant Introduction Station), Redding (The Land of Gold), Red 
Bluff, (where money grows), Castella (Castle Crags), Black Butte (two 
famous mountains), Mt. Shasta (14,444 feet high), Shasta Springs (a 
superb resort—the source of Shasta Water), Sisson’s Tavern (comfort 
and luxury for the mountain-climber), Siskiyou (Summit of the Siskiyou 
Range), Grants Pass (best hunting and fishing in the country), Salem 
(Capital of Oregon), Portland (City of Roses). 

Consider that all this enticing feast is on one excursion ticket, and then 
compare it with the expense of going abroad. Is it any wonder that 
the Pacific Coast is becoming more and more the Mecca for Ameri- 
cans? Is it any wonder that the Swxse¢ Magazine of San Francisco, devoted 
to the Indian lore, history, love, romance, tragedy, poetry, and description 
of this great country, is so eagerly sought by people everywhere, who 
gladly pay its subscription price of a dollar a year just to get the refreshing 
atmosphere of the West? It doesn’t astonish the travelers who go and 
knowing, go again. It’s only to the ones who haven’t been that all this 
seems difficult of understanding. 


For those who want to know more about it, a beautifully illustrated book has been 
published. If you would like a copy complimentary, send your name and address to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, 909 Merchants 
Exchange, San Francisco, California, who will also answer every question regarding 
time, cost, ttinerary and trains. 
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known as experts; they are men of recog- 
nized ability, some who have taken to it 
for their health, others for the love of the 
dog; they are keen of perception, quick to 
take advantage of every opportunity for 
their dogs, kind, gentle, considerate, a good 
judge of human, as well as dog nature, and 
above all possessed with an unbounded de- 
gree of patience, without which no man 
can make a successful handler of dogs. 
The professional dog-handler has made it 
possible for the city sportsman, who loves 
dogs as much as his country neighbor, to 
derive a great deal of pleasure from it; he 
can purchase a pup, send it to the profes- 
sional handler, who will take entire charge 
of it, raise it, develop it for the Derby and 
continue its schooling through the All Age, 
and perhaps send it home to its master a 
Champion Field Trial Winner. 

The breed most popular for Field Trial 
development is what is known as the 
English Setter, called so perhaps more by 
common consent than for the more reason- 
able conclusion that they came to Amer- 
ica from England; accepting this latter as 
the reason for calling them English, we 
naturally include the Llewellyn Setters 
under this heading; these with the Point- 
ers constitute practically all of the entries, 
though now and then an Irish or Red Set- 
ter and a Gordon or Black Setter are en- 


tered. They seldom win, however. 
With high-class dogs and_ high-class 


handlers, the judging of Field Trials has 
become quite an art. None but men of 
known ability and national reputation, 
with years of practical experience are asked 
to officiate. Their acceptance places them 
in a not altogether enviable position; their 
decisions are carefully scrutinized by dog 
owners, and they are criticised by the 
sporting journals. Mistakes are liable to 
happen, but it is ten to one the Judge is 
right, as he has in his mind certain things 
he expects a dog to do when he sends him 
out, and he judges the dog accordingly. 
An observer cannot possibly know what 
the Judge is thinking of, and forms a 
false impression of the dog’s performance. 
Judges soon become known to the handlers 
and owners, as to the kind of performance 
they like to see a dog make. One Judge 
will like a high-class, wide-ranging Field 
Trial dog,one that shows a great deal of 
quality, class range and bird sense; while 
another Judge will give the preference to 
a close-ranging dog, full of point, with little 
snap and goin him. The effect of Field 
Trials on the sporting dog has been very 
marked; it has raised the standard of class 
and quality far beyond the ordinary shoot- 
ing dog of twenty-five years ago; it has 
whetted the desires and ambitions of sports- 
men to try and breed something better 
than the previous year’s winners. They 
study pedigrees, and study sires and dams 
to make a proper mating, and they general- 
ly select a Field Trial winner, and upon the 
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performance of that Field Trial winner de- 
pends his popularity as a sire. 

The first requisite to a good field dog is 
his ability to find and point game, and 
upon his method of finding, and the snap 
and vim with which he goes at it, will de- 
pend the place he will occupy when the 
Judges get through with him; he may run 
fast enough and cover a large amount of 
ground, as far as distance is concerned, 
but this question always comes into con- 
sideration in placing the winners in a Field 
Trial. All the contestants being found 
good bird dogs, as far as pointing and nose 
goes, then arises the question, which has 
the most style, which has the best pace, the 
snappiest way of going, the most style in 
pointing birds, and the best range and hunt- 
ing ability? There are a great many fast 
wide-ranging dogs, that never win a place 
ata Field Trial, and their owners wonder 
why, but it is the combination of all of 
these good and desirable qualities that the 
Winner must possess, in order to make 
him valuable to the kennel world. Some 
breeders think a Field Trial nothing more 
than a race and exhibition of speed, but 
the ‘‘ All heels’’ quality is not the predomi- 
nating one; yet this fact remains and forces 
itself to the front in every contest, that out 
of several competitors for honors at any 
Trial, the dog which has the widest range, 
fastest pace, coupled with style, pointing 
ability used to advantage, usually wins, and 
it is this dog that is known as the high- 
class, Field Trial dog, and whose services 
are eagerly sought by the prominent breed- 
ers throughout the country. We frequent- 
ly hear men say, ‘‘Oh, my dog is no Field 
Trial dog, he is only a good shooting dog 
and the best one I ever saw.”’ True, but 
what makes him the ‘‘best you ever saw’’? 
The simple fact that this same shooting dog 
may be the son or daughter of one of the 
high-class, Field Trial dogs, that has had 
his good qualities developed and proven, 
and who would probably range a quarter 
of a mile away. Your puppy possibly 
would not range fifty ame away, but, if 
he has been properly bred and you have 
the record of his sire and dam to back him 
up, it is safe to say he will take after them 
in many respects, and it devolves upon 
the trainer to bring out his natural quali- 
ties. 

Dogs, like horses, are very unsatisfactory 
as to their propagation, and the old axiom 
that ‘‘Like begets like’’ sometimes does 
not seem to work. The trouble lies with 
the breeder, he does not get ‘‘the like.”’ 
In a great many cases where two high- 
class dogs are mated together, both dam 
and sire of exceptionally high quality, and 
both probably Field Trial winners, the 
puppies turn out very disappointing, as 
far as their quality goes; they may be good 
bird dogs, but for showing the class, am- 
bition, and stamina of their predecessors, 
they are failures. This is particularly 
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noticeable in sires, they do not transmit 
their good qualities; then, too, as the Bible 
says, ‘‘The sins of the fathers shall be vis- 
ited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.”’ 

Dog breeders are constantly looking for 
the ‘“Winning Nick’’; they hope to find it 
by a system of hit and miss breeding. 
They should, however, study the charac- 
teristics of the sire, whether he be small or 
large, nervous or amiable, and select a dam 
to counterbalance and match these good 
or bad qualities. This ‘‘Winning Nick’’ 
is no doubt accountable for the phenome- 
nal success of Mr. Llewellyn in breeding his 
English Setters; it gained for him a world- 
wide reputation. He studied the dog in 
all his characteristics and selected them to 
breed for certain results. If breeders of 
the present day would mate their dogs 
scientifically and keep it up, they would 
get better results. You cannot breed a col- 
lie to a hound, and produce anything else 
but a cur, although you may get a dog 
that would hunt fairly well; for the same 
reason, you cannot breed one setter or 
pointer to another and expect good results, 
without studying their good and bad qual- 
ities, and trying to remedy them in the 
breeding. Breeders make the mistake of 
pushing and advertising little sisters and 
little brothers of Field Trial winners as fine 
dogs to breed to, and they seldom prove a 
success. It is the dog that demonstrates 
his ability to win in the field in good com- 
pany that the intelligent breeder is looking 
for; he wants to know that the dog not 
only won once, but several times, and is 
able to keep it up; then he feels that he can 
afford to propagate the species, and looks 
for the best bitch in sight to breed to the 
winner 

There are parts of the country where 
Field Trials are not very well known, and 
where the payment of a stud fee for breed- 
ing to a Field Trial winner seems exorbi- 
tant; owners of dogs do not appreciate the 
value of proven ability, especially in a dog, 
and while breeding material may be scarce 
at home, they never think of shipping 
their bitches away to breed them; they 
reason with themselves and talk with their 
neighbors and say, ‘‘Oh, I must have one 
of old ‘Don’s’ puppies, he is the greatest 
dog that ever lived’’; and straightway pro- 
ceed to breed him to the most convenient 
bitch, whether she be of the same species 
or not—they are just as apt to breed a set- 
ter to a pointer as not. I have seen these 
half-breeds and they were good hunters, 
but what pride can a man have in such an 
animal? It can only serve asa constant re- 
minder of the mule, ‘ ‘without pride of an- 
cestry or hope of posterity.’ 

There is no more enthusiastic sportsman 
in the world than a man over his hunting 
dog. How often have you heard conver- 
sations like this, ‘‘ Now old Don is the finest 
dog I ever saw, and I have hunted with a 
great many good ones; he has more sense 
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than some people; when I start out hunt- 
ing with him early in the fall, he will take 
a bee line for the place where he found 
birds the year before, and when I get there, 
he’s got ’em. I wouldn’t take any amount 
of money for him, nor give him for any dog 
I ever saw.” Such expressions apply to 
every dog that has the semblance of being 
a setter or pointer; sometimes they are 
both half and half—more often the rule 
than the exception in country districts. 

It is, however, this underlying spirit of 
sportsmanship, loyalty and love for the 
sporting dog of almost human intelligence, 
that makes Field Trials possible, and it is 
the fellow with the ‘‘ best dog in the world” 
that patronizes them. Before he goes to 
a Field Trial he i is sure old Don is going to 
‘clean ’em up’’; the true test of his sports- 
manship comes when his ideal gets beaten 
“‘all along the line,’’ then it is his enthu- 
siasm shrinks into disappointment. If he 
is a thoroughbred, he will take his medi- 
cine, and say, ‘‘Boys, old Don is good 
enough to stay at home, he can’t go this 
gait. I see what is needed, and will be with 
you next year with one that will clean up 
the bunch. I have the smartest puppy in 
the world at home; he is only three weeks 
old and will point chickens in the yard— 
he is going to be a wonder,”’ already forget- 
ting his defeat and working up his enthu- 
siasm for next year, thus keeping up the 
good work of training and raising * good 
ones’’ for the Field Trials to be placed in 
the highest competition, and made to dem- 
onstrate their merits under competent 
judges. Old Don will have to take a back 
seat and make room for the new wonder 
and the new Field Trial prospects out of 
the modern Field Trial winners, which are 
the coming sires and dams in America’s 
dogdom. 

As soon as a dog demonstrates in hard 
competition his ability to win and keep it 
up, his services are eagerly sought by the 
leading kennel men of the country, who 
begin at once to look for something to 
mate with the winner. Often these high- 
class performers belong to gentlemen who 
will not place them in the public stud, and 
their usefulness to the kennel world is lost. 
But in a majority of cases, the owner of a 
first-place winner or a Field Trial champion 
is only too anxious to put his dog’s services 
at the disposal of the public, and see what 
his puppies will do; he selects a few high- 
class bitches, possibly Field Trial winners, 
and breeds them in November and De- 
cember, in order to get puppies early the 
following 3 year. By so doing, these young- 
sters are ready for a preliminary training 
in the fall, when they are put out on the 
farm and let run wild in order to get their 
hunting instincts developed. They are 
trained some little in the late winter, and 
the following fall are finished off for the 
Derby, being then about twenty months 
old; they should show a good deal of snap 
and go. If they prove winners, they are 
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probably kept in the hands of a trainer 
to run in the All Age and Championship 
Stakes the next year. By this process, a 
new lot of winners are constantly coming 
to the front, and they are being bred, 
raised and trained for Field Trial compe- 
tition. So intense has become the inter- 
est, that during the present year one of 
the big State Field Trial Associations has 
inaugurated a futurity stake to still further 
induce the careful mating of sporting dogs 
in a scientific way, and further try the 
patience and sportsmanship of the dog 
lover, on account of the fearful mortality 
of the high-bred puppies. Whether this 
mortality comes from lack of care and at- 
tention to the young or whether from the 
improper mating, it is difficult to surmise. 

Very few of the celebrated Bench-Show 
setters and pointers amount to anything 
as sires; under the eyes of a Judge they 
are pronounced perfect as far as confor- 
mation goes: they have the fine, “square 
muzzle, high occipital bone, good stop, low- 
set ears, front feet together, deep chest, 
well-sprung ribs, properly curved stifle and 
all other qualities supposed to make a per- 
fect dog—yet they do not win in the Field 
Trials, nor do their puppies win, except 
now and then when they strike the combi- 
nation. Onthe other hand, you can hardly 
name a prominent Field Trial winner of 
recent years, that has shown his quality 
by winning repeatedly, and when given a 
chance so to do, that has not transmitted 
his good qualities to his get. 

As an illustration of the benefits derived 
from the Field Trials, it is only necessary 
to cite a few cases. Most of the names are 
familiar to all dog lovers who have kept 
up in any way with the breeding of setters 
and pointers: First of all comes old Cham- 
pion Gladstone, probably the most famous 
dog the world has ever seen, and certainly 
the greatest of sires. So great and widely 
known is this grand dog, that in a great 
many parts of this country setters are 
called by his name; the question is fre- 
quently asked, ‘Is he a Gladstone Setter?” 
the questioner himself not knowing what 
he means; the name, however, being in- 
delibly imprinted on his mind in connec- 
tion with setters. About no other dog can 
this be said, and truly old Gladstone de- 
serves the reputation, as his living pos- 
terity are here to demonstrate for them- 
selves; his mating with Champion Sue has 
produced some of the greatest dogs living, 
and those breeders are indeed fortunate 
who can boast of a setter with Gladstone 
blood close up. Some of the great dogs 
descended from Gladstone, who have won 
at Field Trials and themselves proven that 
they will breed on, are: Ruby’s Girl, the dam 
of many Field Trial winners, including 
Gladstone’s most famous grandson, Cham- 
pion Count Gladstone IV. Gladstone bred 
to Champion Sue produced Dan Gladstone, 
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a Field Trial winner and the sire of the 


great winner, Dan’s Lady. The mating 
together again of this great Gladstone 
blood, by breeding the grandson and grand- 
daughter together, produced the present 
Champion, Lady’s Count Gladstone, who 
in turn is the sire of many Field Trial win- 


ners. Some of the old-time dogs that 
were Field Trial winners are such noted 


dogs as Champion Druid, Dan, Champion 
Clip, Count Wind’em, Esther, Champion 
Gath; these in turn produced the Field 
Trial winners, Count Noble, Dan Glad- 
stone, Lilly Burgess, Champion Gath’s 
Mark, Champion Gladstone, Champion Sue 
and a host of others whose descendants 
are such noted field winners as Roderigo, 
Gladstone IV, Dan’s Lady, Champion Rod- 
field, Champion Antonio, Gath’s Hope, 
whose names figure prominently in such 
modern field winners as Gladstone Boy, 
Marie’s Sport, Prince Lucifer, Toledo Blade, 
Count Danstone, Count Gladstone IV, 
Champion Sioux, Oakley Hill, Champion 
Sport’s Boy, Chevalier, Ortyz Lad, Cham- 
pion Joe Cummings, Champion Cincin- 
natus Pride, Pin Money, Geneva, and 
hundreds of others too numerous to men- 
tion. So much for the setter. 

The Pointer men have been equally suc- 
cessful as a result of Field Trial training. 
What Gladstone is to the setter blood, 
Jingo and King of Kent are to the pointers, 
their blood being represented by such 
noted Field Trial winners as Lad of Jingo, 
Rip Rap, Pearl’s Dot, Dot’s Pearl, Hal 
Pointer, Plain Sam, King Cyrano, Alpine 
Lad, Percival Jingo, and I might use pages 
of space to name others; but these are 
sufficient to show conclusively that Field 
Trials are of the greatest possible benefit 
in bringing out dogs and improving their 
breed. Thousands of puppies and dogs 
from the above-named ancestors are owned 
in all parts of the United States, and it is 
safe to say, had they not been developed 
in Field Trial and won in hard competi- 
tion, they would never have been heard 
from. 

These Field Trial winners are valuable to 
their owners, aside from their cash value 
on the market and the honor of owning 
such ananimal. A high-class dog will bring 
in $500 to $600 a year in stud fees, and a 
good field winning dam will earn $300 to 
$400 a year from the sale of puppies at 
$50 to $100 each, when three to six months 
old; then the actual pleasure of shooting 
over a pair of Field Trial winners is an 
amusement far beyond the comprehension 
of the novice, to be appreciated most by 
those familiar with the performers and 
their pedigrees, and those who have fol- 
lowed on horseback day after day the ani- 
mal whose intelligence and companion- 
ship has branded him ‘‘man’s best friend,”’ 
and made the running of Field Trials one 
of the most exhilarating sports in America 
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ORTY gold dredgers 
working in the 
heart of thestoried 
land of the Forty- 
niner! 

There could be 
no more melodra- 
matic contrast be- 
tween Past and 
Present, between 

the age of the Man and the age of the 

Machine. 

Then, the hardy argonauts with hearts 
of oak, who toiled and sweated and roist- 
ered and starved in the Sacramento Valley 
and the Sierras, packing their gold pans 
and rockers on their backs; now, the huge 
machine, devastating, incredibly indus- 
trious, that makes play of doing the work 
of hundreds of men in a day. 

The argonauts skimmed the cream of 
the placer diggings and spent their gold 
and died. After them came hordes of 
Chinese, who reaped a second harvest from 
the same country. Hydraulic mining fol- 
lowed, and had its era, and then placer 
mining seemed a dying industry in the 








region Bret Harte peopled for the joy of 
nations with such heroic figures as Jack 
Oakhurst and Colonel Starbottle. The 
gold seekers turned to other fields afar, to 
the Klondike and South Africa; and the 
famous old-time placer camps of Stanislaus, 
Yuba, Calaveras and Oroville slumped into 
a picturesque and melancholy dilapidation. 
They belonged with a brave and splendid 
history. 

Around them for miles and miles was 
strewn the wreckage left by those early 
placer miners, a country dotted with heaps 
of stone and gravel, pitted with raw scars, 
a landscape ravaged and unsightly, yet 
dignified, in a certain measure, by the 
memories of the elemental manhood that 
had dared and labored with strong arms, 
and left its sons to build up this Western 
empire. 

In those days flat-bottomed steamers 
scraped their way up the Sacramento, far 
above the city of that name, slid into the 
Feather River, and managed to go as far 
as Oroville. This town, in the shadow of 
the Sierra Nevadas, when left stranded by 
the decay of placer mining, suffered yet 
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A ditch eaten out by one of the giant dredgers. 


another invasion, before there came a 
generation of slumber, and then, in these 
days, a clamorous invasion by the fleet of 
gold dredgers. In the early sixties, the 
Chinese swarmed down to pan and rock 
for gold, until ten thousand of these alien 
invaders were slaving in the fields and 
cafions and creek bottoms around the town. 
The straight American breed was not only 
outnumbered, it was almost submerged. 
But at length the plague of pig-tailed miners 
with the blue blouses passed on when they 
could no longer wash out enough “‘color”’ 
to satisfy their singularly modest demands, 
and the average on-looker would naturally 
have supposed that whatever gold the 
Chinese left behind was not worth the at- 
tention of any white man outside a padded 
cell. 

Oroville discovered that the only natural 
asset not torn to pieces by the hunt for 
gold was the climate, and began to plant 
orange and olive groves, and turn itself 
into as conservative and respectable a 
community as you could find on the map. 
The green groves spread among the pits 
and stone piles, and slowly the country 
took on a verdant and pleasing aspect, 
and the quiet industry of the fruit farmer 
was hiding the wounds left by the gold 
seeker. 

Less than ten years ago, however, an 
amazing thing happened to Oroville, be- 
side which those earlier invasions were of 
the kindergarten order. Employing huge 


power dredging machines to extract gold 
from ground already worked over had 
been tried many years before in Montana. 
It failed there for lack of sufficient mechan- 
ical ingenuity. Earlier even than that, half 
a century ago, inventors were dreaming and 
working at the problem, and the rusting 
skeletons of their failures are scattered 
over California and New Zealand. There 
is even report of a dredge that failed on 
the Feather River near Oroville while the 
argonauts were in their heyday. And it 
was at Oroville, in 1896, that the first suc- 
cessful operation on a large scale had its 
beginning. 

Now, thirty of these monsters are making 
hash of the landscape within eight miles 
of the town, and more are building. 

Unless you have seen them at work, the 
gold dredger does not convey much that is 
of striking and impressive interest. You 
couple it in your mind with the squalid and 
grimy harbor and river steam dredgers, 
which fail to inspire a thrill in the most 
morbidly imaginative observer. Compared 
with these, however, the gold ship is as a 
thoroughbred to a cart horse, or a liner to 
a coal schooner. 

It does things which no machine built 
by man has any business doing. It is a 
huge vessel afloat, of the imposing height 
and bulk of a Mississippi River packet; 
a regiment of troops could be massed on 
its decks. Yet it is not built on the river, 
it is never launched, and you may find one 
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An old miner’s shack and goid rocker within sound of the dredgers. 


working five miles from the nearest navi- 
gable stream, yes, even in the middle of 
an orange grove whose only pretense to 
water transportation Is an irrigating ditch. 

This vessel, so big and towering that its 
upper works can be seen across miles of 
open country, is distinctly a nautical 
paradox to the verge of absurdity. When 
the capitalist behind one of these enter- 
prises wishes to invest from $50,000 to 
$80,000 to add a new dredge to his fleet 
(for this is not a poor man’s game), the 
construction force begins the operation by 
digging an immense hole in the ground, 
called the “pit,” located in the middle of 
the area which is to be dredged for gold. 
In this excavation the hull of the vessel is 
built, resting on the bottom. Then her 
upper works are added, and her powerful 
electric machinery and dredging apparatus 
installed. 

So far the process is like that of building 
a factory, minus the cellar. When the 
vessel is ready to be “launched,” if you 
may call it such, a ditch is opened from 
the nearest water supply—a little ditch at 
that, not much bigger than the kind one 
jumps across in a country field. The 
water fills the pond, until the ungainly 
craft is floating, and she needs only three 
feet of water for her extraordinary pur- 
poses. 

A heavy copper cable, buoyed on floats, 
writhes from the bank to her interior. 
There is no boiler, no smokestack, no fire- 


man, no engines to speak of. She is a craft 
of surprises at every turn. She has bor- 
rowed the water to float herself. She takes 
the power to operate her machinery from 
mountain streams forty miles away in the 
Sierras. The electric current thus gen- 
erated is not alone for the dredgers. It 
is carried two hundred miles farther, and 
turns the factory wheels of San Francisco 
and even down to San José. And because 
man has solved the problem of transmit- 
ting the strength of thousands of horses 
from waterfalls, over hundreds of miles, 
man is almost eliminated from these gold 
dredgers. 

Over a great arm of timbers and steel, 
lowered to the bottom of the little pond, 
revolves an endless row of steel buckets. 
The edges of these buckets bite into the 
clay, the gravel and the sand, and this 
real estate is fed into a hopper which sends 
it along for treatment. 

As the dredger eats its way into the bank 
ahead, it hitches its bulk along and thus 
makes more room for itself. In time the 
muddy pit may stretch away into a canal, 
perhaps a half mile long, in which the dredg- 
er advances, chews up the landscape, turns 
and digs another canal parallel with 
first track, as it seeks the earth worth its 
while to pick up and digest. 

The havoc wrought is fairly staggering. 
The earth is washed from the stones as 
the débris passes through the vessel, and 
these stones, in size from a pebble to a 
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bowlder, are spewed out from the other end 
of the machine until they are piled into 
great windrows and hills thirty and forty feet 
high—gaunt, bald ranges of stone on which 
nothing can ever grow. No contrivance 
of man blasts a landscape more utterly. 
Thus devouring earth and spitting out 
rock, the dredger moves across the face of 
the land. She picks up two thousand 
cubic yards of earth every day, and the 
weight of it is five thousand tons, a car- 
go for a large ocean steamer. This five 
thousand tons is taken abo_rd, the gold 
extracted, and every bit of th» earth and 
stone put overboard again, by a crew of— 
fifty men? No, only three men are re- 
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work. Timber anchorages, called ‘spuds,’ 
hold her in position fore and aft, and wire 
cables lead from shore to geared drums 
aboard, so that the craft pulls herself into 
a new position whenever needed. 

The second man looks after matters in 
the machinery between decks, and a third 
man hovers around as an extra hand, 
although he is not needed in the actual 
operation of the ship. 

Here you see a rare triumph of labor- 
saving ingenuity, yet the gold saving is far 
more remarkable a feat. A cubic yard of 
earth, gravel and stones weighs nearly one 
and a half tons. The average value of the 
gold taken from this mass of earth in the 





The electric power cable is buoyed on barrels from the bank, and gives the dredger the power for working its 
ponderous machinery 


quired to operate this monster, three men 
and a “boss,” three shifts a day, with 
helpers, a dozen men all told, to keep the 
gold ship working twenty-four hours a day, 
three hundred and sixty-four days a year, 
for Christmas ts the only day on which the 
vl is idle, except for repair 

(4 these three men, one stands in what 

may be called the pilot house on the hur 


ric ane lech iad handh i set of lever 
! two electric controllers lke those of 
forman of a trolh car In thi 
’ fashwon by eras the reat dredging 
rrowt deep r farther ashore 
| es the vessel to } ppace with th 


Oroville district is seventeen cents. That 
is to say, to extract one dollar's worth of 
gold, between eight and nine tons of real 
estate must be screened and washed 

Now one cubic yard, or ton and a half, of 
earth, is a large mass, how large you may 
gain some notion by recalling what a ton 
of coal looks like The seventeen cents’ 
worth of gold in it is not all in one piece 
Even if it were, it would bulk about one 
ixth of the size of one of those wee gold 
dollars that were withdrawn from circula 
tion, because when a man received one he 
was never quite sure whether he had it 
with him or not 
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Gold dredger at work in its self-made pond 


This tiny amount of gold is scattered 
through the earth and stones in particles 
so fine that a breath will often blow them 
from the palm of your hand. Their aver- 
age size is—well, they just miss being 
smaller than anything—not mustard seed, 
because they are flat and thin like tiny 
scales. 

Now when you divide an amount of gold 
one-sixth the size of a gold dollar into a 
large number of fractions, and hide these 
almost infinitesimal bits in a cartload of 
earth, finding the proverbial needle in a 
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haystack becomes child’s play. On a 
somewhat larger scale, imagine sifting 
eight tons of coal over a screen until one 
gold dollar drops through in installments. 

When the avalanche of dripping earth 
and stones thunders through the hopper, 
it falls upon a series of steel screens fre- 
quently perforated with holes about the 
size of a lead pencil. Many jets of water, 
under pressure from a pump below, drive 
into the mass of débris, which is in violent 
agitation because the screens are shaking to 
and fro with much rapidity. The stones, 
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in a grouse Coy with an eye open for 
nl 1 ' ) } ere. 
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This 


some loss of s sleep, to say he least. 


fellow hates daylight, but his fear of man 
is greater than ‘his dislike of the sun, and 
unle you go cautiously his sensitive ears 
will send him abroad before you are in 
rang Then it is ten to one the rascally 
crows will get after him, and if you remain 
quiet, mob him back to the very cover he 
tarted from Steel traps are spor ye al 
lies in Warring against the hawks and owls 
and these are most effectively placed on 
some tall, conspicuous stub in the neigh 

rhood of d cover 

The — h urous weasel is a mortal enemy 
of all st 1 yvame, and probably not a few 
birds come to grief at the hands, or rather 
paws, of the skunk. One of the most de- 


structive creatures in the list is the house 
cat with hunting propensities. This beast 
is usually one of the wild ones that live at 
the barn and never allow a really close 
approach by any human being; so shoot 
him on sight, and it’s dollars to doughnuts 
he will never be missed at home. 

Tramping in the interest of game pro- 
tection and preservation in your ne ighbor- 
hood need never be a task if you keep your 
eyes open. There are things doing and 
things to learn always for the soft-footed 
olserver; and much knowledge gained in 
this way of feeding habits, etc., of the game 
will prove useful when the shooting begins 
. gain. 

OVERHAULING THE KIT 

I know some gunners who boast that 
since the advent of smokeless powder they 
clean their guns only at the end of each 
season, and think it a waste of time to give 
them further attention. As to their other 
shooting gear it is perfectly evident that 
any notice whatever is considered super- 
fluous. I cannot say that they are less 
successful afield than the men they con- 
sider dudish, but I am quite sure they miss 
much of the genuine pleasure and pride of 
good sportsmanship. To the proper sort 
of gunner the winter care of the outfit is a 
labor of love rather than a task; nor is it 
a waste of time from the most practical 
point of view, for painstaking care of any 
article is bound to double its useful life, 
and in the case of your shooting clothes 
and boots will probably preserve you from 
wetting and consequent colds, or from the 
more irritating experience of losing shots 
subsequent to the catching of briars or 
twigs in some convenient tear at an excit- 
ing moment. If the heels of the shoes are 
run over, have them straightened, look well 
to the seams and have broken hooks re- 
placed. Throw away the tattered laces 
and substitute new ones. And above all, 
don’t put the shoes away muddy and dry 
asa bone. Clean them well and rub soles 
and uppers as full of grease as they will 
hold. But beware of rats and mice when 
you put away such dainties as hunting 
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shoes soaked in tallow. Look out for 
moths too when you put away the shooting 
coat, if there is blood or grease dried into 
the cloth. Sewthat buckle back upon the 
leggings, oil the straps everywhere, but 
particularly that one which goes under the 
foot. Look over the canvas trousers for 
tears and strained seams. Buttons may be 
loose on the coat, and pockets require looking 
after. Look to the shell pouches in the 
shooting vest. In a word put everything 
into apple-pie order as though you expected 
to wear it to a ball, and when occasion does 
come to put the togs on again you will be 
mightily pleased at the neatness and order 
in which you find your outfit. 

As to the guns, they must have attention 
occasionally throughout the entire year 
I take it for granted that your gun gets a 
good cleaning every time it is used, but this 
won't do for gun preservation for all time. 
Get some one of the popular gun oils or 
grease (all of them are good), and with a 
soft wiper coat the inside of the barrel well, 
then dope the outside likewise with an 
oiled rag and put the barrels in the case 
without finger marks in the grease, if possi- 
ble, for salt perspiration is a hungry eater 
of steel. -The stock may be examined for 
scratches and these same repaired. The 
firing mechanism should be well oiled and 
the whole put away like the barrels, with- 
out finger marks, if possible. 

But don’t imagine this is going to be 
enough of care for ten months or six months 
or one month even, or you are likely to find 
a sadly disfigured shooting i iron when next 
you look at it. Heat will run the grease off 
from some part or other; dampness seems 
to have a way of penetrating the thickest 
oil, and if these things happen rust is bound 
to make blots on a finely finished surface. 
Spend an evening every other week at 
least looking over the guns. 

It will not come amiss to practice at 
quickly covering some spot in the wall- 
paper design, and to try doubles ina similar 
manner for the sake of your shooting mus- 
cles. You need not grin at this, for it is 
surely as profitable a bit of play as the 
boxer’s toying with the punching bag or 
the oarsman’s pulling at the gymnasium 
machine, and when the autumn comes 
again you will not have to worry back into 
shape while the birds get away. 


HOW TO FISH ON THE ICE 
By CLARENCE DEMING 


ISHING through the ice has often been 
accused of not being a real angling 
sport, and, at some, points, the harsh im- 
peachment stands. he winter fish under 
the ice is sluggish as compared with his own 
status in open waters. He has little dash 
or vim and quite loses, both by nature and 
environment, his title as a “‘game’”’ fish— 
even the trout or small-mouthed bass, 
when taken now and then through the ice, 
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to distinguish in the pull from 
perch. Then again 
he mechanisms of ice fishing are relatively 
imple. There is no study or talk of gossa- 
mer lines, of supple rods, of multiplying 
reels, no trick asting, no art of playing 
the big fish to his death. There is simply 
the steady haul, the instant of anxiety as 
the fish strike nether edge of the ice 
hole, a moment manipulation, and then 
either the bare hook or the easy landing of 

victim. Not much here on the face of 
tale t nection winter fishing as an 
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But when read between its somewhat 
prosaic line ter fishing owns some gen- 
line and unique charms. Its scenic effects, 
vith sunlight on snow, the far-reaching 
lain edged with dark woodlands, and, 
distant mountains thrown 
in, have their joys for theeye. Appetite 
and energy sharpen in the bracing air 
as they never can in the warmer suns of 
spring and summer time, and there is a 
certain alluring breadth of pictorial vision 
as the eye sweeps the icy field for the red 
signals of the swaying tip-up. Then there 
is the charm of the ice basin where the cap- 
tured fish swim in a kind of wintry aqua- 
rium, and the pleasant consciousness of the 
ulterior fact that the fish are to reach pan 
and plate in prime condition. Finally, if 
every positive attraction were struck away, 
there remains for ice fishing the negative 
virtue that in our northern climes for three 
or four months in the twelve it is the only 
fishing to be had. It has the merit of ex- 
clusiveness, if nothing else, and challenges 
us to take what we can get. 

Winter fishing has one other merit— 
which all true sportsmen will recognize as 
such—namely, considerable uncertainty. 
One day you may fish certain waters— 
whether deep or shallow, whether weedy or 
free—and well nigh draw a blank, while the 
very next day the same waters will give 
rich finny returns. What is more strange 
is that not seldom on the same day there 
will be good luck in different depths and 
varying waters of the same lake or pond; 
and observation through the clear black 
ice of early winter or late autumn has con- 
vinced the writer that these mystic fishy 
moods of biting in winter are almost or 
quite independent of the movements of the 
schools of ‘‘bait”’ fish. About all that can 
be said on such points in the way of general 
suggestion is that winter fish bite usually 
better on a mild day than a cold one—best 
of all during a gentle thaw; that they take 
the bait more freely under thin ice—that 
is, in early winter—than after the ice 
has thickened; and that they appear to be 
quite unaffected by noise, such as the rum- 
ble of skates or the gentle thunder of the 
“settling” ice. It is certain that some of 
the best strings of a lifetime have been 
taken when the fun of skating could be 
joined with that of watching the lines. 

In the mechanism of winter fishing the 
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tip-up—also called ‘‘type’’—is in the fore- 
ground. It is of many varieties, and on it 
much ingenuity of Lhe wit rman 


of 


has been spent. One may find tip-up 
wood, tip-ups of metal, tip-ups of both in 
combination, tip-ups of a clever invention 
of spool, of weights and of But 
in the practical merit of ¢ making and 
smooth working none exceeds thi Dake 
from a disused umbrella or f th 

a kind of special providence emingly, 
having thus designed the modern cheap 
umbrella for it econdary use in tip-uy 
Next take a section of an ordir lath six 
inches longer than the distance between 
the central loop—or hok n the rib and 


Notch dee ply one end of 
the lath, hang the rib loosely by its loop 
on a rivet driven sidewise through the 
notch, and mount upon the upper half of 
the rib a perforated lead bullet—usually 
of about half an ounce weight and sliding 
freely toward the tip. The bullet, as to 
weight and place, should be so nicely ad- 
justed as to drop easily toward the tip 
when a bite is signaled, and two very slight 
bends will both hold the bullet at the proper 
balance point and prevent it from falling 
from the tip when the fish bites. A little 
red rag at the foot of the rib completes a 
tip-up which for every practical use equals 
the more complicated devices of the ice- 
fishers. It need hardly be added that the 
lath serves as a winding board for the line, 
and the tip-up—of which a dozen can be 
made in three or four hours—is then com- 
plete, in small space, all ready for use, 
easily repaired or duplicated and quite in- 
expensive. By substituting a larger stick 
for the lath one can mount on a round nail 
near the foot a spool that allows the line to 
pay out as the fish runs. But the ‘‘spool”’ 
contrivance is a bit clumsy and spells 
trouble on a cold day when the ice gathers 
on the line. Simplicity is the key to the 
successful tip-up, and the line—nicely coiled 
at the edge of the hole—or, on a freezing 
day coiled slightly under water—amply 
suffices to give the fish his free run. 

Next in order of importance are the ice- 
cutting tools. For thin ice a hatchet is 
enough; for any ice, up to ten inches, the 
axe. But when the ice 7--pens to a foot 
and, it may be, a stiff Januury doubles it to 
twenty-four inches—I have seen it thirty 
inches many times—then the cutting of 
new holes becomes a taskful ‘‘chore”’ of the 
first magnitude. In such case some ex- 

erts favor the axe, some the ice chisel. 

he axe cuts the faster, but cuts necessarily 
a larger hole; the chisel cuts slower, but 
economizes space and hews out a neater, 
smoother and more symmetrical job. My 
personal taste and experience favor in, say, 
ice of eighteen inches or more the use of the 
axe for the first twelve and then finishing 
off the hole with the chisel—rounded at the 
bottom and with a diameter there never 
less than nine inches. Just here is to be 
emphasized a point not often thought of 
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by ice-fishers. In finishing off the lower 
outlet of the hole slant it outward. The 
hooked fish at the critical moment will then 
strike the hole glancingly and be caught, 
when the rough and carelessly trimmed 
hole means sometimes his escape. In ice- 
fishing, as in angling of every sort, it is the 
small detail of the kind that tells. 

As to other features of the tools of winter 
fish craft: The weight of the axe and length 
of helve must be left to the personal equa- 
tion of the cutter, his strength in biceps and 
forearm and his skill as a chopper. But 
the blade, while sharp as may be on edge, 
must be moderately thick above it so as to 
split the ice as it cuts—a matter of im- 
portance on thick ice. The best type of 
chisel is of the ordinary kind, two and a 
half inches broad at the blade and mounted 
on a stout ash handle five or six feet long. 
Some fishers prefer a heavier chisel in one 
metallic piece, with looped handle, broad 
blade and iron shaft, but it is clumsy and 
needs a mighty arm to wield it. A noosed 
cord around the handle of the chisel and 
noosed again around the forearm, guards 
the chisel against loss in trimming the hole; 
but it is surprising to find how few fishers 
take this simple precaution, in the lack of 
which many a costly chisel has been lost 
and a day’s sport blasted. 

Finally, as regards tools, the “‘skimmer’”’ 
is of somewhat specialized importance. It 
should never be of tin or light wire—always 
of heavy wire, never less than an eighth of 
an inch thick, and stout enough to break 
the thin ice that gathers on the holes as 
well as to scoop out the ice flakes in the 
cutting without losing shape. 

The tackle proper needs but few words 
for any one familiar witha handline. This 
should be of the braided rather than the 
twisted variety—if for no other reason, to 
avoid the kinks, peculiarly vexing in win- 
ter fishing, when the line has to be carefully 
coiled at the edge of the hole. As winter 
fish are not shy or fastidious, snells are 
rather superfluous, unless the line is a large 
one; but a strong double snell gives a 
certain finish, avoids tangle and is rec- 
ommended. For average fish the Kirby 
hook half an inch across the bend is most 
catching—half as large again if the fish 
particularly pickerel—run pretty big. 
In bait the order of merit runs (1) the 
‘“‘pond’”’ shiner; (2) the red fin (brook) 
shiner; (3) chubs and suckers, and (4) 
the salt-water bait, variously dubbed 
‘“‘mummy chogs’’ and ‘‘kellies.””. But when 
the fish are biting all the foregoing baits 
are nearly equated, and the superiority 
of the pond shiner is probably due only 
to his leaks sides which show him afar. 
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When the hole is sounded tie a single 
cord loop—of the familiar sort that pulls 
out-—just at the surface of the water with 
the line taut. This usually brings the bait, 
when the loop is hung on the tip-up, at just 
about the right distance from the bottom; 
and the sinker, varying with the size of the 
bait, should be of weight just sufficient to 
hold it there. 

If the fisher has horse and sleigh to carry 
him and his impedimenta to his happy 
fishing grounds no further words as to 
transit are needed. But if he must trudge 
miles, then a light sled with large market 
basket annexed by strap or cord is well nigh 
asinequanon. ‘The fisherman who, at the 
end of a day’s sport, has found himself with 
twenty pounds of pickerel and perch, axe, 
chisel, bait pail and tip-ups to be lugged 
sg miles homeward, knows the reason 
why. 

In choosing the winter fishing ground, 
especially if it is new, it is not a bad plan 
to set the lines at first somewhat widely 
apart—say seventy feet—and be guided in 
setting the later lines by the region where 
the first bites occur—the long distances 
allowing thus for filling the interspaces. 
maxim, with some exceptions, is that a part 
of a lake good for summer or autumn fish- 
ing is apt to be good ground for winter 
fishing also—that is to say, if the water is 
eight feet or more in depth. But, as a 

ualification, must be noted the fact that 
fish in winter seek somewhat deeper waters 
than when the ice has gone out. As a 
practical illustration, if the angler knows 
a bar with a weedy edge excellent for sum- 
mer fishing and say ten rods long, let him 
set one series of lines just outside the weeds, 
stringing a second series parallel in the 
deeper waters beyond. To do this with 
fair accuracy he must, of course, use the 
four points ashore which fix his open wa- 
ter anchorage for his winter bearings also. 
But often in winter he will be surprised to 
find how his summer landmarks seem to 
have vanished. The tree, with its lost 
foliage, has shifted shape, the rock is snow- 
hidden, the rounded bush has become an 
unrecognized ghost of its summer self. 
Hence the year-round proverb, accented by 
winter fishing, that the wise angler “‘lining 
down”’ his favorite fishing points—where 
a single boat’s length may sometimes span 
the difference between good and bad luck 
—should choose, so far as may be, shore 
bearings that are changeless: a big rock, a 
particular part of a distant structure, a tree 
trunk rather than leafy top, and perma- 
nent instead of transitory landmarks. This 
seems alphabetical, but by how few fresh- 
water anglers is it crystallized into practice! 











HOW TO BUILD A BOB 


THE VAN KLEECK BOB 


HIS fast bobsled is 

neither so simple nor 
so crude as the rustic 
jumpers described some 
time ago, and it will test 
your skill to build it 
properly, but with all the 
plans and measurements 
before you the task 
should not be too diffi- 
cult for even a small boy 
who can handle tools. 


THE SLEDS FOR THE BOB 


are built entirely of good 
heavy oak; the runners 
of the sled are 34 1-4 in- 
ches long, 4 1-2 inches 
high, 1 5-8 inches thick 
at the top, and 3-4 of an 
inch thick at the bottom. 
To make the runners for 
the two sleds, one must 
have four 3-4 inch oak 
planks, each 3 feet long 
by 5 or 6 inches wide. 
Trim these |planks down 
to 4 1-2 inches thick, by 
34 1-4 inches long, and 4 
1-2 inches wide (Figs. 11 
and 21). On the top of 
the runners measure 2 1-2 
inches from the stern to- 
ward the bow and draw 
a line to the bottom cor- 
ner, then saw off the tri- 
angles (Fig. 21). Ata 
point about 8 inches from 
the bow end of one of the 
runners, mark a point for 
the beginning of thecurve 
(Fig. 11), and describe 
a neat and gradual curve 
to the top of the bow end 
of the plank. Saw off a 
rough triangle first, and 
then trim down until the 
curve of the wood corre- 
sponds with the line 
drawn. Use this runner 
as a pattern and make 
the other three exactly 
like this one. The exact 
proportions are heregiven 
not because others might 
not answer as well, but be- 
cause this sled has proved 
to be a very fast one, 
and sleds, like boats, are 
fast or slow according to 
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their lines and balance. After the run- 
ners are blocked out, trim them down on 
the inner sides with a plane until the lower 
edge is only 3-4 of an inch broad (Figs. 11 
and 19). The runners are set at an angle, 
as may be seen by Figs. 13 and 19, it be- 
ing only 11 inches from outside to outside 
of top of sled, while it is 12 inches from 
outside to outside of the bottom of the 
runners. There are two oak braces to each 
sled (Figs. 10, 11 and 12, A, A, A); these 
braces are 2 inches wide and 1 1-2 inches 
thick, and cut with a beveled step or notch 
to fit the slant of the inside of the runners 
(Figs. 13, 14 and 19). The top ends of the 
ccaes extend through holes cut for that 
purpose, 1 1-2 inches beyond the outside 
of the runners, and 1-2 inch below the top 
edges of runners, and are a in ov by 
oaken pegs or pins (Figs. 10, 11, i, 14 
and 19). To make the ate fit exactly 
and to get the proportions correctly, it is 
best to make on tough wrapping paper 
a set of plans the exact size of the pro- 
posed sled, and use these patterns to test 
your work by constant comparison. 
After the braces are made and found by 
experiment to fit the runners neatly, they 
may be rounded off on the under side, the 
better to pass over lumps of snow or ice 
which chance puts on the tracks. Make 
the tops of the sleds of 1-2 inch oak planks 
according to the plans (Figs. 10, 11 and 
12,) to fit between the runners and rest 
upon the braces, which have been set 1-2 
inch below tops of the runners purposely, 
to leave room for the top plank. Se- 
cure the top board to the braces by iron 





bolts with nuts screwed to the lower ends 
(Fig. 13). 


THE REACH-BOARD 


should be of selected maple, 10 feet long, 
11 inches wide and 1 inch thick (Fig. 15). 
To it are bolted five oak braces, each 1 1-2 
inches wide by 3-4 of an inch thick (B, Figs. 
16, 17 and 18). The center of the bow- 
brace is 1 1-2 feet astern of the bow of the 
reach-board, and the center of the stern- 
brace is 6 inches forward of the stern of 
the reach-board. The bow-brace is 1 foot 
1 inch long, and the others are all 1 foot 
3 inches in length. To the braces hickory 
hand or guard rails are bolted (Figs. 16 
and 17), and the bow ends of the raiis are 
fastened with large screws to the sides of 
the reach-board. 

Thus far I have described only a well- 
made bob, but when we come to joining 
the reach-board to the sleds we use 
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THE VAN KLEECK DEVICE, 





which lets the bob over the ‘‘thank-you- 
marms’’ without the hard thud and jolt 
to which we are so accustomed. 

Reference to Fig. 19 will show that, con- 
trary to custom, the kingbolt does not go 
through the top of the sled, but is fastened 
by two washers and two nuts to an oak 
block, and the block is itself bolted to the 
sled top by two iron knuckles; this arrange- 
ment not only allows the front sled to turn 
sidewise in any direction, but it can tip 
up and down, until the ends of the runners 
strike the reach-board, thus allowing the 
sled to adapt itself to the unevenness of the 
track without making heart-breaking jolts. 
Figs. 21, 22 and 24 will show you that the 
stern sled is similarly provided with knuc- 
kles, but in the latter case there is no king- 
pin, the oaken blocks being wanaatnedy 
— to the reach-board and the stern 
sled. 

Where the kingpin goes through the 
reach-board there is an oak block 10 3-4 
inches long, 4 1-2 inches wide and a trifle 
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The Breeding of Setters and Pointers 


of an inch thick and 
tapering gradually 
at the bow to 1-8 ofan 
inch, where it overlaps 
and is screwed on top 
ofrunner. Of course 
the hardware must be 











made by a smith. 


THE STEERING 
APPARATUS 


can best be understood 
by examining Figs. 21 
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over 1 inch thick, bolted across the bottom 
of the reach-board; to this is screwed an 
iron plate; another and longer iron plate 
is screwed to the big oak block below, and 
an iron washer separates the two (Figs. 19 
and 20), and lessens the friction. The 
plate on the big block is not screwed on 
until the nuts for the knuckle bolts are let 
into the holes cut fdr them and the knuckle 
bolts screwed into the nuts (see dotted lines, 
Figs. 19 and 20). 

Across the top of the sled is another 
oaken piece, 1-2 inch thick, 4 1-2 inches 
wide and 11 inches long, and through this 
and the top of the sled the lower bolts of 
the knuckles pass, and are held in place 
below by nuts and washers. The runners 
of the sleds are shod with steel bands 3-8 













and 23, where it will 
be seen that there is 
a solid oak foot-bar 
bolted across the bow 
of the sled, its center 
9 I-2 inches from the 
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2 HAND KH hand-bar bolted to the 


big oaken block below 
the reach-board. Fig. 26 shows the way 
to steer a heavily loaded bob down a steep 
hill. 

This steering apparatus is simple, safe 
and effective, and the pilot has the full 
strength of arms and legs available for 
turning the bow sled as the occasion re- 
quires. Fig. 28 shows the construction of 
an iron bob brake, and Figs. 20, 30, 31 and 
32, the parts of a wooden brake, with teeth 
of iron bolts. 

Before using your racing bob polish the 
steel shoes with emery cloth until they are 
as smooth as possible to make them, and 
then oil them with sweet oil; thus pre- 
pared, the heavy bob will slip down so 
quickly as to explain why one man calls 
his ‘‘The Oyster.” 


HOW FIELD TRIALS INFLUENCE THE 
BREEDING OF SETTERS AND POINTERS 


By CHARLES B. COOK 


HE modern Field Trial of to-day is the 

one potent factor and aid to the suc- 
cessful breeding of sporting dogs in Amer- 
ica. There are conducted each year in this 
country thirty or more Field Trials in va- 
rious parts of the United States and Can- 
ada; their operations extend from Hamp- 
ton, Connecticut, on the east, where the 
Field Trials are held, to the Pacific Coast 
Trials at Whidby Island on the west, 
and from the Manitoba Field Trials on the 
north to the Alabama Field Trials on the 
south. The growth of this form of sport 
has been phenomenal. New clubs are 
forming each year, as sportsmea become 
better acquainted with their value, and 


high-class sporting dogs increase in num- 
ber. The first Field Trial of any promi- 
nence in America was held some twenty- 
five years ago; this same Club is still in 
existence. The Field Trial Circuit, as 
it is now called, is eagerly watched by 
sportsmen in all walks of life, the same 
as the Bench Show Circuit, Horse Show 
Circuit, or Racing Circuit. The prizes 
offered in these Field Trials amount in 
the aggregate to twenty-five thousand 
dollars or more annually, and the follow- 
ing of the ‘‘Circuit”” has made necessary 
a new occupation or profession, that of 
the professional dog-handler, of whom 


there are now some twenty or twenty-five ” 








